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Foreword 


It has given me much pleasure in collecting the 
material for this book “Tribes of India" from so many 
friends, I know it is a very incomplete list and it 
is not at all exhaustive. The number of tribes described 
in this book is 86 while the total number of selected 
tribes as per Census of 1941 is 172. However, I have made 
this collection on the basis of “Something is better than 
nothing". A large number of important tribes with large 
populations is included in this book. Bhils, Gonds and 
Santhals form the most numerous tribes in the country, 
their population in 1941 being about 22J lakhs, 32 lakhs 
and 27J lakhs respectively. 

The book is published by Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak 
Sangh, which was established on 24th October 1948, 
under the Presidentship of the Revered Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad who was then President of the Constituent Ass¬ 
embly and is now the President of the Union of India. 
Twenty-two associations working for the welfare of Pri¬ 
mitive Tribes in various parts of the country are affiliated 
to the Sangh! The membership of the General body 
consists of 51 persons and theTSxecutiva Committee 15. 

The problem of the welfare of these tribes, some of 
whom live in the plains and are assimilated with the rest 
of the people of the country has come to the piiblic eye 
very recently. But the problem of some of the tribes 
that live on the hills and in forests is even now inown 
to?a very few. Far instance, the Marias of Abujmahad in 



Bastar State and Paniyans and Aranadans in the Wynaad 
plateau of Malabar District are approached by very few 
of our social workers or by Government Welfare Depart¬ 
ments. It is the aim of this book to draw public attention 
to the welfare of all these tribes whose total population 
is not less than 25 millions or a littile over 7% of total 
population of the Union of India, which can be said to 
be 35 crores at the present time. This section of the Indian 
people is the most backward group not only socially and 
educationally but also economically, some tribes living 
upon roots and forest produce for several months in the 
year and on game in some cases. It should be the aim 
of the various Governments constituting the Union to 
assimilate these backward groups with the population 
in general in as short a time as possible but with as 
little disturbance as possible to their culture and present 
modes and ways of living. It is satisfactory to note here 
that the new Constitution of India gives reserved seats 
in State, and Union Legislatures to these groups on popula¬ 
tion basis for the next 10 years. It has also made pro- 
vision for the State doing welfare work so as to lift 
them up to the general level. How much of this work 
can be substantially accomplished in 10 years i e. upto 
1960 is to be seen. 
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Yanadis [ Enadis | 

BY 

V. Raghavaiah 

j Shri V. Raghavaiah , an advocate and an M. L. Aof 
Madras Legislative Assembly is one of the joint Secretaries 
of Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Delhi. He has been a 
Congress Worker for nearly 30 years and has been doing up¬ 
lift work among the Yanadis and other tribal communities of 
Andhra for the last If) years. He has been responsible for the 
removal of Criminal Tribes Act from the Provincial Statute 
Book of Madras Province. He has unit ten two pamphlets on 
“the Problem of Criminal Tribes" and “the Jrulas" both of 
which were already published by Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak 
Sangh. Ed. ] 

Of all the abort gin! tribes of South India the Enadis 
are the most lively, carefree, and charming tribe. They 
have a population of two & half lakhs spread over almost 
every district of Andhra, though Nellore District alone 
claims nearly half of their numerical strength. Thanks 
to their poverty, their con tended and cheerful life, 
their abhorrence to modern medicine, their entirely open 
door life, their very healthy ancestral habits, they are a 
virile race, free from disease, and endowed with a very 
high, rather the highest rate of fecundity among South 
India's primitive tribes. The A nthropologists seem to take 
the view that these and the Nagas of Assam represent the 
earliest inhabitants of our country. 



Enadis arc as a rule nomadic, though their nomadism 
is for.the present confined only to iixed homelessness. 
To put it more clearly, it is as difficult to come across a 
Harijan without a home of his own, as it is to find a 
Enady with a home of his own. Enadis arc so mad alter 
unfettered life that they, like the Ghenchus, prefer to 
live in lonely and tiny conical huts made of a few bent 
twigs and palmyra leaves, and fixed on the tank or canal 
bunds, at the edges of fields, or in the open waste land of 
the Government. These huts will generally have no 
doors or windows and the entrances are particularly design 
ed to be small and narrow like those* of the To da dwell¬ 
ings to protect the inmates from the* rigours of the climate. 
A piked stick to dig rat holes, and a palmyra leaf basket to 
keep fish, a torn date-leaf mat in weaving which he is an 

expert are all the valuables that can be called h»s ) • long¬ 
ings. 

Enadis have quite a limited list of herbal decoctions 
for all physical ailments. When these fail, they invariably 
resort to a night long fireside prayer which they call 
“Sodoy”. Those* who are initiated into this Druid’s chant 
have to pass through an austere ceremony lasting some¬ 
times even a month before they are declared fit for inde¬ 
pendent practice. After beating the characteristic Enady 
drum on a low fire of dry twigs which is kept alive 
throughout the night, the initiated Enady and his wife 
first invoke the family and clan Gods and Goddesses of 
the affected persons, who will be waiting prayerfully in a 
corner of the hut. Then the Enady works himself into a 
state of unconscious trance by c hanting and singing a semi 
poetical invocation of the Almighty to the accompaniment 



of a dirill repitition of the same l>v his wife, and soon after 
reaches a prophetic mood where serenity gets heightened 
as the night deepens and the surrounding shrillness thick¬ 
ens. When onee this state* is reached, tin* Euady's tight - 
ened frame swings to and fro, his elfin Jocks get loose, his 
gaze gets glued to the burning embers. Then the patient's 
relatives burn incense and camphor, put questions 
as to tin* cause of their complaints and eagerly pray 
for forgiveness. The possessed Enady usually begins 
with a record of rebukes for pust neglect and quickly 
indicates a chain of petty offerings with which tile Clods 
ought to bo propitiated. 

Enadis are a tall, slim, and fine, people with wiry 
muscular limbs and shapely bodies. Their foreheads are 
narrow, their eyes bright, their noses cut, and their tufts 
short, slightly wavy, and curly. They manage to keep 
jet black hair even in advanced age. 

Divorce and remarriage are easy among the Enadis. 
They are made at will and not even a caste punishment 
is called for. If the w ife takes the initiative she has to 
part with the Saree presented at the time of the union. 
On separation older children and boys usually follow the 
father, and sucklings and girls go with the mother. 
Polygamy is very very rare, while polyandry is taboo. 
The funerals are as, if, not even more, elaborate as tlie 
marriages and on both occasions a number of relatives 
gather and make themselves merry. Crude boisterous 
buffoonery, wild dances, and open air merriment mark 
these occasions. One very admirable feature among the 
Enadis is that no invitee to a Enady function comes 
without the usual quota of grain and vegetables which he 



quietly and unostentatiously empties in the common 
heap maintained on ail such occasions. The auspicious 
hour always chosen for a marriage among the Enadis is 
that part of the day when an arrow or stick stuck stra¬ 
ight in the earth does not throw shadow. Like all primitive 
tribes the Enadis arc a superstitious race. "They refuse 
to be converted to any other religion. 

The wife is held in high respect by the husband. She 
is generally cleverer than her partner. Whenever a 
representation has got to be made to a dignitary, the wife 
is thrust to the front to ventilate the grievances < r sec k 
the required relief. 

Music and the Enady woman are born twins. Enady 
maidens possess enchanting and musical voices. Their 
voices are soft, happy, and comforting. They knew a good 
many songs and sing them for the asking of it. They are 
fond of colour, and love to deck their hair with myriad 
kinds of wild flowers. Enadis arc' not expert at hunting 
nowadays. After leaving their hilly abodes the eastern 
Ghats, the Nallamalais, the}" have become timid and 
cowardly. They have lost their flare for the hunt and are 
now contented with minor and less exacting games. They 
can be said to be execellent fishermen though the skill is 
confined to shallow ponds and tanks. They have no know¬ 
ledge or experience of deep sea fishing and are mortally 
afraid of the sea. Illiteracy was cent percent among 
them till ten years back when the first efforts were made 
to educate them in free boarding homes. In the past 
ten years the Enady uplift association of Andhra has been 
able to educate a couple of hundreds among them. Their 



first medical student joined the college in 1947. Their 
first Engineering student appeared nly last year. The first 
Law student has entered the Law (Xllige only in July 
this year. A dozen youngmen educated by Thakkar Bapa 
Enady boys hostel have joined the police ten years back. 
They had 4 Enadi student hostels catering to their needs 
till last year, and this number rose to 15 this year serving 
nearly six to seven hundred boys and girls. This is no 
doubt a sudden jump for 1949. 

There are two or three sub-divisions among the Enadis. 
The Ohallas are treated as untouchables by the Manchi 
Enadis. The Enadis are a happy contented race, they 
have no thought of the morrow. Extensive colonisation, 
fixed habitation, encouragement of agriculture, teaching 
cottage industries, and promoting communal life are the 
means of improving their lot, not to speak of educating 
them through elementary schools and free boarding 
homes. 

The Enadis do not enter into deep mourning for their 
dead. They are entirely bereft of sentiment. I have? 
never seen a tear in a Enady even when he lost his nearest 
and dearest. His thoughts for the future are so intense 
that he rarely finds time to recall his past. When he 
means work, he is industriousness itself; when he is deter¬ 
mined to rest, even elephants cannot pull him out of his 
tiny cocoon-like hut. 

A Enady is proverbially stupid. His poverty is appa¬ 
lling. A standing joke is current among the police even 
today that whenever they detect the remnants of a hasty 
meal in a burgled or manholed house they surely trace the 



offence to a Enady alone. The prospect of a sumptuous 
meal is more dear to him than the easy chance of the 
quickest escape. 


Yerukalas (Erukalas^. 

by 

1). Bangui ya. 

[ Shri D . Rangaiya is the working Secretary of Bharatiya 
Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Delhi. 

The.. Yerukalas ( the correct word being Era kolas ) are v 
nomadic tribe with criminal tendencies and were therefore 
registered as a criminal tribe, under the Criminal Tribes 
Act ( since, re/pealed ) in Madras Province. Some of them have 
now become agriculturists and have settled to stationary life in 
villages . Primary as well as Secondary Education lias just 
begun to spread among this tribe. Ed. ] 

The Yerukalas are a nomadic tribe to be found chiefly 
in the Andhra districts of Guntur, Kurnool, Cuddapah, 
Anantapur and Nellore of Madras Province. It is said 
that they are the same tribe known as Korvas of Tamil 
Nadu. 

‘Eriika* a Telugu word means sootli saying or fortune 
telling and the women of this tribe earn their living by 
sooth-saying. This was probably the reason why this 
tribe is called Yerukala. 

There are three main classes or subdivisions among 
them. (1) Uru (village) Yerukalas, so called because they 



Jin ve become settled in villages, giving up their wandering 
habits, (2) Uppu Yerukalas, so called as they trade in 
Uppu (a Telugu word for Salt) and other articles while 
moving from place to place, (3) Dabba Yerukalas mea¬ 
ning those that deal in split bamboos. (Dabba means 
split wood). The last class of people reside near the foot 
of the hills. There are some more subdvisions among 
them, which are of a minor nature. 

These people had, and some of them even now have 
criminal propensities, like house breaking and theft, and 
they wore registered as criminal tribes under Criminal 
Tribes Act. As Education is spreading among them, they 
are settling to a stationary life in villages, taking to 
agriculture as one of their occupations. They are good 
basket-makers. They prepare ropes and Utlu (Chika in 
Hindi, meaning hanging rope contrivances for keeping 
pots etc). They not only sell finished articles but also 
collect green Karepaku (Hindi, JYlita Neem leaves of a 
tree- wildly grown in forests), dry it, and sell it. They 
also go about begging in the villages. Begging and for¬ 
tune-telling are devices sometimes employed to mark out 
the houses and batch plans for committing thefts in them 
during nights. 

The language of the tribe is called ‘Yerkali’ a corrupt 
mixed dia lect of Telugu, Tamil and Canarese, each of these 
preponderating in the area in which it is the regional 
language. This is a clear proof that the Yerukalas were 
a wandering tribe. They also have code language of 
their own, to signify certain persons or things, like cons¬ 
table, fowl and liquor. 



The Yerukala women earn grain and money by fortune 
telling. Hindu women-rarely high class Hindu women-call 
the ‘Gadde* (fortune-telling) women into their houses, give 
them some grain or money and ask about past sufferings 
and the future remedies. The answer is given in a langu¬ 
age which can be interpreted in the light uppermost in 
the minds of the questioners. Casual presence at the 
scene of ‘Gadde' saying which consists of movement of 
hands to and fro by holding a stick over the soothsayer's 
basket, gives a lot of amusement. 

The Yerukalas wonship Lord Venkateshwara of Tirupati 
and his consort Lakshmi. Animal sacrifices to the dicties 
are prevalent among them. 

Marriage ceremonk s are akin to those among Hindus. 
In place of Thali or Mangalasutram, a string of black beads 
is tied round the neck of the bride by the bridegroom. 
Rice is poured over each other's heads. The system of 
Howry or bride-price is prevalent. Liquor plays a promi¬ 
nent part before and after the marriage functions. 

The Yerukalas are very superstitious. They observe 
omens, while going out for committing thefts. They even 
worship their God for success in their depredations. Even 
from their child-hood, they are taught to say ‘No' in 
answer to a question whether they committed crime. 

These people are not particular as to the quality of 
their food. They eat cats, fowls, fish, pigs, goats, 
sheep, etc. 

The Yerukalas are not without good and praiseworthy 
qualities of their own. They are industrious and intelligent. 
Even while walking they make ropes, fishing nets and 
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baskets. The women are generally very faithful to their 
husbands. They are truthful among themselves. 

Their houses are built of thatch. They are circular 
in shape, sometimes rectangular with low mud walls. 
They are situated a little away from non-tribal Hindu 
habitations. 

Women wear profusely necklaces of beads of variegated 
colours in several rows hanging low down to the bosom. 
They have silver or glass or brass bangles on their 
hands from the wrist to the elbow, and silver rings on 
their fingers. They wear ordinary dress, the Saree, and 
the Bodice. Men usually wear a short Dhoti up to the 
knees. 

The Yerukalas till recently had no (‘ducat ion worth the 
name. To cheek their criminal tendencies the Govt, of 
Madras opened Criminal Settlements at Kavali (subsequ¬ 
ently removed to Kapparalatippa), Stuartpuram and 
Nitanagaram in Andhra districts, in the nature of reforma¬ 
tories. During the last two decades or so, primary 
education was being given to the children of the Yerukalas 
in those settlements, and today we find a number of 
voungmen who have received English education up to 
Matriculation and even above. Some of these are employed 
in Govt, service. The Criminal Settlements were managed 
by American Baptist Mission and Salvation Army and 
naturally there has been conversion of some Yerukalas to 
Christianity. 

Recently a sense of awakening was created in this 
Iriheandtwo non-official organisatons viz. (1) Andhra 
Rashtra Yerukala Mahasangham, (2) Andhra Rashtra 
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Adimavasula Mahasangham have sprung up among them. 
They are doing good and substantial work of reformation 
to wean their tribes people from drink and other social 
evils and to educite them by opening hostels for their 
boj 7 s and girls. To-day there are eight such hostels 
mostly catering to the needs of Yemkala students. The 
Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh recently gave financial 
aid to some of them. The Govt, of Madras also has been 
sympathetically giving grants. But considering the very 
low standard of life, the utter depths of illiteracy, and the 
criminal tendencies they have been accustomed to for 
many long years, what is being done is not at all enough. 
The recently started Andhra Rashtra Adimjati Sevak 
Sangh of Ncllorc has also taken up their cause. 

From the writer’s experience he can assert that excix^t 
very few persons like Shri V. Raghivaiya, M. L. A, of 
Madras, no other noil-tribal Hindu is extending his helping 
hand to this community. They rrc helping themselves, 
and so God is sure to help them. 



Kacharis and Mikirs 

BY 

B. K. BHANDARY. 

\Shri B. K. Bhandary, is in charge of Assam Tribal 
Welfare Works at Barama, Kamrup District, in Assam. 
Though by birth he belonged to Mangalore, in the South 
W est pari of this country , he has about 13 years ago adopted 
Assam , the North Eastern province of India as the place for 
his selfless life work among the A divas is viz . the Kacharis, 
the Garos, and the Khasis, and among the Ex4ea Garden 
labour(rs. He has stuck to it inspite of domestic calamity . His 
life is an example for imitation by any social worker. Ed .] 
Numerically the Kacharis are the largest group of 
tribal people in Assam. They live mostly in the plains 
districts of Goalpara, Karnrup and Darrang in the vast 
stretch of land along the foot of the Bhutan Hills. Their 
number accoring to the 1931 Census was 3,42,297. In 
general appearance, colour, and cut, they are more akin to 
the Mongolian type than the Aryan. They have their own 
language which has no script or resemblance to Assamese 
or any other Indian language. The Kacharis were once 
a powerful ruling race with their capital at Dimapur. The 
relics that are still found in the jungles near Dimapur and 
Rangaphar are marks of a high state of civilisation that 
existed during those days. Hidimba, wife of Bhima (one 
of the Pandava brothers ) is said to be a Kachari princess, 
and her son Ghatothkach is one of the great heroes of 
Mahabharat. The various groups among the Kacharis 
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arc the Bados, Saranias, Brahmas, Madhahis, Thotlas, 
Rabhas etc. 

2. The Kachans arc essentially a peasant class. Paddy 
cultivation is their nnlin occupation. They arc hardy work¬ 
ers and are capable of resisting the enervating and the mala- 
ries climate of sub-mountain regions in which they live. 
From these inhospitable but fertile regions they supply a 
good deal ofpaddy to other areas of the province. Endi-silk 
rearing, spinning and weaving the same into beautiful 
and very durable chaddars and long cloth are their main 
subsidiary cottage industry. 

3. The tendency of the Kacharis is to live in groups 
of their own people. If others come and occupy lands 
close to theirs, they usually sell them eff and shift into the 
interior. Pressure of population from the advanced areas has 
driven them to the remote corners and the process is still 
continuing. They have their own tribal customs, practices 
and pujas as ceremonies at birth, manage and death. 
They are essentially animists. Their own folk-songs, music, 
and dances are still in vogue; and on festive occasions, 
young and old, males and females join in common dancing 
and singing. As regards dress, they have practically very 
little distinctive of their own. The Kacharis do not take 
beef. But they are fond of pork and rice beer. But of 
late the practice of keeping pigs is being given up. 

4. Spread of Education is very slow among them oven at 
present. But compared to their condition even a decade ago 
the present progress must be considered very satisfactory. 
Primary schools are working even in remote corners. 
Middle and High schools are being organised through 
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private efforts and Govt, aid in important centres. Yet 
it is only the well-to-do among them that have so far taken 
to education. The vast masses are still indifferent. Most 
of the children drop off in the very first two years of the 
primary course. Neverthlcss a few dozens of them can 
be seen reading in High Schools and Colleges. Education 
of girls has not made much headway. 

5. In the political field,Hon’ ble Minister, Sri. Rupnath 
Brahma, B. L. of Goalpara, Sri. Dharanidhar Basumatari 
M. L. A., Member Constituent Assembly (P. O. Musalpur, 
Kamrup District), Sri Rabichandra Kachari Ex- M. L. A. 
(P. P. Harisinga, Darrang District) are some of the most 
outstanding persons. In the educational field they have 
yet to make their mark. Sri. Kalicharan Brahma (P. 0. 
Kokrajar, Goalpara District) is an active social reform 
worker. He is an able exponent of Kachari folk-lore, 
songs, music and dancing. Sri. Bishnuprasad Rabha 
(Tczpur, Assam) has contributed much to Assamese poetry, 
literature, stage and also the film. He is a noted 
writer, musician, actor and also political leader. 

6. The American Baptist Mission had been doing a lot 
of work among these people during the last several decades. 
They have established very good educational and industrial 
institutions as well as hospitals and churches. Since 
1946 the Assam Tribal Welfare Works, under the supervi¬ 
sion of Sri A. V. Thakkar has been doing some educat¬ 
ional and medical-aid work among the Kacharis, mostly 
in Kamrup District. 

7. Inspite of the very active and useful work done by 
the Christian Missionaries, conversions were not wide-spread. 
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The percentage of converts is almost negligible. There was 
no Muslim proselytisation at all. 

8. The Kacharis are living mostly in difficult, malar¬ 
ious and inaccessible regions. Modern amenities, such 
as good roads, educational institutions, hospitals etc., haves 
to be taken to them. Much of these has to be done by 
Government alone. Non-official agencies will be able to 
hasten the progress by intensive work in select areas. 
There are at present visible signs of a sense of frustration 
among them. Desperate elements are at work and the 
ignorant masses are easily misled by tempting slogans. 

The Mikirs. 

The Mikirs live mostly on the slopes of the Mikir 
Hills which rise pyramid-like between the Now r gong and 
Sibsagar districts, extending on both. They number 
about 1,29,797 aceoring to the 1931 Census. Their abode- 
the Mikir Hills-does not yet boast of even a cart track, 
worth the name in all its area of 4,386 Sq. Miles. A 
separate Mikir Hills district is being formed at present 
and very considerable development of the areas is expected 
in the near future. 

2. The few Mikirs that have come down and settled 
at the foot of the Hills have taken to rice cultivation. 
But they are very poor cultivators. Ploughing the earth 
was considered sinful and as such most of their agricu¬ 
ltural operations are done by spade and dao. In the 
interior hills cotton is the main crop. Til, lac, and must¬ 
ard t re some of the other commercial crops grown. But the 
yeild is scanty and the Mikirs are on the whole a poverty 
stricken tribe. 
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3. They do not mix up with other people. Their dress 
habits and manners are primitive and peculiar. They have 
got their own tribal customs and ceremonies. 

4. The Census report of 1931 says- “the Mikirs, for 
whose education the Government have done practically 
nothing, have only 13 literate males over the age of seven, 
in every thousand males and as for female literacy, there 
are only five Mikir women out of the 26,000 M ; kir women 
in the Sibsagar and Nowgong Mikir Hills who can read and 
write/’ Since then the Assam Govt, has made greater 
efforts for the spread of primary education. But the results 
are perhaps yet not very encouraging. Persons who have 
gone for High school and College education are very few 
and far between. 

5. Sri. Kharsing Terang M.L.A. (P. O. Manipur Road, 
Assam) is their well known political leader. 

6. Christian Missionaries also have not done much for 
the Mikirs, as they have not taken kindly to conversion. 
The Assam Tribal Welfare Works organised some primary 
schools since 1939 and since February Last, a Centre is 
being organised for intensive work at Sarihajan, a small 
Mikir Village. 

7. There is vary little Christian Missionary activity, 
and no Muslim proselvtlsation at all. 

8. The entire Mikir Hill area has yet to be opened and 
the light of civilisation taken in. Leprosy and a host of 
other diseases are very common. There is any amount of 
work to be done by Govt, and other agencies among tha 
poor Mikirs. 



Mikirs 

by 

Janardan Pathah 

f Shri Janardan Pathah an Assami by birth , being 
inspired by the ideals of Mahatma Gandhi , was drawn to 
Wardha and got himself graduated there in the College of 
Commerce at a great personal sacrifice. Thereafter under the 
advice of Shri Thakkar Bapa whom he sought for guidance , he 
had his apprenticeship in tribal welfare work , under Shri 
B. K. Bliandary for a short time, and is now in charge of 
Mikir Welfare centre at Sarihajan (Mikir Hills). The Mikirs 
about whom he writes in this article , are one of the m tst down¬ 
trodden and forsaken tribes in the interior of Assam. Stack 
and LyalVs book on ‘the Mikirs 9 may be referred to in this 
connection. Ed.] 

The Mikir people are an aboriginal tribe. They live 
in the Mikir Hills, spreading in the two districts of Nowg- 
ong and Sibsagar of Central and Upper Assam. They are 
also found in the districts of Kamrup, North Cachar Hill, 
Darrang and in the Jaintia Hills. The Mikir Hills spread 
from the Brahmaputra on the north, tha Dhanshiri valley 
on the east, and the Kapili and Jamuna valleys on the 
west and south. 

According to the Census of 1931, the number of the 
Mikir people was 1,29,797.This number has perhaps gone up 
to one & half lakhs during the last two decades. The Mikir 
people were mainly subdivided into three sections:— 
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Chintong, Ronghang and Amri. But now they generally 
do not recognise these sections. As time went on, certain 
changes seem to have taken place in their social divisions. 
And now a days people recognise only four “Knrs” 
(exogamous groups) called 1. Ingti, 2. Terang 3. Lekthe 
4. Timung. These four district sub-divisions are again 
divided into many sub-divisions. 

The Mikirs are a primitive agricultural tribe. In the 
interior hills they carry on shifting cultivation even today. 
But those who have come down to the slopes have now 
taken to the plough. They grow rice, cotton, til, etc. 
Many of them are labourers who work in the sugarcane 
fields or in the cane-mahals. Some of them also hunt deer 
and wild birds which they partly sell. 

The Mikir people are rather forced to lead an exclusive 
life on account of callous disregard on the part of the ad¬ 
vanced sections of the society. They are not welcomed by 
the plains people to come and mix with them. Men 
wear a sort of “longot” called “Rikong” and a waist-coat 
called “Choi”. Women wear what is called” “Pini” com¬ 
ing down to the knee from above the hips and a breast 
tio called “Jisekeper”. They wear a big and heavy orna¬ 
ment in the ear* hole which they call “Nothengpi”. They 
wear one or two strings of black or white strings around 
thier necks. The women draw a thick black line from the 
centre of the forehead running down over the nose and 
down to the chin. 

The main food of the people consists of rice and leafy 
vegetables. They also catch fish and hunt deer and wild 
fowl for the purpose. Every family rears pigs and fowls 
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which they offer to the numerous Gods, rivers and trees 
or stones etc. They relish drink and many of them are 
opiumnsaters* Tobaccoo and “pan” are generally used. 

The system of marriage is rather peculiar. A Mikir 
youth would roam about in the villages to select a girl. 
He then sends his parents to the girls house with the 
proposal of marriage and a betrothal ring or bracelet and 
sometimes a gourd of rice beer. Marriage takes place when 
the girl attains puberty. After the wedding is over, the 
lad stays in his father-in-law’s house. He works for his 
father-in-law for a year or two or for four years or even for 
life, according to agreement. Monogamy is found to be 
the general rule among the Mikir people. 

Mikir villages are generally named after the name of the 
Gaon-bura (village Headman). When there is a dispute 
between two Mikirs, the Gaon-buras sit in confernce and 
decide the case. The guilty man is fined a few rupees. 
Bigger and serious oases only are referred to the law-court. 

The Mikir people are very meek and mild and peaceful. 
There is no social festival among them worth mentioning. 
So there is little opportunity of joy in their life. The 
“Daha” (funeral ceremony) is the only occasion when the 
the youngmen and women dance at night, to the accompa¬ 
niment of beating of drums and blowing of pipes. 

A Mikir man is of medium height. He has strong muscu¬ 
lar body. He has high cheek-bone and rather flat nose. 
He shaves his hair round his head and keeps a tuft of 
hair on the top head. 

Educationally the Mikir tribe is very backward. In 
1931, there were only 13 literate males over the age of 7, 
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in every thousand males and only 5 Mikir women who 
could read and write, in the whole tribe. Since then the 
situation has gradually changed, so that there is now 
among the non Christian Mikirs one graduate and 
about 6 Matriculates. Among the Christian Mikirs there 
are two or three graduates and about half a dozen Matrix 
dilates. The wellknown Mikir leader. Sri Kharsing 
Terang, M. L. A. lives at Difoo P. O., in Nowgong 
District. 

There was no non-Christian Mission or Association 
working among the Mikirs for their welfare. The Bhartiya 
Adimjati Sevek Sangh started its Mikir Welfare Centre 
at Sarihajan village (P. O. Bokajan, Sibsagar) in February 
1949, with some L. P. Schools, one M. V. School, one 
small free hostel and simple Medical Aid Work, under 
the guidance of Sliri A. V. Thakkar. Strangely enough, 
the Mikirs did not take kindly to thke Christian Missiona¬ 
ries. The American Baptist Mission is still working 
among them in some parts of Nowgong District and in 
Golaghat Sub-division. As a result, there are now a few 
thousands of Christian Converts. 

Now that our country is free, it is fondly hoped that 
t he State will come forward for the upliftment of our long 
neglected coutrymen. The Government of Assam has 
decided to form a new Mikir Hills District. The formation 
of the new district, it is hoped, will accelerate the progress 
of the people in these very backward areas. Government 
activities for their progress should mainly be concentrated 
in the field of. 1 

1, Education, by introduction of compulsory primary 
educatioh in the areas where they are found in large num- 
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hers. Starting of Middle and High Schools with facilities for 
vocational training is also equally necessary. 

2. Ecn omi c uplift : The standard of living of the 
Mikir people who are all extremely poor, must be raised. 
The people should be persuaded to come down to the 
slopes from the interior hills. They should be given agri¬ 
cultural land in the plains and taught better agriculture. 
The Mikir people are systematically exploited by the 
money lenders. This evil should be remedied as early as 
possible. Money lenders should be allowed to give loans 
at a rate of interest not exceeding a particular limit. 
Interest should be allowed to be accepted only in cash and 
not in kind. Further, Co-operative Credit Societies 
should be started in the areas, where ever necessary. The 
task of organisation of Credit Societies should exclusively 
be placed in the charge of a cooperative officer with 
sympathy and understanding. These Societies also can 
arrange market facilities for agricultural and other produce 
of the Mikir people. Cottage Industries, I ke cane 
furniture making, Til extraction and carpentry, can be 
developed with advantage. The whole area of Mikir Hills 
is very poor from the point of view of communi¬ 
cation. It is, therefore, necessary that feeder roads be 
constructed linking the interior villages with the G. D. 
Road and the Trunk Road. Improved communication 
will help in bringing out the agricultural produce from the 
interior and thus give a higher return to the poor Mikirs. 

3. Medical Aid. Facilities for Medical aid must be 
increased. At present there are only two Public Health 
Dispensaries in Mikir Hills proper. New Dispensaries 
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must be opened. And about Leprosy tteatment it is riot 
necessary to emphasise the point. If effective measures 
are not taken soon to check the spread of this dreadful 
disease, the whole Mikir tribe may probably become a 
Leper’s tribe in short time. Segregation should be enfor¬ 
ced, if necessary by legislation. For this, 3 or 4 well 
equipped and ( big Leper’s Colonies to treat the lepers 
have to be started. 


Rajbanshis. 

by 

Swami Yogananda Giri. 

[Swami Yogananda Giri is a well known sincere worker 
among the backward people of Goalpara District , in Assam. 
He has been in charge of Sakti Ashram P. 0.. District 
Goalpara for the last 11 years , and is doing uplift work there 
according to Gandhian Ideology. He formerly belonged to 
Rajbanshi community and so this article, t mpy be regarded 
as authoritative on the subject. The Swamij\.is, responsible 
for the conversion of many Madasis and Sharaniap into 
Rajbanshis i. e. to Hinduism Ed.] 

The Rajbanshis are to be found living in Cooch St&'te, 
Jalpaiguri District in West Bengal, Rangpur District* f in 
East Bengal, and in all the six districts o£»the< Brahma¬ 
putra valley of Assam. They form a majority 1 in <2oalpara 
District of Assam. :-n\* 

They are known as Koch in Upper Assiirif, and 
Rajbanshi in Goalpara district and in Cooch Bihar, 
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Rangpur and Jalpaiguri districts in North Bengal. But 
in North Bengal, they are ashamed to call themselves 
Rajbanshis and now call themselves as Kshatriya. They 
do not even admit that the Kochs and the Rajbanshis 
are one and the same community. In Goalpara district, 
they are proud of being born a Rajbanshi. 

Nowadays, all of them wear the sacred thread as a 
sign of Kshatriya and yet they are known by different 
names, Koch, Rajbanshi and Kshatriya at different 
places. 

The original name of the community was Koch, being 
an admixture of two Communities—Kachari, the Adimjati 
of Assam and the Kshatriya of Central India or Rajasthan. 
Biswa Singha was the son of a Kachari mother and a 
Kshatriya father. He became the ruler of Goalpara 
district i. e. his native district in the 14th century. Then 
he conquered North Bengal and made Koch Behar (now 
known as Cooch Behar) the capital of his state. The 
present Maharaja of Cooch Behar is a descendant of 
his. In those old day?, the Koch Rajas were very famous, 
and the foundation of the present day Assamese literature 
was laid by them. Maharaja Nara Narayan, one of the 
Koch Kings, is known as the Vikramaditya of Assam. 
Cooch Behar then was the centre of Literature, Art and 
Culture of Assam. 

When the Koch Kings become famous, the Koch 
community began to call themselves, Rajbanshi i. e. 
belonging to the family of the kings. But the other 
people continued to call them ‘Koch*. When Assam came 
under British rule, the other Hii^du Communities surpa- 
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ssed and outwitted the Koch or the Rajbanshi in ‘educa¬ 
tion. All that was left for them was vanity. 

Being a mixed community, its people were never clean 
and neat in appearance like the other communities. 
During the British rule, educated Bengalis poured into 
North Bengal in search of service and for trade. They 
began to hate the Rajbanshis. as the latter were dirty 
looking and unclean. The Rajbanshis could not get 
admission into the hostels there. So about 40 years ago, 
a reformation movement was started by them. They 
began to wear sacred thread and call themselves Kshatri- 
yas. It was only since then that the name ‘Kshatriya’ 
was being commonly used for them. Thereafter they 
resented being called Rajbanshis by others. Though the 
reformation movement got them admission into the hotels 
they still retained their inferiorty complex. Though this 
movement spread into Assam also, the Rajbanshis there 
do not feel any inferiority and they are still known as 
Rajbanshis there. 

In Bengal, the Rajbanshis came to be unfortunately 
classified under ‘Scheduled Castes’ and are therefore 
receiving many facilities from the Government. But in 
Assam, they are always caste Hindus and are classified as 
Backward Classes, and they are always at a disadvantage 
in competition with the advanced sections of the Hindus. 
Even the Hill tribes and the tribes living in the plains 
are in a far better position than the Rajbanshis, as the 
Assam Government is doing more for the uplift of the 
former than for the latter. 

The population of Rajbanshis in Assam is 4 to 5 lakhs, 
but only 2% or 3% of them are literate in their mother 
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tongue. In Goalpara District, there are about 3 lakhs, of 
whom only 15 or 16 have become graduates uptil now. 

The conversion of the tribals of the plains (Bado- 
Kachari, Rabha etc,) into Rajbanshis is a time honoured 
custom in Assam. If a tribal of the plains gives up the 
habit of eating the flesh of a boar or a fowl, or of drinking 
liquor, and takes a *Di ksha' before a Brahmin, he is 
called a ‘SharamV. 10 or 15 years later, the ‘Sharania’ be¬ 
comes a Rajbanshi. Thus, a large number of tribals in 
the plains who would othere wise have been converted to 
Christianity were converted into Rajbanshi i. e. Hindus. 

The immediate need for this community is the establi- * 
shment of schools and free hostels for the spread of 
education, literary as well as vocational, among them. The 
Government of Assam should come to their help by 
establishing these institutions and should also make 
adequate grants for the purpose, to the non-official orga¬ 
nisations working in Assam for the welfare of tribes and 
backward classes. 



Mahlis, Turis and Ghasis 

by 

Rajendra Ram . 

\Shri Rajendra Ram is an educated young man serving 
in the Excise Department of Bihar Government and is a 
*Mahli' by tribe . He is a devoted worker in the cause of 
the uplift of all tribal people. He is stationed at present in 
Gumla in Chotanagpur , a sub-divisional town of Ranchi Dis¬ 
trict . The three tribes * Mahlis , 'Turis, and the ‘ Ghasis* dealt 
with in this essay though they live mixed with the people of 
the plains are still very backward , socially , educationally 
and economically . 

The Mahlis and the Turis are adepts in making bas¬ 
kets and other finished articles from the bamboo. Ed) 

1. The above three tribes reside in Chotanagpur 
Division in Bihar, cheifly in Ranchi, Manbhoom and 
Singhbhoom Districts. The number of Mahlis is not less 
than eighty thousand. The number of Ghasis is about 
seventy thousand and that of the Turis is about 60,000. 
There are no subdivisions in any of the tribes. 

2. (a) The chief vocation of the “Mahalis” is bamboo 
work. They prepare baskets and combs, out of bam¬ 
boo. Very few of them own lands. Occasionally 
they also play the part of drummers during marriages 
and festivals. 

(b) The chief vocation of “Ghasis” is drum-beating 
They make drums of various kinds such as Mandal, Dhol 
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and Nagara etc. They are cheifly drummers by profess- 
ion but their secondary vocations are making bangles 
called Lahatti, out of lac and also fishing. 

(c) The vocation of the Turis is to prepare all sorts 
of things such as baskets and screens out of bamboos. 
They are skilled in the art of making finished articles out 
of bamboos. There is no secondary profession among them. 

3. The above three tribes do not live in the hills. 
They live mixed with people in general. They wear the 
usual dress like others. They put on ‘Dhoti’ and ‘Kurta’ 
but those who can not afford put on “Kopin” or“Kareya” 
Their habits and social customs bear similarities to those 
of Mundas and Uraons, with whom they live and associate 
freely in their daily life. Marriage- systems of the three 
tribes are quite like those of Mundas and Uracns but 
gradually they have been copying some of the marriage- 
rites as observed by the higher Hindu classes. They are 
all poor labourers and generally live upon daily wages 
which they happen to earn. 

4. The progress of Education amongst the above 
tribes is almost nil. Educationally they are all backward. 
They are not more then 5 % of the Mahalis who can read 
and write Hindi with a very elementary knowledge. There 
are only 6 persons amongst the Mahalis who have read 
upto or passed Matriculation and have knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish. ‘Ghasis’ too are very backward in education. Not 
even 2 % of them can claim to have the elementary 
knowledge of Hindi. None knows English among them. 

As regards Education of ‘Turis’ it can be safely said 
the Turis are better off than the ^Ghasis^ or ‘Mahalis’. 
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Education amongst them is gradually on the progress# 
2 % of them know English of Matric standard and 5 % 
of them know Hindi. 

As regards the Education of girls of the above three 
tribes it is unfortunate to note that as yet no tendency is 
visible among them to educate the girls. Very recently 
the girls among Mahalis and G ha sis are being pressed to 
read and write but without much success. 

5. There is no outstanding personality who is a politi¬ 
cal, educational, social, cultural or religious leader among 
them. No person seems to have come from other classes 
also to work amongst them for this social aud cultural 
uplift. The lack of such valuable workers is partly 

responsible for their being backward educationally, 
socialy, culturally, religiously and politically as well. 

6. There is no non-official association or non-chris- 
tian mission doing any work for the welfare of the these 
tribes. No Christian Mission, too, has ever taken up the 
work of these tribes. 

7. Regular efforts were being made during the time 
of British Government by Christians to convert these 
tribes but they were not successful. The percentage of 
such conversions may be said to be nil. 

8. (a) For the all round upliftment of these tribes 
the first and the foremost duty of the Government should 
be to introduce free compulsory education of children 
(boys and girls) at least upto Middle standard. 

(b) Government should also come forward to remove 
from them the idea of “Inferiority Complex" from which 
they suffer at the bands of higher classes,.the ‘Hindus'.. 
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Further, the tribes, being very poor are regularly exploi¬ 
ted by the village Zamindars who treat them as no better 
than dogs and it is the duty of the Government and 
mainly of the Government officials to put an end to such 
treatment. 

(c) The popular Government is ready to help and sym¬ 
pathise with the condition of these tribes, but there is a 
dearth for sympathetic government officials. Besides 
the duties with a Government officer has to perform, 
popular Government must make it a rule for all their 
officers to cultivate a better contact with these tribes. 

(d) Non-official Associations should come up for the 
rescue of those tribes. At the outset the main duty 
of such Associations should be to inspire confidence in 
them. In backward areas of Chotanagpur it is usually 
seen that non-official Associations cut a sorry figure in 
doing welfare work. The main cause of this is that they 
are not able to accommodate themselves with the back¬ 
ward tribes. The backward people being uneducated and 
uncivilised do not naturally put their faith or confidence 
all at once in persons who go to work among them. It is 
therefore suggested that any work of welfare or uplift- 
ment amongst the backward tribes of Chotanagpur should 
be cautiously done through the agencies of local persons 
who belong to the same class and have a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the social and cultural life of the local people in 
general and of backward classes of the same locality in 
particular. A legacy of fear, inferiority complex and 
social exclusiveness permanently seated for generations in 
the hearts cf backward classes on account of high-handed¬ 
ness and maltreatment by the other high classes cannot 
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possibly wear oft' all at once and hence social workers will¬ 
ing to do ameliorative work among them and to make them 
assimlate with the people in general must take recourse 
to the method suggested above. Every place and locality 
has a special and particular environment of its own which 
moulds the psychology of the public of that place. It is 
therefore necessary for a social reformer or a welfare-work¬ 
er at first to enter into their minds and to chalk out 
means and ways to hasten their progress. Otherwise he 
has to work against odds and the object of his mission 
may be frustrated. 


Santhals and Pahadias 

by 

Gouri Shankar Dalmia. M. L. A . 

[Shn G. S . Dalmia. an M. L. A., of Bihar Legislative 
Assembly is a devoted social worker in the Santhal Parganahs 
of Bihar , with headquarters at Deoghar. He is the working 
Secretary of Santhal Pahadia Seva Mandat. He belongs to 
Marwari Community , and hence enlists the sympathy of rich 
merchants of Calcutta in the matter of financing his Man - 
dal. He is able to spare time from his private as well as par - 
liamentry ivork for this kind of social work for the tribal 
people. 

The Santhals form one of the three major Hill* tribes 
(Bhils, Qonds and Santhals ) in India . The problem of their 
uplift is naturally huge. From this district they have spread 
out to the tea gardens of North Bengal and Assam/md settled 
down there as agriculturists . They are first-class wood and 
jungle cutters. Ed.) 
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?rq% qt qnsft ^ qfriqt % qqrqq fr^ ^k fftqr <ft q*q 
ftqq *$qit qfk qrqit 11 qrqqr fq <qkTf % fstk qq q qrfqq. 
ftrq^.qq; ftqr 11 nrq: % <qkK qqr fqqrf ?irf£ 
% qt% q* jirt qqit 11 frcrc## fq<# m it gtf <qq 11 
q^> 53ft q gsq ?ntf t ffr 1 

qqr?rf it wpjffq q>t qqr q-qfcw | | 

?ffc, q^q fq% sn^s % siqq 1 1 q*tf % fMt*t ^ 
qpjtfq str&r % firs; q*raf it qrqr q*it| *k i) qrc % <k» 
q^f f^tt qq; w&r it $ f^nit 11 qff %q>rc <k $ % garc 
q*itfi qf srrqR qqrqq qf *ft q*q toi \ 1 

it qrqiqiq: *rrq, qn^ft qtT ^iqr 

11 utq #Rft q feq; qra% f 1 *t 15 ^qr qft * m 
#q q%I q?:?ntt qq 4 t ^q#t q^f 11 «R%|qq& 
Sk-qqjsff % frq 11 qt Sk-qqtfff % qq #ri q 
l %qtfqffqrqtq|f 3 iR^I 1 qkR q q|q qr ftsir 
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*ft $rqft t^ttr 11 % qrq, »f)q?, tnq ^rrf^r stk fikw 
5Rqif friw^ *qrqr q*q 11 urat fait$r ^fat ^irt ifcr 
faqrar qqr =qq% qq *tm mf? sifat tp q?wr q it war 11 
3#r it %q^r q*tnr ?fk gri m it qqqft 'iww q*tr 11 
srqrcqrq: 3¥ 5ff qq it frsrr? §?rr qst 11 
fqqtf % q# 4 } iira% ^ 3 itq; qif 11 *hQ^ % qsreqf 
qfq srfqt qq faqtf qit it qqr tit ^ q* ^ *ft ^ ^ I 
wk qw qqr qait 5 ir% 11 ffa qq gfcqr ikft I qtft srrit 
q*r ^ 11 qtqq q*q»it ftqr qqit q§q itir 11 ^ 3^ 
q$ oq; ftw # hpt Km qq*tr 11 qqit qqrq qft qqr *ft 11 

rat it fttr w& qr Rqtq tIi 1 1 % m 
qqkt skk q? fait qrqt: fa?it f 

TTft vm qqreft 1 1 srfa tp irfl fat %fq qit fa 
<k m qr*kt srfo qrrcr 1% 1 1 f ^ faq qq?r % qit far^r fa 
it Tit 1 fa i*ni it »fa it 3?1 fcretq qreff % ?rafa q*tr *rc* 
«Pkt H^nrar $ qk q* fatfaiq q* ftqr *tT i trtfoq qqfa 
TOT TITT fa | qfk t fafaPcR ffaflq % TEfk^ qrqf *t it 
sfa tfa* ^ 1 gjqRqr q*trai % q ftsrpr wm it >fa ^ 1 qqqq 
q?q-q$q fak qq-g5r fasrpt ffaq it qqr *tn 

qq% itfa-ftqrq qq tqkn; qq fi ? pit %q% it i t 
^ g? fa qgqr ^qqr qrqit I qfk TDtt 3,qr fqqr qtq 1 1 

151%^ 

qfi^qr «kr?flq ?tr^r?ff ^ frw % 1 nrarqt[rftqr, 
tftRqrq?if|qT ^k pR-q^rfiqr 1 v& pH-q^ i tfqi 
?tk JTi?i*7fif%qr P 5 -P 5 tnqqr % q|q i 
qt:flti^qr q5t q^rr qt ?r*ft »ttqqf «^t ?qf «t«q*ft 



n«t3Tr 11 ink nnr qn?q it ^ qgsrf 

it w,m £ ‘*stqfr qrk f%*t£- qq qrerc 11 nnrqT qmit % 
sron % Wi% ir nftkrr qfiffqr ft qrrfetr fnqi?ft 11 x^i 
qsrfeqf w,i mw qfr <rizqr ^ »qt? w. TtcTi^ ?rm qft 

TOlqT wfa it hrmi^ | | 

iqr qrrrifqf qfl sfifqqq sinqr qTi srqtf?qf q?R 3i#-qzt ir^rr 
-zr.xtz w^r cT«rr q?n? qft pj<q qr q^nr 11 iqr iper qfr 
qftft wa q “fwf” qqpr f i 

fnqq w% irrarr ?inr 1 1 ntfkrr q* in qq<qr dfa srar ?ror 
firwr m nw mnr 11 tot) ipj^t mqr m^Rtt 11 q* 
ntfiqr, m^r qrk fiR inn qft nrqr *ft 3rau-?TOT 1 1 

q?iffqr qrtir ^ i\ qnqwft q*k nite fm f1 jr#, qrai 
jtrt, 7H qfk qf%rai qit % *rrqr qkt 11 nUkrr qfrfw qspar 
qfrc qqrfn qft q^r foqr qa3 1 1 inqft qrk) qft smr *ft q§n 
<M 11 v&, gsq q,i fiqqi q.t tnj- *rr*r r?t ?pfi?Tr 1 1 

fnit %^r qq fq^fqr to I qfrc qk q?r?f it pit % 
q^qr ^r% sfNr fircre jiraf q* nfl it *pet 11 


Uraon, Munda, and Ho. 

by 

Narayanji , 

(<SfAri Narayanji, M.A. is a life member , Secretary 
and the Chief worker of Adimjati Seva Mandal , Ranchi , 
(Bihar), started about 4 years ago , tw'$A /)r. Rajendra Prasad 
as its President , and SAree Thakkar Bapa as its Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. The institution in addition to its own activities is also 
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doing tribal welfare work on behalf of Bihar Govern went to 
the tune of nearly Its. 2<tnd half lakhs a year. Shri Xarayanji 
is a very active and versatile worker and has devoted himself 
exclusively to the welfare work of the tribes . 

As is very well - ivnowm , the Eraons and- the Mundas 
form the great majority of the tribal people inhabiting Ranchi 
District , and Constitute about out of the total populat¬ 

ion of that district. Christian Missionaries, both Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant , hare worked amongst them for the last 
7 oy ears, made many converts and spread education among 
those converted to Christianity. 

The Hosforma solid tribe, concentrated in Kolhan sub¬ 
division of the adjacent district of Singhbhum. Though edu¬ 
cation could, not be spread among them by missionaries, they 
are now coining up very fast in Hindi and English education. 
Dr. Muzmndar's {of Lucknow) book on ‘ Hos' may be read 
with interest. Ed. ) 

URAON. 

I. Population:- H,38,490. 

*2. Habitat:- Mainly Gumlu Sub-division of Ranchi 
I)istr : ct and western part of Ranchi >S r adar Sub-division 
i. e. Ranchi Sadar P. S., Bero P/S., Kuru, and Lahard 
aga P. S. 

3. The Uraons are agriculturists and good labourers. 
They are in great demand in the Tea gardens of Assam 
after the harvesting of paddy is over. Over a thousand 
families have settled in the tea gardens of Assam. 

4. (a) They live in plains and on hills also. They 
like to live in seclusion but circumstances force them to 
live with other people in general. But when they move 
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with others specially the Banias, they feel uncomfortable, 
because they are fleeced by them. 

(b) Dress:-The Uraons have a simple dress. 

Males generally wear “Karias”. This is a small piece 
of cloth about two yards long and two feet wide. With 
this they hardly cover their shame. The entire body 
except the waist is exposed when working* They cover 
themselves with “Barkis" when they are out of work. 
Barkis are chaddars, hflnd woven and hand-spun, 3 yards 
long and 50" wide. This is the traditional dress. Now- 
a-days the educated among them wear the same dress as 
the plains people, Dhoti, Kurt a, Murctha, sometimes pants, 
coat, trousers and ties also. 

(c) The food is very simple. They produce rice. Ric3 is 
their staple food. Vegetables and dal are prepared in the 
houses of well-to-do agriculturists to entertain the 
guests. In rainy season fish also forms a part of the 
food. They eat pork and flesh of goats when available. 
These form their special food in marriages and other 
festivities. Rice is brewed and special drink is prepared 
both for ceremonial purposes and for the entertainment 
of guests. This drink is called ‘Handia’. This is the only 
evil prevalent among the Aboriginals of Chotanagpur, and 
this ruins them economically. 

(d) Marriage:- The Uraons marry in their own caste 
They are divided into several ‘Killi* or gotras. Marriage 
in the same Killi is prohibited. Punishment is given to 
those who marry in the same Killi, The Uraons are 
divided into about 54 Killis. Some belong to monkey 
Killi, some to rat, lion, tiger, camel and so on. 
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Initiative in settling the marriage is taken by the 
parents of the bride groom. When marriage is settled 
the bride grrom’s party has to pay heavy prieo to the 
bride’s party. Sometimes the price goes up even to five 
to six hundred rupees , in the shape of articles. The 
heaviest price has to be paid by the ‘Ho’ bridegrooms 
and hence a large number of old maidens can be found 
among the Hos. 

For the marriage ceremony, both males and ft males of 
the bridegroom party go to the bride’s house and there 
the ceremony is performed. The ceremony is completed 
after Sindur Dan. Turmeric is freely used to sanctify the 
whole ceremony. Special Mandap is erected and the marr¬ 
iage is performed in the Mandap. The entire party of 
the bride groom is feasted for two days. 1 hen the 
bride’s party goes to the house of the bridegroom. Here 
also both males and females take part. They stay there 
for one day. The marriage ceremony is then said to be 
completed. 

(e) Funerals:** The dead are cremated, and the 
remains are buried in a special cemetarv called Sa^andri. 
Those who die of accidents are buried on river banks and 
the remains are not deposited in the Sasandri. 

(f) Worship:-* In every village an ancient bush is 
maintained and under the shade of this bush, the Uraons 
worship their God. This bush is called “Sarna”. The 
trees of the Sarna are never cut, In every village there 
is a .Pahan who serves as Priest. The pahan comes of 
the family of the original settlers of the village. The 
Pahan first performs the ceremony for the entire village 
and then the villagers take part in the ceremony. In 
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every ceremonial worship, chickens are sacrificed and 
Handia is freely used. Korina, Sarhul Phagur, Dewali 
and Raj Karina are special festivals. These festivals are 
not celebrated simultaneously in every village. Villages 
perform the ceremony one after thr* other. 

(g) The Uraons are an organised tribe. In every 
village there is a pahan and a Mahto. Pahan is the 
priest and Mahto is the administrator. There is a saying 
"Pahan gaon banal a hai, Mahto gaon ehalata hai’\ Sev¬ 
eral villagers are organised in padha. The head man of 
the padha is called Padha Raja. 

(h) The Uraons are terribly afraid of ghosts, and every 
calamity, individual or social, is assigned to a Ghost. Gho¬ 
sts arc controlled by the pahans by an arduous process of 
worship when according to the degree of the wrath of the 
Ghost, chickens, goats, or buffaloes are saerified. Gener¬ 
ally white chicken and rice are enough. But in special 
cases goats and buffaloes are sacrificed. When the Ghosts 
are not controlled, the entire village migrates to some 
other village. Many Uraons left their ancient faith and 
embraced Christianity only to save themselves from the 
clutches of the Ghosts. 

5. Education:* The Uraons are education minded. 
Whenever a school is opened, it is filled with Uraon boys 
and girls. Many Uraons embraced Christianity t because 
they could not educate their children otherwise. They 
are making rapid progress both in elementary* education 
and higher education. Before the advent of Independe¬ 
nce, education was a close preserve of the Christian Miss¬ 
ionaries. The British Govt, entrusted this work to the 
Missionaries in Chotanagpur and gave then large grants. 



The Christians of Ranchi and other districts arc therefore 
educated. At least 50% of the Christians are literate. 
Education among the Christian women is much advanced 
in Bihar. While not even 1° 0 of women in the whole 
of Bihar is educated, as high as 9% of the Christian 
women are educated. At present about 10 thousands of 
Union Children are reading in elementary schools. About 
500 boys are reading in High Schools and about 88 boys 
are reading in different colleges. 

There is one Ur a on Deputy Magistrate. There are 
one Vakil and one Engineer also among them. There are 
about 25 Christian Union graduates. There are 2 Uraon 
girls reading in Colleges and about 35 of them are reading 
in the different classes of schools. 

6. Rai Sahib Bandi Ram Oraon, Shri Theble Oraon, 
Chotan Ram, Sukra Oraon and Antu Bhagat are five 
political leaders among the Uraons. Rai Sahib Bandi 
Ram Oraon is an M.L.A of Purana Ranchi, P.O. Ranchi. 
He defeated Congress candidate in the last Assembly 
election and is a member of the Adibasi Mahasabha. Shri 
Theble Oraon is a worker of Hindu Dharma Raksha 
Sangh. Shri Sukra Pahan of P.S. Sisai is a social work¬ 
er and serves the people in his own sdent way. He was 
a member of the District Board. Shri Chotan Ram is a 
retired Chaprasi and is a social worker of Gumla. Shri 
Antu Bhagat of village Nagar, P.S. Sisai, is an old cong¬ 
ress workef and is the leader of the Tana Bhagats. 

The Tana Bhagats are followers af Mahatma Gandhi. 
They have suffered very much for the cause of freedom 
movement. The British Govt, confiscated their proper¬ 
ty and they became paupers. 
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7. (a) Nibaran Ashram is working from 1930. The 
Seva Kendra, Omnia, is working among them since 1940, 
and the Aciirn Jati Seva Mandal in which the Seva Kendra 
and Nibaran Ashram were merged started work from 1946. 
This is a registered body and has now about 200 small and 
large institutions in the different districts of Ohotanagpur. 

(b) The Christian Missionaries started their work as for 
back as 1848. There are two important Christian Missions 
working in Chota Nagpur; the Roman Catholic Mission 
is the bigger of the two and has over 1000 institutions 
in Ohotanagpur. There are over 3 lacs of converts. 
About 9% of the aboriginals of Simdega subdivison are 
Christian converts. The Christians have a large number 
of converts only in Ranchi District. A few hundreds of 
lie's have been converted as Muslims in Singhbhum 
District. 

8. Non-official organisations should send really sin¬ 
cere and devoted workers to villages who may undertake 
the w r ork in real spirit of service. The Christian Mission¬ 
aries have done tremendous work and the Hindus should 
emulate their example. Among non-official organisaions 
there is a great dearth of educated devoted workers. In 
predominantly aboriginal areas, devoted graduates should 
be sent, who may start really cultural centres, from where 
education may be spread, medicine may be distributed, 
village industries be organised and cultural background 
prepared. The routine work should be followed. The 
daily routine of work should consist of a programme which 
may mould the boys in the culture of the general people. 
The Govt, should finance such centres but the Govt, 
should not undertake the work themselves. Tn Chotanag- 
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pur there is a necessity of at least 50 such centres. That 
means 50 graduates should be encouraged to undertake 
this self imposed task. 

Mundas 

Population: <•* 5, 10, 743 in number. 

They reside in the Southern part of Ranchi Sadar and 
in Khunti sub-division of Ranchi District. In all respects 
they are similar to the Unions. 

Shri Bhaiya Ram Munda is the Social Worker among 
them. He is now an Honorary Magistrate also. His address 
is Adimjati Seva Mandal, Khunti. Shri Devendra Nath 
Samanta is another leader among the Mundas but he is 
cut off from the main current of the Mundas as he resides 
in Singbhum district where the Hos predominate. 

Hos 

Population:—3,40,045. 

They reside in Singhbhum District concentrated in 
Kolhan Area. The Hos put on same dress and eat the 
same food as the Uraons. 

The Hos are a fighting race. Inspite of the best efforts 
of the Christian Missionaries, they could not convert more 
than a few hundred Hos* The Hos have a great liking 
for education and there are already six graduates among 
them and there are about 40 students reading in Colleges. 



The Baiga. 

BY 

A r . V. Jin pat. 

I" Shri A\ !'. is the Joint Secretory of 

Vanwasi Sewa Manilla , CLP ., formerly known as Gond Sewalc 
Smnjh. Prior to this he was the headmaster of a School in 
Jubdepur. In spite of failing health , he sticks on to liis 
post os duty and is doing work among the backward tribes of 
CLP. nitndy, the G mi* and tin B tigers. Th * Biigas are 
one of the most jn'iw.it ice tribes in India , living on hillslopes 
and in forests, by nature shy. and afraid of association with 
plains people. It is only very sympathetic workers , capable, 
of understanding and entering into the. psychology of these 
people , who can show substantial result of work among the. 
Bai gas, and it is needless to say Shri Bapat is one such. 

The big book of Verier Klin on the Buigas may be read 
with interestEd. | 

1. One of the most primitive tribes in India, the 
Baiga has a population of 00,000 in the Central provinces. 
Out of these nearly 20,000 reside in the forests and hills 
of Maud la District alone. Their chief abode is known as 
the Baiga Chak in this district. The total area of this 
Ohak is 22,858 acres. 

2. The Baiga does not ordinarily like to come down 
the hills. He is interested in Bewar cultivation in the 
slopes of the hills or on the hill-tops. He broadcasts seeds 
in the portion of the jungle reduced to ashes and reaps 



the abundant crop of Rahar, Maize, Chowli, Semi and 
Dudhi. He is a strong well-built man ut ; JLsed by the forest- 
department for making and maintaining forest roads. He 
collects roots and fruits of the forest and sells them for 
almost nothing. His services are invited to ward off evil 
spirits that torment human beings. He hunts in the 
forest with his bow and no animal exeept the cow escapes 
him to satisfy his hungry belly. 

3. He is exclusive by nature and habits. The sight of 
a ‘civilised 5 man scares away the Baiga woman and child 
into the forest, but a sympathetic approach brings them 
to you. If you could give them a little liquor they would be 
devoted to you. They wear a Join cloth and weather the j 
sunshine or the storm with their bare bodies. The child¬ 
ren require no clothing at all. The women are clad in one 
white garment only. Their bodies are tattooed from head 
to food and they delight in wearing brass bracelets cover¬ 
ing their forearms and anklets covering their legs and 
necklaces of coloured beads all over their breasts. The 
man would vie w ith the women in piercing his ears for 

earrings of all sizes. He w ill wear a fancy dress at the 
time of dances and on festive occassions. 

The Baigas enjoys a happy domestic life. His wife is 
meek and dovoted to him. A visit to the neat and clean 
thatched hut of the Baiga reminds one of the happy 
Ashrams of the ancient rislps. He speaks a corrupted 
Hindi dialect and indicates his Aryan Culture by the 
pouranic names of his children. The marriage is of the 
Gandharva type. Karma and Saila songs and dances, a 
hearty drink of liquor are the chief items. He is hardy, 
honest, simple and conservative. 



4. The fotest department runs a few primary schools 
for them. The Vanawasi Sewa Mandal, Manilla, runs one 
primary school in the Baiga Chak. But still it may be 
said with little exaggeration that they arc almost neglected. 
Boys have to be. kept at the school with great difficulty. 
No girls attend the schools. Only one Baiga coud be appoi¬ 
nted as a primary School teacher so far. A Baiga who came 
for High School education to Mandla could not tolerate 
the climate and the food of the town, lie became homesick 
and left for good. 

f>. There is no educated outstanding personality 
among the Baigas. Shri D.P. Bilthare, a worker of the 
Van was i Sewa Mandal, Mandla has lived with them and 
takes a lot of interest in their welfare. 

6. No mission works specially for them. Christian 
Missions contact them, but the Baiga is too conservative 
to come into their fold. 

7. Government and non—official agencies should 
put their shoulders toget her to hasten their progress and 
assimilation in the general society. Active welfare work 
should be entrusted to the social worker. Government 
Forest Department should encourage them to take forest 
contracts, give them free material to build their houses, 
school and hostel buildings. Free hostels for boys and 
girls should be started. Education which will fully utilise 
their natural power of doing things with their own hands, 
should be imparted. If properly directed they can comp¬ 
ete with the intellectuals of the towns, they will surpass 
their town brothers in the Police, the Forest and Military 
Departments. Few could equal them in sports. 
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This great national wealth of the forests and the hills of 
our country remains ignored and unexplored. Let Govt, 
and selfless workers join hands to do their best in this 
field. 


Baigas and Gonds 

By 

R. R . Varma. 

(Shri R. R. Varma is the District Organiser of Backward 
Area Welfare Scheifae of C. P. and Berar in Drug District. 
He deals in this article with the Baigas and the Gonds 
inhabiting Drug and Balaghat districts of C. P. and Berar , 
among whom he worked for nearly 3 years. 

The Baigas live in Baihar Tehsil of Balaghat district , 
where ‘Dahis’ or shifting cultivetion is resorted to by the 
tribes. There is practically no education spread among 
them. The Gonds. larger in population than the Baigas, are 
more educated. Recently the Vanwasi Seva Sarniti, Baihar 
has started doing welfare work there and the progress shown 
so far is quite satisfactory. Ed.) 

In Drug and Balaghat Districts of Central Provinces, 
the aboriginal tribes chiefly to be found are Baigas, Gonds 
and Halbas. Their total population is nearly 4 lacs. 

BAIGAS- They live in Baihar Tehsil of Balaghat 
District. Baigas live in seclusion away from villages and 
usually dwell in forests. Being shy and partly afraid, 
they seclude themselves and their main vocation is 
hunting, and gathering of wild fruits. In Baihar Tehsil they 
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have taken to bamboo craftwork and usually prepare 
baskets and bamboo mattings. The Baiga would usually 
])ut on a small loin cloth and in some eases one piece of 
cloth on the head also to serve as protection against 
heat or to carry load. They do not wear shirt or other 
clothing. A female would wear a saree, nearly 4 yards long 
but it is worn in a peculiar style. Their staple food is forest 
products such as roots etc. and rice. Drinking is very 
common among Baigas, and on marriage occasions even 
the poorest Baiga would offer drink to his caste fellows, 
although it may be that lie has to incur debt for this 
purpose. 

Education among Baigas is almost nil. During the 
last two and a half years that 1 have spent among them, I 
came across only one Baiga who is a Matriculate. There 
are some boys who have recently rassed primary standard. 
There are very few girls of this community who are educa¬ 
ted. There are no outstanding personalities among them 
political, social or religious. But every big village or 
group of villages has one headman whom all respect and 
listen to. There are no Christian or non-Christian 
missionary workers among them (Baigas). Very recently 
the Backward Area Welfare Scheme of C. P. Govt, is 
trying to uplift the lot of the poor Baigas. 

GONDS. In Drug District they have settled down 
in Sanjar-Balod and Bemetaro Tehsil and in Balaghat 
district in Baibar telisil and a few in Waraseoni tehsil. 
There is a sub-division of Gonds known as Halbas. They 
are in Sanjar-Balod tehsil. Gonds and Halbas have 
settled down in plains and most of them have taken to 
cultivation. Some of them who arc more backward, 



resort to ‘l)ahia’ cultivation. This is common in South 
Baihar Tehsil. 

At ore time in the sixteenth Century when Gonds 
rulf d, local zamindars cropped up and they carved out 
small principalities for themselves. There are the present 
day zamindars of Bijaigarh, Pola, and Bhanpur, in 
Baihar, tthsi], Dcndikhara, Pana-baras, Manpur 
Chauki, and Auridhi in Sanjar-Balod Tehsil, and Gahdai, 
Sahaspur-lohara, Thakurtola in Bemetara tehsil. There 
are still Gond zamindars but most of them have 
mismanaged the affairs. 

Gonds are better educated than the other aboriginals 
in this area. In Baihar tehsil nearly 40 private primary 
Schools are being managed by Vanwasi Sewa Samiti, 
Baihar. Under B. A. W. Scheme, the Government has 
opened nearly 8 Primary schools and there are some 
schocls run by Janapada Sabha, Baihar, and two schools 
by American Christian mission, Baihar, one being a middle 
school* Some of the Gonds of Baihar have opend a 
private High School at Baihar known as Bhumijan High 
School. Some Gonds-girls are also studying in these 
schools. 

The usual diet of a Gond is rice. A Gond cultivator 
would try just to get enough food for the year and would 
put in his maximum labour. A Gond would earn just to 
maintain himself and no more. The marriage ceremonies 
are quite interesting, and their description would be 
lengthy and hence suffice it to say that they spend beyond 
their means to make it a success. Drinking on marriage 
occasions is still common. The important festival of the 
Gonds is the worship of the family God once in a year 



along with all the members. This festival in Baihar 
tehsil is known as “Naroj” celebration. 

Recently an unregistered body known as Akhil Gond* 
wana Gond Maha Sabha was working among Gonds cf 
Baihar tehsil on communal lines. The leaders were 
making money for themselves but since the activities 
have been exposed, the body has become unpopular. 
Recently through the efforts of Gond leaders an inst’tuton 
known as ‘Vanwasi sewa Samit!’ has been started at Baihar. 
Thakur Nain Singh, the most popular man of Baihar 
Tehsil is the president and Thakur Kisan Singh of Bhimlot, 
a social worker is the Secretary. The Samiti is managing 
40 Primary Schools. More details of the activities may 
he had from the Secretary, Vanwasi Sewa Samiti, Baihar, 
0. P. The address of the leaders are given below. 

1. Thakur Nain Singh, Village Gunda, Post B. Mohgaon, 

Tehsil Baihar, C. P. 

2. Thakur Kishan Singh, Village Bhimlot, Post B. 

Mohgaon, Tehsil Baihar, C. P. 

3. Thakur Partap Singh, Village Fatehpur., Post 

Paraswara, Tehsil Baihar, C. P. 

These persons also carry on propaganda in favour of 
prohibition and at some places the response has been 
remarkable. 

In Drug District there is a Christian Missionary orga¬ 
nisation at Dondi (Sanjar-Balod Tehsil). They have 
opened some schools in forest areas and distributed free 
medicines. There is no conversion now but the Chri¬ 
stian population in Sanjari Balod tehsil is nearly 2000. 
In Baihar tehsil of Balaghat distirct, Amerian mission 
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under Rev. R.V. Marble, is carrying nn its activi¬ 
ties. It has opend 2sehools and there are churches in the 
tehsil. There is no conversion now. The Christian popu- 
lation is negliblo. They have been working for nearlv 
80 years. 

In order that tlie lot of the aboriginals may be imp¬ 
roved it is neceessary that Government should render 
adequate help to institutions like Vanwasi Seva Samti, 
Baihar Tehsil. These institutions should be training insti¬ 
tutions to prepare social workers who can be entrusted 
with the welfare work. It is particularly essenial at this 
stage .n our political history that the Adiwasis should be 
given right guidance so that they may not be misled. A 
regular plan should he drawn up to bring the aboriginals 
in line with other people. As fur as practicable the Chri¬ 
stian mission should be made to withdraw from the 
aboriginal areas and other suitable institutions should 
be started to replace them. Students and workers from 
aboriginal tribes should be encouraged to join approved 
institutions which are doing sonm real good to the 
aboriginals and later on they may be helped to work 
among their own people. 

I am sure that with good efforts the primitive people 
can be raised to the level of others so that they get 
assimilated with them. 



Bhatras and Murias. 

BY 

Sh iva Ram Das . 

\Shri Shiva ram Das is the District Organiser of Back¬ 
ward Areas Welfare Scheme of C.P . and Berar in the most 
primitive area of Bastar District. 

The Bhatras a primitive tribe of Bastar akin to the 
Gonds are said to have originally migrated from Warangal 
District of Hyderabad State with the Rajas of Bastar . They 
are employed as village watchmen , and domestic servants and 
are alloivedto clean cooking vessels. 

The Murias are really a branch of the Gonds , speaking 
Gondi language . They are skilful cultivators and they 
keep their villages clean and comfortable # A distinguishing 
feature of the Murias of North Bastar State is their Gotul 
systemic , a system of having a Gotul or Bachelor 9 s house 
for the training of the young. Ed.] 

Bhatras:— 

Bhatras are one of the important aboriginal tribes of 
Bastar. They inhabit a large porton of the north-east 
corner of Bastar along the border of Jevpore (Orissa). 
Their number in Bastar according to the 1931 census was 
32 thousands and odd. It must have considerably increased 
by now. There are 3 sub-divisions in their caste, namely 
(1) Pith Bhatra (2) Annait Bhatra aad (3) San Bhatra. 
Many of them wear “Janeu^-the sacred thread like the 
high caste Hindus. It is said that the right to do so was 
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secured by their ancestors from one of the Maharajas of 
R star in olden times. This tribe is generally much influ¬ 
enced by Hindu culture in its customs and manners. 

2. Their main vocation is agriculture and they have 
taken to permanant cultivation gradually ns against 
shifting cultivation. 

3. Leaving the patches of forest here and there, their 
habitation lies in an open country with plenty of rice fields 
and the\7 Jive mixed up with the other people in general. 
Their dress generally consists of scanty clothing—a small 
dhoti above the knees and a small piece of cloth tied on 
the head as turban. Females however cover the upper 
part of their body also but not the head. Their food 
consists of rice at night and of “pej” (gruel) usually in the 
day time. They are non—vegetarians but not beef-eaters. 
They take liquor. Generally marrag<s after attaining 
age are customary, but chid marriages are also in vogue 
amongst them. The marriage ceremony usually lasts for 
2 or 3 days—feasting, dancing, singing, and drinking, 
forming prominent items therein. Like all other aborig¬ 
inals, they are very fond of dancing and singing. “Oha.’tp* 
arav” is their favourite song of pastime. Their language 
“Bhatri” has dialectic influence of Oriya and Halbi. 

4. Bhatras are an intelligent class of aboriginal people. 
They are socially more advanced than most of their othei 
aboriginal brethren- Yet; they have not been generally 
very keen in the past for schooling of their boys-much 
less for their girls. Consequently,their educational progress 
has been generally confined to primary education and 
even that to some only. A few have had some Middle 
School education and training as primary school teachers. 
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i>. There are no outstanding personalities worth the 
name amongst them. There may be one or two in their 
tribe form amongst the Mokaddams of their villages. 
There is at present none even in the newly created Janpad 
Sabha as a member. 

0. There are no Indian non-Christian Missions or 
Assoc iations doing welfare work amongst this tribe. The 
Methodist Christan Mission of Jagdalpur has its missions 
or branches in some of the villages in the Bhatra area 
for sever *1 years pa<t, but I have as yet heard of no 
Bhatra converted to Christianity. 

7. The extent of Christian or Muslim proselytisation 
has thus been practically nil among this tribe so far as is 
known to me. 

8. It will not take long for this tribe to assimilate 
with the people in general since it has already assimilated 
to a good extent in some respects. What the present 
Govt, has, of late, begun to do through its Backward 
Areas Welfare Scheme should be continued for its advance¬ 
ment. To hasten its progress, it may be suggested that:—* 

(i) more village approach roads in the interior should 
be laid and existing ones improved. 

(ii) The method of education in general need to be 
supplemented by suitable playlets, songs, dialogues, 
etc. in verse, which can be used while dancing, by 
getting them composed by experts in their own dialect 
and in Deonagari script, depicting their life and 
inculcating through them the desired ideas, for the 
Social Education centres. Some of them may be 
recorded and filmed for the Propaganda Van. 
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H. MURIAS; Murias are a particular group of primitive 
people falling in the category of “GoncLs” in general. They 
are also called “Koitur”, Almost the whole of North 
Bastar excepting the Aboojh Mar hills is inhabited by 
the so called Murias whose number in Bastar according 
to the 1931 Census was estimated at about one lac and 
odd. It must have much increased by now. Murias of 
Jagdalpur Tehsil and near about are far more socially 
assimilated with people in general than the rest of their 
brethren and they differ generally in most respeets- 
language, customs, and manners—from those living in 
the other parts. 

2. The main vocation of this tribe is agriculture 
supplemented by gathering of wild fruits etc. from the 
forest. They have taken to wooden ploughs and perma- 
nant cultivation generally. Some do “Dahia” cultivation 
in Badis also besides their permanant fields. 

3. Murias live mixed up with the people in general 
in the plains. They use scanty clothing generally. Males 
and also females-excepting those of the advanced area- 
cover only the lower parts of their bodies. They are 
fond of beads, combs, and ornaments like rings and bangles 
which they wear. Their food consists of rice or “pej” 
(gruel) prepared of broken rice pieces or millets. They 
are non-vegetarians. Beef-eating is prohibited nowa¬ 
days. They take liquor and Salphi juice as drinks. They 
have no child marriage system. Marriage is generally 
held in the bridegroom's house by bringing the bride 
there amidst dances, songs, feasts and drinks. Their 
favourite song is “Relo”. They speak ‘Gondi’ excepting 
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the Murias of JagdaJpur side who speak only Halbi. The 
Murias of Kondagaon and Narainpur Tehsils have the 
well known ‘Ghotul’ organisation in their villages unlike 
those of Jagdalpur side. Great eo-operation is seen 
amongst these people in any work relating to their village 
or community. 

4. The progress this tribe has made in education so 
far has been very little. A few have had primary educ¬ 
ation and out of them a few probably had some Middle 
School Education or training as primary school teachers. 
The education of their girls has been almost negligible. 

5. Murias are generally bold and hardy people, good 
bow-men and experts in the use of axe. In view of their 
food, consequent temperament and hardy life, a question 
that suggests itself is whether most of them can not be 
suitably trained as military men. 

6. There are no outstanding personalities among 
them excepting the few members of the Bastar Janpad 
Sabha, one of whom is Rupji. village Binjili, Pargania 
Majhi, Narainpur, Bastar. 

7. There are no Indian non-christian Missions or 
Associations working in the areas and no Christian missions 
either. No proselytisation has so far been heard of among 
this tribe. 

8. The Backward Areas Welfare Scheme of the pre¬ 
sent Govt, should be continued. This tribe will compar¬ 
atively take more time for assimilation with the people 
in general. To hasten its progress, the two suggestions 
made as regards the Bhatras in the last para of this note 
hold good for this tribe also. 



Bhuinhars. 

BY 

II.lt. Gop. 

[Skri Hit. Gop is the District Organiser of Backward 
Areas Welfare Scheme of C.P . and Berar , in Vaikunthpur . 

The Bhuinhars, the Gonds and the Bajwars are the three 
important backward tribes found in Korea subdivision . Of 
these the latter two have settled as agriculturists . But the 
Bhuinhars are the most primitive of the tribes, and no atte¬ 
mpt to educate them has ever been made , till the Backward 
Area Welfare scheme was started by the C . P . Government. 
Only one primary school has been opened for them under the 
said scheme . Ed.] 

The population of Bhuinhars in Korea State of C.P. 

is 5,344. They are scattered through-out in the State. 
The tribe has no sub—divisions. According to mytholog¬ 
ical tradition, they trace their history from the days of 
Mahabharat war and claim their ancestry from the Pand- 
avas, the heroes of Mahabharat, and consequently treat 
the Korwas, another aboriginal tribe found in the Surguja 
State, who claim to have descended from the Kauravas 
as their cousins. They have a natural hatred and dislike 
for the Korwas and they do not mix with them. They 
even avoid to reside near the residences of Korwas. The 
Bhuinhars are not seen in the village or even in the parti¬ 
cular area where the Korwas reside. 

The Bhuinhars are non—agriculturists. Formerly they 
carried on “Bewar” cultivation to some extent, but the 
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same was prohibted by the State to save the jungle-wealth 
from being devastated by these indiscriminate agricultu¬ 
rists. 

Their chief vocations are:— 

1. Hunting of wild animals for flesh for their own 
consumption. 

2. Production of lac. 

11. Bamboo work. 

4. Gathering of jungle produce such as Mahua and 
Hurra. 

5. Gathering of medical herbs for their own use and 
for curing the ailments of others. 

The extraction of lac from the ‘Palas* trees which 
forms the main occupation of the tribe is prohibited now 
by the enactment of the Land Tenure Order in the State. 
Previously they used to extract lac on the trees grown 
on the holdings of others. Now the Order recognises the 
right of trees in the owner of the holdings and thus they 
are now deprived of their main source of income. Hunt¬ 
ing of wild animals was prohibited even during State 
regime and now also the Bhuinhars are not allowed to hunt. 
They are experts in bamboo work. Thay prepare fine 
baskets and mats. They have imbibed the sense of 
indifference towards agriculture from their ancestors and 
it will take time to make them regular cutivators. As 
they have no interest in cultivation, they have no 
resources for undertaking agricultural operations. They 
have no cattle wealth. 

They prefer residing in hilly tracts, away from human 
habitation. Those who live in plains, construct their 
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dwellings far away from those of other tribes. They like 
to live in seclusion. 

A piece of cloth round the waist is their only under 
wear in all the seasons. The women are practically half 
naked* They cover their bodies with a small piece of cloth. 
They consume very little food grains during the year. 
Their staple food is Maize and jawar and to a small extent 
rice. They also live on Mahua, flesh, roots, and leaves of 
the trees. They are very fond of ‘Lakara’ a local vegeta¬ 
tion and eat its flowers a rid leaves, making it palatable 
by mixing in it a bit of salt and chillies. 

The marriages are generally performed in the rainy 
season. They dance and drink during the night of marriage 
function. Marriage does not cost them much. It may 
be only Rs. 10/-to Rs. 20 -. The main item of expen¬ 
diture during marriage ceremonies is liquor. Dances and 
drink are invariably accompanied dy w r edding songs. 

The main characterstic with them is their immodesty, 
and licentiousness is negligible when compared w r ith other 
tribes. 

Nobody ever attempted to educate these people so 
far. Recently a primary school under the B.A.W. Scheme 
has been started in a village where Bhuinhars formed the 
main population. 

There is no outstanding personality among them, 
having political educational, or social or religious 
importance. 

Infiltration of Missionaries in this State for carrying on 
proselytisation among the aboriginal tribes of this place 
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was prohibited in the State regime. Muslims have not 
converted any to their faith. 

The Government is at present doing nothing for them. 
The Government should take early steps for the ameliora¬ 
tion of the conditions of the tribe. Intensive propaganda 
should be done to make them take to plough cultiva¬ 
tion as Iheir chief occupation. The Government should 
grant lands free to them. 8 to 10 acres of land for an 
average family of five members will be sufficient for their 
maintenance. Bhuinhars are criminals by nature and in 
abs nee of any occupation for their livelihood, they resort 
to theft, murder anb loot. 


Gonds 

BY 

N. V. Bapat. 

[Shri N. V• Bapat has been kind enough to contribute 
two articles , one on the*Baigas*published elsewhere in the book 
and this y the other , on the ( Gdnds\ The Gonds he deals with are 
the inhabitants of Mandla district in C. P, and Berar , and are 
the most numerous of the tribes of that district-viz . the Gonds , 
the PardhanSy the Baigas and the Kols . Their population 
is nearly two and a half lacs out of a total population of over 
3 lacs of Aboriginals in Mandla distirct . They are mostly 
agriculturists . While some of them are landless labourers the 
aristocratic section among them—Raj Gonds-have become 
completely hinduisedy with respect to marriage and religious 
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rites and social customs . Educationally the Gonds are more 
advanced than the other tribals. 

The Gonds population of C, P. is nearly 20 lacs out of 
the total population of 30 lacs in C. P,, before 15 Chatlingarh 
states were merged in the province . Ed,] 

1. They live in all the three Tehsils of the District of 
Mandla, C. P. which is mostly rugged and mountainous. 
Out of a total population of over 5 lakhs in the district 
the aboriginals number over 3 lacs, over 75% of w T hom 
are Gonds. They have no sub-divisions here, except that 
some worship 7 Gods, some 6, and some even less. 

2. They are generally agriculturists. If large owners 
of land they ar<* known as Bliois; if small they are Kisans. 
There are among them a 1 lrgc number of landless labourers. 

3. They are now mixed with the people in general form¬ 
ing an important link in the economy of this District. 
The Raj Gonds, the aristocrate section among the Gonds 
perform thread ceremony and solemnise first marriages by 
Hindu rites; observe festivals like Holi, Dusehra 
Dewali and Shivratri; worship Satya Narayan and hear 
his Katha with devotion, and regard Gomata and Nar¬ 
mada Mai with respect. The dress of the Gonds consists 
of a Dhoti, a Bandi and a Pagri or Pheta. Their women 
wear coloured Saris, one end tucked in between the legs. 
(Orthodox women wear white Saris). The more civilized of 
them call themselves Raj Gonds and live like Kashtriyas. 
The less civilised who live far away in the interior forests 
and hills are more akin to the Baigas (priests of Gonds), 
the most primitive of the Hill-tribes in the Gondwana. 

4. Kodo and Kutki ‘pej’ (gruel) and vegetables and 
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tender leaves of almost all big trees particularly ‘PipaT 
and roots form their diet. They would not spare any 
animal for the sake of its flesh, even snakes would be 
their favourite dish. They love liqour and inspite of all 
vigilance of the Excise Deqartment they, whenever 
possible, brew their own liqour fron Mahuva flowers. For 
the worship of their Gods liquor and animal sacrifices are 
necessary and the sacrificial victim is despatched in a 
revoltingly cruel manner. 

The Baiga is the priest of the Gonds who celebrate 
a Gone! marriage. The girl's party goes to the bride¬ 
groom’s village. Lot of Haldi (Turmeric) is used to 
signify marriage. Liquor and dances are the principal 
items. Divorce is easy and very common. Unnatural 
vice is almost unknown. 

Other special characteristics of this tribe are indo¬ 
lence, lack of ambition and fitful industry without appli¬ 
cation. Their truthfulness is now limited to their dealings 
amongst their own peopl e. Boys at school aspire to pass¬ 
ing the matriculation examination and securing Govt, 
services which are readily promised end proflerred to them. 

5. During the last 5 years they have changed their 
attitude towards education. They want more primary 
schools for their children. Even girls attend these schools 
in a considerable number. If lodging and boarding are arra¬ 
nged free of cost they are willing to give secondary educ¬ 
ation to the boys. Even for free college education there is no 
reluctance on the part of the guardians to spare their 
grown up wards. There are only half a dozen highly 
educated families among them. A District Organiser of 
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Backward Area Welfare Department, a few circle 
organisers of the same department, one food Inspector, 
one Advocate and only one Doctor are the educated 
Gonds, I know of. One retired Excise Inspector and one 
retired Railway servant have entered the field of social 
service and they wield considerable influence on their 
community. 

6. At present only one non-Christian Mission is doing 
welfare work. It .is the Vanwasi Sewa Mandal, Mandla. 
It is a Provincial Body which has started its activities in 
Mandla District. Its founder President is Shri Thakkar 
B:ipa and the Working Secretary is Shri N. V. Bapat. 
The Mandal runs 28 Primary Schools, 2 Middle Schools 
and free Hostels numbering 4 for boys and 2 for girls. 
Catholic Missions have colonies at Sijhora, Kudela Murpha 
and Dullopur. Recently they appear to be gradually 
winding up their free hostels. Percentage of new converts 
now-a-days is negligible. 

7. Welfare activities should be entrusted by the C. P. 
Govt, to nonofficial associations doing Social Service. 
They should reorient their policy, by confining their 
attention to starting and running Model Ashrams and 
Training Camps for boys and girls and leave the primary 
education to Government and Janpads. 

Real selfless workers with no ambition for political or 
executive power, no encumbrance, and no rigidity of 
outlook are needed. 



Gond, Halba, Kamar, Bhunjia, Saura 
and Binjhwar. 

BY 

Ram Nath 

[ Shri Ram Nath is the District Organiser of Backward 
Areas Welfare Scheme of C.P. in Raipur district . 

The Bhunjias and the Binjhwars derive their origin 
from a mixed descent of the Gonds; the Halbas and the 
Bigasa. There are two subdivisions among the Bhunjias, the 
Chaukutias and the Chindas. The former are said to be of 
illegitimate descent . Though they are strict in their social 
observances, they rank lower than the Gonds. But the 
Kamar8 accept food at their hands. 

The Kamars are a small Dravidian tribe being an offshot 
of the Gonds. They have nothing to do with the Kamars of 
Chota Nagpur or of the Telugu country, where the Kamars 
are one of the artisan castes working in iron, but they have a 
veneration for iron tools and worship them. Ed .] 

The following aborginal tribes reside in different parts 
of Raipur Distiret, C. P., Gonds, Halba, Kamar, Bhunjia, 
Saura, Koli, Binjhwar, and Nagarchi. 

Thfe number of the Gonds is far greater than any other 
tribe in this area. They are scattered all over the 
district. They are the men who initiate the life of forest 
dwellers. As such they are reduced to the necessity of 
tolerating the difficulties and withstanding the dangers 
involved therein. 
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1. Generally the Gonds and the Halbas live in mud- 
houses- Other tribes are still backward—living in cottages 
and huts which are purely temporary < onstrm tio s, and 
which have hardly any compound. No doors are fixed. 
Hence there is no safety or protection for them. As their 
belongings are few, they are careless about the proper 
maintenance of the houses. 

2. The Gonds, the Halbas, the Sauras and the 
Binjhwars have taken to agriculture as their main vocation. 
They derive subsidiary income from fruit gathering and 
collection of Tendu leaves. Ihis is their seasonal routine. 
There are many forest villages. Here they are engaged 
in wood-cutting, p ^tty construction etc. The Kamars and 
Bhunjias are hunters. The Kamars are seldom found 
without bows and arrows. Bamboo work, woodcutting 
and collection of honey are. their chief vocation. 

3. (a) The Gonds live in plains mixed with the educated 
elements, business men and officials. The other tribes 
mentioned in the list are seldom found in the plains. But 
the Halbas have attained similar standard of living. The 
Kamars have no permanant habitation. They build their 
huts away from villages or else they will have a colony of 
their tribes only. They shift from one place to another due 
to certain religious prejudices. There is one peculiar noti¬ 
on prevalent among Kamars. When a certain bird known 
as “Naharni” shrieks near a Kamar's hut or village, they 
quit the hut or the village. To them it is a danger signal. 
In order to avoid the impending calamity, they shift to 
some other place. 

[b] Dress: —Their usual dress is dhoti and shirt. The 
majority of them wear ‘langoti’ specially during working 



hoars. The women folk use rough Saries. They hardly use 
blouses. The Kamars and Bhunjias wear still less cloth¬ 
ing. Even in biting cold they are accustomed to sieep 
with bare bodies in the open, keeping fire by the side. 
They look shabby in appearance. 

[e] Food:- Generally they take Rice during night. For 
the day time they have a separate preparation known as 
“BASF\ Rice is cooked in earthen pot. After finishing 
food in the night, water is mixed with the remaining 
portion of rice and is allowed to remain in the pot in 
which it was cooked. The vegetable cooked at night is used 
for the suceeding day. This practce is prevalent among the 
rich also, jmrticularly during summer season. The poor 
people subsist on Mahua alone in the absence of rice. 
They supplement their diet by flesh which they get by 
hunting. 

[d] Marriage System:- Child Marriage is still in vogue. 
There are different systems observed by different sections 
of the tribes. Among them the custom of engaging the 
Pandit for performing the marriage ceremony is not com, 
mon. But among the advanced section this is customary. 
The Gonds observe a typical practice known as “Khari ,y 
where no Pandit is required for conducting the celebra- 
tons. The members themselves decide the auspicious 
moment of betrothal ceremony. The ceremony is accom¬ 
panied by great rejoicing and then liquor is used liberally. 
In certain quarters reformist tendencies have dawned 
among the prominent men. They are introducing modera¬ 
tion to remove the filthy atmosphere on the occasion. 
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fe] The tribes are famous for folk songe and dances. 
f ‘DAD ARIA” is the common song. “RILO” and 
"KARMA” are the main dances. “RILO” is a mixed 
dance. This used to be a public dance where men and 
women enjoy dancing. Gradually they are realising that 
it is vulgar and they are trying to make it a priv to affair. 

4. Until now the education among the aboriginals 
was confined to limited circles. With the advent of 
Backward Area wefare scheme in OP,. facilites are 
being shown to the tribes. This programme has awake¬ 
ned the enthusiasm of the public. The response is imme¬ 
nse. There are over 1000 students studying in 10 primary 
Schools. Out of this number, about 150 are girls. They 
are mostly tribals. Two Middle schools have attracted 
227 students with 45 hostellers in each institution. 10 stud¬ 
ents are being sent to Normal school training every year. 
Scholarships are being granted to Middle as well as High 
School students. Unfortunately there is no aboriginal 
candidate for College Scholarship. 

5. There are some noted personalities in different 
branches of public life. [1] Shri Budhansai [GondJ of 
village Arand P. O.:- Pirhora, is a veteran leader of the 
Gonds in this zone. [2] Shri Bhanupratap Singh [Gond] 
Zamindar, Komakhan P. O., Komakhan, is deeply 
interested in the educational activities. He has rendered 
valuable help to our Middle School which is being run 
at Komakhan. 

[3] Shri Jagat Ram Mande- 

shwar (Halba) D.O. Sihawa, 

[4] Shri Hira Singh „ (Gond) (Dhamtari) 

[5] Shri Pirtu Ram „ (Ahir) 
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The above three have played their role in the political 
sphere and they still enjoy the confidence of the public, 

(6) Shri Ramu Thakur (Gond) P.O. Sihawa* 

(7) ,, Keju Thakur (Gond) P.O. Sihawa. 

(8) ,, Ganesh Singh (Gond) P.O. Gariyaband. 

Nos. 6,7,8, have done appreciative work in connect¬ 
ion with the organisation of Multi-purpose Co-operative 
Society. 

(9) Shri Loknath Malguzar (Halba) 

(10) Shri Dulchand ,, ,, (Halba) 

(9) and (10) have been busy in the organisation of 
Multi purpose Cooperative Societies among their commu¬ 
nity. 

6. There is no Non-Christian body working in this 
area for the welfare of the tribals. The members from 
the different communities have their own programmes of 
occasional meeting for settling their own affairs and 
paving the vr&y for reform. The Christian instituting 
at Ghotula, Mohodi and Jagdishpur, have been pursuing 
their actvities from a long period. 

7. Ih many cases the Harijans have been the victims 
of the Christian proselytisation. The instances of abrqgi- 
nals having embraced Christian or Muslim religion arevery 
few in this district. 

8. There is vast field for work. There is 'hope for 
quick progress if suitable and hardworking workers are 
recruited. Those who are ready to live among them and 
create sympathetic atmosphere can succeed in no time. 



Gonds, Korkus, And Bharias 

BY 

J. L. Shrivastava. 

(Shri J. L. shrivasstava is the District Organiser in 
Chhindwara District under the Backward Areas Welfare 
Scheme of C.P. Govt. 

Out of a total population of nearly 4 lacs of Iribals in 
Chhindwara district , 3 lacs are Gonds, about 40,000 are 
Korkus , and about 20,000 are Bharias. The Gonds, as in 
other parts of C.P., are generally agriculturists , and culti¬ 
vate land on hill tops , not easily accessible to the people of 
the plains. Their method of cultivation is known as 1 Dahui 
or *Bewar which consists of cutting forest wood and burning 
it, and sounng the seed on the ashes spread over the area. 
The Bharias and the Korkus usually officiate as priests for 
the other tribal people. Borne of the Bharias serve as farm- 
servants and field labourers and their services are in 
demand as they are hardy and industrious . 

The Korkus consider themselves as Hindus , and their 
marriage and religious ceremonies are akin to those of 
Hindus. But their law of inheritence is quite different. They 
worship the Sun and the Moon . Their villages are genera - 
lly clean. They are remarkably honest and truthful , slow 
at calculation ond very indignant at being cheated . They 
are imprudent and great drunkards . 

The four volumes on the Tribes and Castes of C. P., by 
Rusell and Iliralal may be read with profit in this conec- 
tion. — Bd.) 
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There are three important Aboriginal tribes in Chhind** 
wara District— Gonds, Korkus, and Bharias. The total 
population of all these tribes in the district is 3,87,000. 
80% of these are Gonds, 10% arc Korkus and 5% aro 
Bharias, and the ramaining 5% belong to other tribes. 

Nine big jagirs in the district are thickly populated 
with the aboriginal tribes. All the Jagirdars are tribal 
people. Of these, one belongs to Korku tribe, and all the 
others are Gonds. 

The main occupation of the Gonds is agriculture. They 
cultivate lands on the hill slopes. Here and there the 
Bond system still exists, i.e. when the aboriginals borrow 
money from the non-aboriginals, the former have to ren¬ 
der service to the latter in lieu of interest on the money 
borrowed. 

Korkus and Bharias cultivate the land on the hills 
by cutting the forest trees and burning wood, and then 
by sowing the seed on the ashes spread over that area. 
This is called Be war (Dahia) the seed cultivation. 
This provides them with food for only four months in 
year, and they have to live on fruits and roots for 
the remaining portion. Most of them live on hill tops, 
but a few live on a lower level ( 1000ft to 2000ft. below 
the tops ). This region is called Patalkot, and is nearly 
20 sq. miles in extent, in which there are 12 villages. 
The population in this region is only 800. The way up 
the hills is very steep and difficult to climb up. The 
Bharias are shy and are even afraid of strangers, and 
run away at their sight. They avoid mixing with people. 

The dress of these tribes is easily distinguishable from 
that of non-aboriginals. It is very dirty and unclean. 
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They war loin cloth above their knees. Females in the 
southern portion of the district use Saree and polka where¬ 
as others do not wear polka. 

The aboriginals invite all their people for marriage 
functions. Bharias and Korkus act as priests. Dowry 
has got to be paid to the bride. After the marriage, the 
bride and the bridegroom go to the parents of the girl. 

There is very little progress in English Education; there 
is not much of elementary education even, and there is 
no education among girls at all. 

There are four outstanding personalities in the Dist¬ 
rict among Gonds:— 

1. Th. Phulbhan Shah, M. L. A, and member of a 
Sub-Committee of Constituent Assembly. 

2. Th. Udaibhan Shah, Jagirdar, Pagara and Harrai 
Estate. 

3. Shri Wadiva, M. A. LL. B, Pleader. 

4. Th. Shivram, A. D. E. 0., Seoni. (Retired) 

An ashram is run in Seoni Tahsil, by Vanwasi Seva 
Mandal of Mandla, from Feb. 1949. 

The Christian missionaries are doing some work in 
Bijori near Tamia and in Seja near Amarwara. 

The most urgent need for the amelioration of these tribes 
is education, and non-official associations should be given 
substantial help by the Government. The Govt, should 
frame laws prohibiting the alienation of lands by aborigines 
to any other except to another aboriginal, without the 
previous sanction of the District Officer or the Commission. 
The Govt, should render help to the tribals for their 
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economic uplift and for improvement of their lands by 
supplying them with seeds by digging wells and by 
lending money to them on Tacavi loans. There should be 
reservation of seats for these classes in the Govt. Depart¬ 
ments of service, and in the assemblies and local bodies. 
Compulsory education should be immediately introduced. 


Gonds, Kaxkus and Pardhans 

BY 

N.S. Saigal . 

(Shri y. S, Saigal is the District Organiser under the 
Backward Area Welfare Scheme of C . P,, in Betul 

District . 

The Pardhans are an inferior tribe of the Gonds and 
receive the offerings at the religious ceremonies and the 
clothes of the departed at funerals . Their occupation is to 
act as priests and minstrels of the Gonds . It is said that 
the Gond Rajas employed the Pardhans as their Ministers, 
They are more intellingent and cunning than the Gonds 
and had criminal propensities and wer& noted for cattle 
lifting and robbery . They have become more peaceable , 
though they still have a reputation for petty thieving .— Ed,) 
The Area under the Backward Area Welfare Scheme 
comprising of Betul-Hoshangabad and Nim&r Districts 
less Burhanpur Tehsil cout&ins total tribal population 
of about 2,76,000 and including Makarai State recently 
merged in Hoshangabad district. 
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1. The important aboriginal inhabitants are the 
Gonds among whom there are two sub divisions, namely 
“R.<j Gonds" and “Dhur Gonds", and they form 75% of 
the total aboriginal population. Dhur Gonds predomi* 
nate while Raj Gonds are sparsely scattered in this area. 
The next predominating Aboriginals are the Korkus who 
form about 20% of total aboriginal population of this area. 
These Korkus have settled cent percent in the villages in 
the Khalwa tract of Nimar district and Dainjipura tract 
of Bctul District. The 3rd aboriginal community who 
are scarce is Pardhans and there is no definite locality 
in this area where they can be said to live in large numbers 
but the percentage of their population comes to l%to 
2% of the aboriginal population. Other minor and 
practically negligible tribes are Ojha, Bhil, Bhilalas, 
Kols and Banjaras. All minor tribes together consti¬ 
tute about 3% in this area. There are no sub-divisions 
among these tribal people excepta mong Gonds. 

2. Most of the aboriginal and primitive tribes of this 
area were agriculturists, but they are gradually being red¬ 
uced to mere labourers. I heir main vocations at present 
are Charcoal making, Wood-cutting, bamboo and timber 
transport by carts, bomboo work like floor-mats, mats, 
baskets and dhuli etc; and wild fruit gathering like 
myrabolams, mahuva, guli, chironji, gum. Hunting is their 
daily hereditary hobby. 

3. The above tribes inhabit at the foot of the hills 
and on hills of Satpura ranges and they are found less 
in the plains then on the hills. 

Dress:** The dress of these tribes differs from 
district to district. For instance in Hoshangabad and 



Bntul districts adjoining Hoshangabod, the tribes are 
accustomed to dress themselves as follows: 

Men wear Bandi, Turban, Dhoti upto the knees, 
with country shoes and certain light but solid ornaments 
decorations like glass beads, garlands and silver rings for 
fingres and ears etc. etc. 

Women wear small Sari, Lanhga, and polka exposing 
bell}* with light ornamental decorations, (except during 
festivals) consisting of glass beads and silver rings etc. 

In Nimar District, males wear full width dhoti, shirt, 
turban, but are mostly bare-footed, to certain extent 
heavily dressed with cheap but solid silver and glass 
ornaments. 

Food:- Their food consists of rice or Kodo, 
Kutki, Sanwa, paddy, Jawar, Bajra, Makka, and wheat 
with pulses of Arhar, Urad, Moong, Masur, Beans and 
Barbati seeds, dal along with some chatni, and non¬ 
vegetarian dishes consisting of fish, and flesh of common 
wild animals like Boar, Deer, and Sanber. 

Marriage:** Marriage customs among the tribes 
of the tract differ from tribe to tribe and from district 
to district. There are foiir types of marriages among the 
Qonds. (1) Charbeha: The bridegroom marries the bride 
by’Bhanwar’ (2) The bride party goes to the bridegroom’s 
house, and after perfor ming 'Bhanwar' leaves the girl 
there (3) The boy forcibly takes away the girl whom he 
wishes to marry (4) ’Lamjhana’ i.e. marriage under an 
agreement to serve like a servant for a fixed period 
at the bride’s house. The last of these forms of marriage 
is very common among them. After marriage negotiations 



between the parties, the bridegroom goes to the house of 
bride to live with her and is made to work as labourer 
but as an important house -hold member of the bride’s 
family. At the end of such contract which may extend to 
three to five years both the parties again unite at bride's 
house and make merry with drinking and dancing. The 
heavy expenditure falls on the family of bridegroom 
which is called, “Dahej” or agreed Dowry. Such occass- 
ions lead to scuffles on account of differences. After 
that another important marriage function is performed 
which is called “Biwah Sodhan” wherein the parties do 
not call Pandits for fixing the dates but they drop rice in 
a brass thali filled w ith w ater and if the grain particles 
are found coupled the marriage is declared fixed and is 
performed soon, otherwise it is given up. Generally the 
marriage party goes from bride’s side just contrary to 
Hindu customs, with local music, procession and dowry, 
according to their status. The most important hereditary 
marriage claim of father’s sister’s son marrying maternal 
uncle’s daughter and if this does .not mature, serious 
di spates arise and the girl is taken away forcibly and 
marriage is performed against her will. Thus bitter .enmity 
is created and revenged later on sometimes culminating in 
murders. Marriage functions consist of merry making, 
drinking and dancing for days together with a large 
number of uninvited tribal guests. Marriages are found 
to take place at the age of 16 and beyond upto 26 years. 

Characteristics:** Other special characteristics ace 
that the Gonds are more voilent in temperament and 
behaviour than the Korkus ate. They are fairer in 
complexion than others. They are more hardy and 



skilful than Korkus and other tribes, but dirty in their 
habits. Generally they are believers in superstitions 
sacrifices and old hereditary customs. They do not burn 
the dead bodies. Widow marriage is prevalent. They are 
suspicious about new agencies who wish to uplift them 
and c;ducate them. 

4. Due to Government sponsored aboriginal schemes 
a few aboriginal youths of the new generation have made 
excellent progress in elementary and secondary education 
in this area, so much so that a few have passed Matricula¬ 
tion and higher examination and a number of them have 
become t rained teachers and have secured best possible 
employments in teaching profession. A certain number 
of girls have also made considerable advance and passed 
4th and 7th class in Hindi, but their intelligence is far 
below the normal calibre of the boys. These educated 
aboriginals naturally effected amazing reforms in their 
life, due to day to day eantact with the advanced 
communities. 

5. Outstanding Personalities:* Shri Vishnu Singh 
Ukey, M*hendra-wadi P. 0: Ghoradongri, Betul, C.P. 
a renowned tribal leader doing uplift and propaganda 
work among the aboriginals. (2) Shri Mokhain Singh 
Gond, M. L. A., C. P., Sitaldehi, P. O. Dhodramohar, 
Betul, C. P. (3) Shri Jangbahadtir Shah (Raj Gond) 
Tindwara, P. 0. Bakhedi, Tehsil Sohagpur, C. P. (4) 
Shri Gujyia Singh Gond, Pipria, P. 0. Dhanora, Betul, 
C. P. (5) Shri Nana Patel, Jamdher, P. 0. Khalwa, 
Harsud, C* P. (0) Shri Hakam Singh Patel, Machhara- 
kalan P. O. Bankhedi, Sohagpur, C. P. (7) Chandar 
Bhan Shah (Gond) of Village Machharakalan, P. O. Ban- 



khecii, C. P. (8) Raja Sahib Shanker Partap Shah P. O. 
Chichlee, Tehsil Gaderwara, C. P. (9) Raja Sahib of 
Gangai, P. O. Chichlee, Gaderwara (10) Raja Sahab of 
Sobhapure (Raj Gond) P. O. Sobhapur, Tchsil Sohagpur 
(II) Raja Sahab of Fathepur, Bichpura, Takripura 
and Nadipura (Raj Gond) (12) Raja Sahab Makarai 
(Raj Gond). 

0. There is no important Indian association doing 
Welfare work among them but there are a number of 
Christian Missions working in this area namely:- (i) Swe¬ 
dish Mission, (ii) Scottish Mission, (iii) American Mission 
with their Hospitas, Schools, Churches in the aboriginal 
tract with headquarters at Bctul, Sohagpur, Hoshanga- 
had, Harda, Aunlia, Khandwa, Gaderwara, Narsinghpur, 
1 tarsi etc. etc. 

7. Percentage of Christian converts among Guilds 
may eoine to about 6 and of Muslim converts to I percent 
Among Korkus, 3% are Christian converts and 1.5% are 
Muslim Converts and among othor minor tribes hardly 1%. 

8. Non-official associations should be engaged and 
developed by giving them subsidies and providing them 
Govt. aid. Special central governing sub-committees 
may be formed to encourage intensive work and to do 
propoganda of welfare work among the aboriginal tribes 
The Govt, should stress their officials to pay special 
attention and put forth sincere efforts and to cooperate 
with nonofficial organisations. These officials may be 
reminded from time to time and a periodical report may 
be called for from them about their efforts in this direc¬ 
tion with a view to amelioration and assimilation of 
these tribes with the people in general. 



Madia Gonds 

BY 

13. N. Machhave 

( tihri B. N. machhave is a young enthusiastic worker of 
Vanwasi Seva Mandal , Mandla, C. P . He was formerly in 
Govt, service which he resigned with a vieio to devote his 
\whole life to the cause of the tribal welfare. The centre of his 
activities is in Chanda district , the southern most district 
of C . P. and a backward one too, with Aheri as his Head- 
quarters. 

Madia Gonds are a very primitive tribe found not only 
in Chanda district but in Bastar district (C. P.) as well. 
There are two main divisions among them-the Hill Madias 
and the Bison Horn Madias , the former living on the tops 
of the hills and the latter at the foot of the Hills and in the 
plains. The Bison Horn Gonds have taken to plough culti¬ 
vation and are getting more and more mixed up with the 
plains people. The Hill Madias still adopt ‘ Dahia 9 (i burning ) 
cultivation. There is no educat ion of any kind among them at 
ally but still they are so cultured and hospitable as to 
entertain stranger guests and look to their comforts in their 
village ‘GothuV or village dormitory. -Ed.) 

Sironcho Tahsll is in the most southern part of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, full of vast thick forests and 
surrounded by rivers. Among the many tribes which 
inhabit this Tahsil, the most primitive and backward 
tribe is the Madia Gonds. The Madias reside in the wild- 
tracts of the Aheri zamindari and are very attractive 
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people. The villages are usually built in the deep interior 
of the forests near some shallow or pond. Many of the 
Madia villages are situated in and around the groves of 
Tari (toddy) trees, the juice of which, fermented or unfer¬ 
mented is a favourite drink with them. The Madias an* 
an active looking and a well built set of people. Their 
good looks are often marred by the scars of small-pox 
and other skin diseases and Yaws or ‘Madia Hog’ as it 
is usually called. 

Their principal attraction to the modern man is their 
openness and their sincerity and their cheerful smile of 
good fellowship which are markedly different from the 
educated men. Their dress is scanty, being a compromise 
between langoti and dhoti, and a strip of cloth fixed 
tightly round the waist, this garment often diminishing 
into a rag. They adorn their necks with handsome 
strings of beads, and their arms occasionally with metal 
and glass bangles. Their ears arc disfigured by the 
weight of numerous brass rings hanging through the lobes 
of the ears. They occasionally wear caps. A curved 
knife with a brass mounted handle is stuck into the waist 
cloth and from the shoulder dangles the ever handy axe 
without which a Gond seldom moves out. Madia women 
wear a Sari of strong white cloth. They wear no choli 
(bodice)-no Gond woman ever does and their bodies are 
exposed to wind, water and sun. They like husbands 
wear necklaces made of beads. They frequently tatoo 
their limbs in complex patterns. 

Madia Dance. 

All Gonds, but specially Madias are fond of dancing. It 
is the great amusement of the people. Night after night 
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in the forest tracts in the cool moonlight of the hot 
weather, the sojourner in camp is lulled to sleep by the 
songs sung in rythmic chorus. A Madia dance is a 
spectacle that can not be easily forgotton, but it leaves 
a vivid impression (veil when other details fade away 
from memory. Men and women ordinarily dance separa¬ 
tely, but in the dances where the young men choose their 
brides they dance in couples. A few pots of country 
liquor arc always kept ready to quench the thirst of 
the dancers. 

Every Madia village has a village headman or patel, 
called the Gaita. in addition to this work as Gaita, he 
generally exercises also the hereditary functions of the 
religious headman of the village. Tne Gaita is therefore the 
patr.arch of the whole village community. On matters of 
marriage and other social and religious functions and on 
matters of social misdemeanour involving the imposition of 
fine, the Gaita is the supreme authority in the village. 

Madia's chief occupation is agriculture. Rice (Paddy) 
is the principle crop sown. It is generally cultivated on 
the Jwalapad and Gatta system, (burning the forest). 
Madias never care to cultivate beyond their requirements. 
They live on wild roots and fruits of the jungle. They 
spend their day time in hunting and cutting wood in forest. 

Religious and other ceremonies:* 

The Gond religion is described as animism. The chief 
God is called ‘Pharsa Pen' who is worshipped in the form 
of a nail, and sometimes a piece of iron chain. Formerly 
human sacrifices appear to have been in vogue, but now- 
a-days they are very rare. The image of tiger is often 
seen on the outskirts of a village. 
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On the ninth day after the birth of a child, feast giving 
and Nam Karan ceremony take place. The child may be 
named after the name of month or of the season, as rice 
harvest or Mahua flower. Generally Gonds bury the 
dead. Amongst the Madia in the case of a man, a stone 
or a carved pest about five feet high is usually fixed 
up to mark the spot. Often one comes across a forest 
glade strewn with these memorials on the outskirts of 
the village. Beef and often goat flesh is taken along 
with liquor by the mourners. 

No Madia can marry within his own sept but must 
marry a w T oinen belonging to a group different from his 
own. Madias do not intcr-marry with other Gonds. The 
position of woman amongst Gond is practically that of 
equality with the other sex. A Gond woman is free to be 
wooed bv a man of her choice and get married- 
Gotul (Gothul). 

Gotul is a note-worthy institution of the aboriginal 
villages of this place. Gotul serves the purpose which the 
Dak bunglows or the rest houses serve in the cities. Every 
village has a Gotul. A stranger or an outsider often 
stays in the Gotul, and his food and his other necessities 
are supplied free by the village head-man. The Gotul is 
maintained by the villagers. Madias are very hospitable 
to their guests. 

The aboriginal population in Sironcha Tahsil is 40,000. 
The bulk of the population is in Aheri Zamindari. Until 
quite recently the whole Aheri Zamindari had no means 
of communication worth speaking. The main handicap to 

the social and material development of the tribe is want 
of facilities for communications. 
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Bada Madia, a hill tirbe, inhabits on the top of the 
hills of the eastern part of the Aheri Zamindari in the 
Bastat* Border. 500 people of the Bada Madias are 
distributed in 20 villages which are difficult of access. 
These tribes donot mix with any other people by hunting. 

Madia are almost illiterate. The Yaws or ‘Madia Bog' 
is a prevalent disease in this tract. To wipe out yaws 
is the main task to be done and the Government has 
opened a dispensary at Bhamigarh amidst the Nadia 
villages. But the arrangement is inadequate. Some more 
dispensaries are needed in this tract and regular campaign 
against yaws should be started. 

Recently Primary Schools were started under the 
Backward areas welfare scheme in the interior parts of 
the Madia villages. Some private sshools were opened 
bv the villagers.Generally Madia knows no other language 
except his own. Unless and until education is given 
through the medium of their language, the problem of 
education is difficult to be solved. 

Two cooperative societies are functioning successfully 
in Madia villages, and Madias are demanding more 
societies. 

The Christian Missionaries of Sironcha have succeeded 
in converting the Harijans but they failed to convert the 
Gonds. No schools, hospitals or any other Missionary 
activities are to be seen in Gond villages. The Gond is a 
solid community and they are not so poverty stricken as 
Harijans or untouchables. 

Aheri Zamindar being a Raj Gond has a great influence 
over the aboriginals in his Zamindari. He is the priest, the 
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prophet and the King of his people. The Goods have full 
confidenee in him and his relations with people are very 
friendly. He takes interest in the uplift work of his people. 
25,000 rupees have been collected for the Gandhi Memo¬ 
rial Fund by the Zamindar. Every village and every 
Madia has gererously contributed to this fund. 

New awakening arose in the people with the dawn of 
independence of the Nation. The Madias have their own 
primitive culture and civilization. Our task is to give the 
best of the modern civilization and bring together the two 
civilizations which are standing separate from each other. 


The Madia Gonds 

BY 

G. P. JUJCHKK. 

[Shri 0. P. Buchke is the District Organiser of Backward 
Areas welfare Scheme of C. P. in Chanda District. 

This article may be regarded as supplementing the pre¬ 
vious article on the, same tribe ‘Madia Gonds* written by 
Shri B. N. Machhve . Ed.] 

The total population of Gadchiroli and Sironcha 
Tehsils is nearly three lacs, out of which more then half 
are the Adivasis consisting of Madia Gonds, Raj Gonds, 
Pardhans, Naiks, Gowari etc. Madia Gonds number nearly 
one lac of people among Adivasis. They are spread 
over an area of 5900 square miles. This area is sparsely 
populated. The distance between any two villages is 2 to 
15 miles. Some villages are very small in size, having only 
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two or three houses and the biggest village consists of 60 
houses at the most. Each house ordinarily contains 
5 to 10 members and may go up to 40 members in rare 
cases. The family quarrels are absent inspite of the 
families being big. They are much advanced in joint 
family system. Their houses are mostly thatched and 
spacious inside. There is a Ghotul System among Madias. 
Any traveller or Govt, official can have his lodging in 
that Ghotul during his stay. This Ghotul similar to 
Chavdi is a public place constructed by all the village 
people for the village guests. Corporate life is found 
among the Madias to a great extent. 

Their main vocation is agriculture which is of the most 
primitive type.Duringrains,soil is well prepared and properly 
levelled with the help of a plough and a Phani (a kind of 
implement) respectively and then they immediately sow, 
or the paddy plants are transplanted with the help of 
either hired labourers or with the help of family members. 

They gather wild fruits such as Tendu, Mahuwa, 
Chironji, Gum etc. and hunt birds or beasts of the jungle. 
They are addicted to liquor, Todi, Opium, Ganja etc. 
Whenever they become intoxicated, they behave like 
brutes and they sometimes murder wives and children.Cases 
of such type are sometimes challanged in criminal Courts. 
Prohibition should be gradually introduced and the Madia 
should thus be socially raised. 

They like to live in hilly thickly forest areas, as 
they fear police and forest officers. In fact these officers 
do often disturb their innocent and peaceful mode of living. 
They extract from them hens, paddj' or rice without 
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adequately paying for the same. As a matter of fact 
they do not fear ferocious beasts of the forest as much as 
they do fear the Govt, subordinates and others of that 
type. It is because these officers are more opressive and 
troublesome to them than the ferocious man-eaters of 
the jungle. 

They are so poverty-stricken that they do not get 
sufficient clothes to cover their robust sturdy stout and 
naked bodies and enough food to eat. The village Gaita 
or Patel is generally found well-to-do but even they do 
not wear sufficient clothes except a Langoti, a shirt and a 
Madia type of white cap. The dress of a Madia woman 
consists of a piece of cloth generally of the size of 4'xT 
wound arround the loins only and all other limbs of the 
body are exposed. Madia men and women both take 
hath twice a day regularly. Due to the scarcity of clothes, 
they generally take naked bath without feeling shy. 

They have their own dialect, Madia as we call it. 
Their food is of the poorest type consisting of boiled rice, 
rice-gruel and flesh of birds and of beasts of the forest. 
They are absolutely ignorant of ‘sweets’. 

Unmarried young boys and girls dance together especi¬ 
ally in summer season and so they get opportunities to 
make selection of their life-companions. Once they take 
an oath of life-friendship it cannot generally be broken. 
Madia wives and husbands are faithful to each other and 
they never commit adultery. There is a long cherished 
conception among Madias that if any one of them commits 
adultery in the village, Bada Deo of Madias gets angry 
and becomes a tiger and kills cattle and human beings of 
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that village and so married women or men dare not to 
commit such sins. So their culture in this respect is of 
a high type. 

At the time of marriage ceremony, unmarried and 
married boys and girls are cordially iuvited from the 
surrounping villages to attend the function which is cele¬ 
brated with great bustle and enthusiasm. Their social 
custom prohibits dances by married girls. 

The} 7 have made no progress in education-elementary, 
middle or higher. Madia Gonds regard the newly opened 
Aboriginal Schools as nuisance for their children. They 
are always reluctant to send their children to schools. 
We have to handle them cautiously in the matter 
of education. At the very outset they were unwilling 
to send their children to schools, but now they are 
sending them after some persuasion, and after offer 
of Scholarships and clothing to girls. None of the Madia 
Gonds is either a matriculate, muchless a Graduate. 
Some boys are now reading below eighth class. 1 do not 
find any outstanding personality among Madias and cons¬ 
equently there are no political, educational, or social 
leaders among them. Majhis among Madias are influential 
religious leaders. Their orders are obeyed, word by word. 

Sironcha aud Gadchiroli Tahsils of Chanda District 
are commerciall} 7 , educationally and socially most back¬ 
ward tracts and so the area is not penetrated by any 
Christian Mission for the welfare work among the Madias. 
For the first two years only the Backward Area Welfare 
Scheme of the C. P. Government is doing welfare work in 
the shape of opening schools,organising multipurpose co¬ 
operative societies, digging wells, constructing village 
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approach roads and giving medical help etc. There is no 
Christian and Muslim proslytisation as such among any 
of the tribes mentioned above in Sironcha and Gadchi- 
roli Tahsils. 

The Government and non-official Associations have to 
take steps to bring under cultivation the waste lands in 
these areas. People of these areas do not know the proper 
use of the agricultural land. They generally grow only 
one food crop i.e. rice. They are absolutely ignorant of 
raising any other food crops such as wheat, Jwar, Bajra, 
Arhar, ground nut, Til and cotton. 

If the Government finds out ways and means of 
production of several kinds of food crops mentioned above 
persons living in those areas can be provided with nutritive 
food and they can become strong and well developed. 
Cotton can be grown here on a large scale. The only 
thing required to by the Govt, is to start institutions 
whose main line of work will be research work for the 
agrarian reform of this area. 1 am quite sure that one 
day this back-ward forest area will be known as the Gra¬ 
nary of the C. P. Government because several lacs of 
acres of cultivable and fertile land will be brought sooner 
or later under the plough. So long as this vast forest 
area is not reclaimed and brought under proper cultivation 
the economic status of these poor, helpless tribes cannot 
be improved and ameliorated. Once the income of the 
people is enhanced, they will naturally go ahead in respect 
of education and social status. In fact, this is the welfare 
work that is urgently needed to be done first as every 
kind of prosperity depends upon economic advancement. 
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There are four factors of production ( 1 ) Land ( 2 ) 
Labour ( 3 ) Capital ( 4 ) Organisation. Land and lab¬ 
our are locally available but capital and organisation 
may be made available by the Govt, concerned. 


Marias, Parjas, and Dorlas 

BY 

D . V . Pant 

( Shri D. V. Pant is the District Organiser of Backward 
Areas Welfare Scheme of C. P in Jagdalpur of Bastar 
District. 

Bastar , formerly a State , is now merged in C. P. and 
is one of the most backward areas of C. P., nay of the 
whole country. It is full of hills and forests and lias a very 
large percentage of tribal population. The Marias are the 
most important of these tribes and Grigson* s book on ‘the 
Maria Gonds in Bastar ’ may be read, with interest . 

The Parjas originally an off•shoot of Gonds area small 
tribe of Bastar. They are known for their skill in settling 
boundry disputes • They are cultivators and grow rice in 
the ordinary memner. They are also known as ‘Dhurvas * 

The Dorlas are the Bison Horn Gonds (a subdivision 
of the Marias ) influenced by the Telugu inhabitants of the 
plains . They are very much akin to the Koyas of the 
Qodavary valley , though they resent being classified as 
Koyas . •Ed. ) 
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Bastar, loOOO square miles in extent is the land of 
aboriginals and primitive tribes who are still ages behind 
the times. Neglected by its indian rulers and foreign 
administrators, and exploited by businesrmen when it 
was a separate State, these aboriginals have come to lead 
beasts life in jungles and in the hills. 

Among the tribes of Bastar, the following are promi¬ 
nent; (A) Marias (B) Murias ((’) Bhatras (D) Parjas (E) 
Dorlas (F) Halbas etc. Here (I) will attempt in a brief 
note about the (1) Marias (2) Parjas (3) Dorlas. 

MARIAS 

Marias are spread throughout Jagdalpur, a Dantewara 
tehsil and Kutru zamindari Area of South Bastar.Their chief 
sub-divisions are (A) Hill Marias (B) Bison Horn Marias. 

Vocation etc: Agriculture in a most rude form called 
‘Dehf i.e. shifting cultivation is in vogue. Very few 
Bison Horn Marias have adopted plough cultivation. 

Hunting:* It is an importont vocation. The Marias 
go out for hunting even now in groups, sometimes for 
months together. Wild fruit gathering is also undertaken 
either to supplement their food or to barter it by giving it 
to the contractors in exchange for sale, iron ore etc. 

Obviously Hill Marias live in hills while Bison Horn 
Marias live in plains. Hill Marias tribe »s exclusive, while 
Bison-Horn Marias of plains mix with people in general. 
They all live half naked. “Langotee” is the dress of a man 
and woman wraps a loin cloth arround her and that is all 
their dress. 

Food:* Rice, Mandai, and Flesh of all animals includ¬ 
ing that of the cow form their usual diet. They drink 
‘Landaf liquor made from rice. 
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Marriage System>There are no child marriages among 
them. But there are certain restrictions about marriage 
between one class and another. A Madia is prohibited from 
marrying the elder sister of his wife though he can take(and 
generally he takes) the younger sister of his wife as his 
additional wife. Similarly a widow can (and generally 
does) marry the younger brother of her deceased husband 
but can not marry his elader brother. If a widow 
marries some other man, the younger brother of the dead 
man claims Rs 5/- as compensation from the man 
marrying the widow. 

There is regular betrothal and marriage among Hill 
Marias. The boy’s father goes to the bride’s father’s 
house accompanied by his village people with a few pots 
of liquor. If the bride’s father agrees to the proposal, 
he drinks the liquor, and then they negotiate about the 
Bride’s price. The price varies according to the means of 
the bridegroon’s family. It consists of a new cloth for 
bride’s mother, some salt, red Chilli, Kutki, pigs, Mohuwa 
liquor and cash varying from Rs 5/- to Rs 40, -The marriage 
can be performed on any day of the year, but generalty 
marriages take place in the months of ‘Chaitra’ after 
harvest. On the day fixed for bringing the bride price, 
the bride-groom stays at home. His parents accompanied 
by his fellow villagers and preceded by drummers go to 
the bride’s father’s house with ‘Price’. On arrival the price 
is paid to the father of the bride and the visiting* party 
cooks the food separately. After this supper both parties 
assemble in front of the Bride’s house and dance and sing 
till the dawn. Soon after the pig and liquor etc. brought 
by the bride-groom’s father as price are distributed and 
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partaken by all assembled. After wedding breakfast the 
bride is brought out of her hut. She is expected to weep 
loudly when she leaves her parents. Accompanied bv 
some girls singing round her, she marches on foot with 
the parents of bride-groom and his village people and 
then she is brought to the hut of bribe-groom. There on 
her arrival she is thurst inside the room and the marriage 
is thus finished without further ceremony 

But there is much more ceremony among Bison Horn 
Marias of plains. It includes giving a bath to the bride, 
joining of hands of bride and bride-groom, exchanging of 
rings etc. Their dances are more attractive and their 
costumes are more beautiful. Their speciality is in their 
caps decorated with Bison Horns. 

Marriage by force also has the sanction of the tribe. 

Progress in Education etc. is nil. 

There is no outstanding personality in this tribe. 
Recently some tribal heads are nominated in Bastar Jana- 
pad Sabha e. g. Dosa Peda of Kalepal and Dara Boda of 
Faraspal. 

Wide spread general Education which will be all comp¬ 
rehensive and which will touch all aspects of their life, 
is the first step to be taken for the progress of these 
tribes. Government should form for each tribe a unit of 
following personnels: - 

(1) Doctor-Surgeon (II) Veterinary Doctor (III) Agri- 
curaltural Expert (IV) Anthropologist (V) Educationist- 
Propagandist (VI) Co-operative Assistant (VII) Cottage 
Industries Expert. They will impart, and demonstrate 
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the n**w gospel of planned and healthy life and then alone 
these tribes will progress and assimilate quickly with the 
people in the plains. 

DORLA 

Dorlas live in Konta, Rijapur Tahsil, Bhopal Pattanara 
and Pained zamindari and south Dandewada Tahsil. 

They have sud-divisions among them. “Vansh” is one 
such and these^A'anslis” adopt the name of different 
animals. Like other aboriginals they are agriculturists, 
gatherers of wild fruits and hunters. 

They are exceptionally good Archers. 

They live in plains and do not hesitate to mix with 
outside people if there are any opportunities. 

They have no dress except a “Lungoti” for a man and 
loin cloth for women. 

Kodo, Kusra and Rice constitute their food, which is 
supplemented by animals’ flesh e. g. rats, snakes, monkeys 
wild cats etc. and even cows. 

There are no child marriages and both boys and girls 
can freely choose their partners. Exogamy is common 
because additional wife means additional help for agri¬ 
cultural and other work. In marriage the bride-groom’s 
father has to pay some price for the bride either in kind 
e. g. Rice, Liquor, and Cloth or in cash. Dancing and 
singing are common in marriages and other festivals. 

Dorlas are very lazy people. Women are more hard 
working than men, who while away their time in drinking. 

There are no outstanding personalities in this tribe also. 
Some tribal heads are now nominated in Janapad Sabha. 
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“Savalam Bandi” of Dubatotais is one Janadad Coun¬ 
cillor. 

Muslims and Pathans command much influence over 
Dorlas and many Dorla women have been converted 
to Islam. 

My suggestions regarding welfare work among them are 
the same as those T made in respect of Marias. 

PARJAS 

The Majority of them live in the Jagdalpur Tahsil and 
Suma Zamindari. Parjas of Northern side are more 
advanced than their brothrcn of the South. Parjas 
are origional settlers, and in the Bhattra Villager a Parja 
is often a priest of the Gaon Devi or ‘village mother Go¬ 
ddess' and he has to arbitrate in boundary disputes. So 
also at the ceremonies preceding the great Para gana 
ceremonial hunts even in Bison Horn Maria villages, it 
is the Parjas who officiate at the altar of bows and arrows. 
These Parjas call themselves ‘Dhura* and resent the 
designation Parja, 

Agriculture, gathering of wdd fruits and hunting 
are their vocations. They cultivate both individually 
and in some eases, where the villagers being poor cannot 
afford t-o own bullocks, collectively. But the speciality 
of Parjas is their craftsmanship in Bamboo work, baskets 
small and big, waterproof helmets, mats etc. are made 
beautifully by the Parjas. This is developed on a large 
scale and if good market is arranged, can become flouris¬ 
hing Industry, 

Parja agriculturists prefer to live in the plains and 
are readily to mix with the people in general. 
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Their dregs is simple. They wrap a loin cloth and 
wear turban. But their peculiar style of the turban is 
very attractive. 

They eat what they produce from their land, i. e. Rice 
Mandva, Kosra, Basta (juice of Bomboo tree) seasonal 
wild fruits and flesh of all animals except cows. They 
drink ‘Lahnda’ liquor extracted from rice and Surram 
Huram, made of fermented leaves of Mahuwa trees. 

Marriage:- There arc no child marriages among them 
and as in the case of Marias, the bridegroom’s father first 
approaches the bride's father with the liquor to open the 
topic. Then they meet frequently, and in all meetings 
the bridegroom’s father stands for wine etc. On the 
appointed day of marriage the parents of the bridegroom, 
accompanied by the village people and preceded by 
drummers come to bride’s house. There the bridegroom’s 
father presents the ‘Price’ of the jmde to the bride’s 
father-(which usually consists of Lahnda ligruor, one calf, 
a new doth for the bride’s mother, rice etc.). Thereafter, 
the bride accompanied by her kith and kins and the village 
people with drummers go to the Bridegroom’s house, 
where special booths are erected for the purpose. Then the 
couple are bathed. An old woman takes the bridegroom in 
her lap and bride is Seated in the lap of bridegroom who 
takes a girl in his lap. The whole party takes bath. After 
this ceremonial bath, the bride returns to her booth. 
When she comes to bridegroom’s booth after wearing new 
cloth presented by the bridegroom, she eats rice, the 
remaining portion of Bridegroom's dish. Then rings are 
exchanged and they join hands. Marriage is thus complete. 
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Throughout the period village folk of both the parties 
busy theselves in dancing and singing. 

Parja dances are exceptionally beautiful and their 
dancing gowns also attractive. 

Progress in Education is nil. 

With the introduction of our B. A. W. Scheme under 
the able guidance of Shri P. G. Vanikar. H. P. 0., B. A. W. 
Seheme, Nagpur, the era of Education among these people 
has begun to dawn on them. 

My suggestions regarding welfare work among them 
arc the same as those made by me in regard to Marias. 


Rajgonds, Kawars, and Uraons. 

BY 

K .W .Kirolikar. 

( Shri K.W . Kirolikar is the District Organiser of Back¬ 
ward Areas Welfare Scheme of C.P in Bilaspur District. 

The Raj Gonds are the aristocratic section among the 
Gonds and own lands. They live in the plains and are 
economically better than other subdivisions among the 
Gonds. They have completely apopted Hindu customs . 

The Kawars are farmers and good cultivators . There 
are a number of subdivisions among them 9 some of whom 
wear the Jeneu (sacred thread). It is said that formerly they 
were foot soldiers and even now they worship the sword . A 
number of Bilaspur zamindars belong to this tribe . 

The Uraons are an important Dravidian tribe of Chota - 
nagpur in Bihar. They are also found in Jashpur , and Sar- 
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juja and other neighbouring district of C.P. They are 
generally employed in Bilaspur District as farm-servants 
and labourers . -Ed. ] 

RAJ GONDS 

Raj Gonds are the aristocratic and land owning sect¬ 
ion among the Good'. It may be that being economically 
better off they have formed an independent group. They 
are mainly agriculturists, prefering to live in the plains 
and itiix'ng with the people in general. Almost every 
Raj Gond house has a small garden behind it for growing 
vegetables, mustard etc. The Hindu culture has gradually 
influenced the Raj Gonds. They put on the sacred thread. 
Use of liquor,widow remarriage and divorce are absolutely 
forbidden among them. Polygammy is permitted but 
is rarely practised. If any one breaks the caste rules he 
is outcasted. Once a person outcasted he is not taken to 
the caste afterwards. Penalty is imposed for minor 
offences such as drinking water or smoking with a man of 
low caste. A Raj Gond will dine, take water or smoke 
with a Raj Gond only and with none else. Sexual connec¬ 
tion by a widow or adultery are the offences for which 
women are outcasted. 

Raj Gonds have Gotras similar to high caste Hindus. 
One Raj Gond told me that his Gotra is Kashyap. For¬ 
merly Gotras were adopted by Raj Gonds from the 
name of plants, trees, animals birds but gradually Gotras 
adopted by Brahmins have crept in. Marriage within 
the Gotra is prohibited. Marrying maternal uncle's dau¬ 
ghter is permissible. Marriages are performed after 15 
years of age. Child marriage is uncommon. The boy's 



father approaches the girl’s father and if the proposal is 
accepted further negotiatioions are carried on. Payment 
of bride’s price is not compulsory as in other castes. 
Boy's party goes to the village of the girl and the mar¬ 
riage ceremony is performed by a Brahmin. One peculi¬ 
arity is that after the boy returns to his place, the 
‘Bhanwar’ ceremony i. e going seven turns round the fire 
is repeated at his house under the guidance of theBrahmin. 
There is no special language or dialect for the Raj Goads. 
They generally speak the local language. 

Dead bodies are burnt in the case of married people 
and buried in the case of unmarried persons. The period 
of mourning is ten days, after which the mourners are 
purified. While burying the dead, the head is kept to 
the north, and face to the east; but the body is not kept 
side ways. When dead bodies are burnt all the ceremon¬ 
ies of Hindus are performed. Pindadan is done by a 
Brahmin. 

They generally observe all the festivals of the Hindus- 
Nagapanchmi, Ramnavmi etc. 

Goat sacrifices are common. They eat flesh of those 
animals which arc eaten by the Hindus also e. g. of goat, 
the deer and the cheetal etc. Fowls are absolutely 
forbidden amongst the Raj Gonds. 

Dances are not common among the Raj Gonds. Tatoc- 
ing is done but only on the forearms of the females but 
not on the legs. 

After delivery a women is not given food for five days. 
From the 6th day she is given food. On the eleventh 
day she becomes pure. After five months the child is 
named by a Brahmin with some ceremony. 
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The Raj Gonds gererally avail themselves of primary 
education wherever schools are provided. They can not 
be easily influenced to change their religion or to be con¬ 
verted to Christianity. 

In the Pendra Circle, one Thaknr Ram la 1 Singh, Raj 
Gond of village Latkoni, pout Pendra is working on behalf 
of Gond Sudhar Sangli of Mandla. 

KAWAR. 

This is another Aboriginal tribe common in the Chhatis- 
garh but specially in the Bilaspur District. I he Kawars 
have eight divisions in their caste-Tawar, Kamalbanshi, 
Dudh Kawar, Paikra, Rathia Chiti, Cherwa, Raotiya. The 
Tawars are the richest and almost all the Zamindars of the 
Bilaspur district belong to this class. Like Raj Gonds, 
the Kawars have adopted all Hindu ways, e. g, abstinence 
from drinking, dancing, ealing of fowls and widow remarri¬ 
age. The Kawars also put on the sacred thread and have 
Gotras like Brahmins, The others have also adopted Hindu 
w'avs but like the Raj Gond or Tawars. 

The Gotras of the Kawars are named after the names 
of trees, animals, birds, like other tribals. Marriage within 
the Gotra is prohibited. Formerly child marriage was 
not at all prevalent but now early marriages are common 
like all Hindus of the area. Boy's father approaches 
the girl's father and if the proposal is accepted, further 
negotiations are started. At the next meeting the bride’s 
price is settled. The boy’s party goes to the village of the 
girl. The ceremony is in many ways similar to the Hindu 
ceremony except that so Brahmin is employed to officiate 
at the marriage. The ‘Bhanwar’ takes place by moving 
round the sacred fire six times. The feet of the couple are 
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washed with milk by the parents of the girl. When the 
boy returns to his village, all the ceremonies are repeated 
at his place, after which the couple goes to bathe in the 
tank, where they throw away their marriage crowns. If 
a Kawar marries a girl of Rawat, their issues are admit¬ 
ted into the caste. 

Drinking is prohibited among the Ivawars. Eating 
among the subcasco is also not permissible. If the above 
offences are committed the panchayat punishes them. 

After delivery of a child mother is not given food 
fm four days. On the 5th day she is purified and given 
meals. On the twelf th day the child is named, 

The dead bodies are burnt as well as buried, but 
gradually cremation is becoming more common. W r hen 
a mala dies, the mourning period is ten days and when a 
female dies it is nine days. When dead bodies are burnt, 
Hindu rites are observed. On the 3rd day pindadan is 
done at the hands of a Brahmin. 

The advanced sections of the Kawars do not take part 
in the dances while the lower ones do so (Karma Dance). 
The Kawars are mainly agriculturists preferring to live in 
the plains. Tatooing is common as among many aborig¬ 
inal tribes. They have no special language. The Ka¬ 
wars eat fowls and flesh of other animals. They educate 
their children wherever facilities are provided. At pres¬ 
ent no person of importance is found among the Kawars, 
except the zamindars who are educated and cultured. 

URAO OR URAON. 

This aboriginal tribe needs the greatest attention of 
agencies doing welfare work. They are generally found 



to have settled in the tracts lying between Korba zamin- 
dari and Jashpur State. 

This tribe has been named after i T s profession. They 
are generally farm—servants employed extensively. 
Their history as admitted even today is that they 
are mainly diggers of soil. They are so soft and pliable 
in their nature that they can be very easily influenced 
by any one. Amongst converted tribals there is a very 
large percentage from Uraons. The above analysis of 
Uraon's character leads one to believe that this class needs 
greatest care from being misled and exploited by others. 

They have a language of their own known'Khudumkh'. 
There are no sub-castes among them. They have 
numerous Gotras after the names of plants, trees, animals 
birds etc. Marriage within the Gotra is prohibited. 
Widow remarriage and divorce are permitted. Females 
do not use glass bangles. Generally they settle in places 
where they find work; mainly agricultral. It has been 
, found that the number of children in a Uraon family is 
more than the average. 

The age for marriage is generally 12 to 15 years for 
girls and 15 to 20 years for boys. Child marriage is not 
common. Boy's father approaches the girl's father and 
if the proposal is accepted further negotiations are carried 
on. When the boy and girl come to age the date for 
marriage and bride’s price are fixed. On this occasion 
liquor is inveriably distributed. The bridegroom's party 
goes to the bride's village with ample quantity of liquor. 
Thq couple in the marriage ceremony move 5 or 7 times 
round the sacred fire. After this the bridegroom returns 
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to the house, allotted to his party, while the members of 
his party dine at the bride's house. In the afternoon the 
bridegroom again goes to the bride's house where a pot 
containing yellow coloured rice is kept between the couple 
and money is put in the pot bv those present there. In 
the evening again liquor is given and all the members 
dine at the bride's house. Then the bridegroom returns 
to his village with the bride where all the ceremonies are 
repeated . All these ceremonies are conducted under the 
guidance of an old man of the community. During mar¬ 
riage meat is not eaten. 

As an example of the influence of the Hindu culture 
it may be stated that name giving ceremony of a child is 
performed on the 6th day after the delivery. 

Sohrail, Karma and Kanihari are tribal festivals in 
addition to the local festivals. The first takes place when 
the Sarai tree flowers and represents the marriage of Sun 
God with Mother earth. The second takes place before 
paddy is cut and the third when paddy is thrashed. Al¬ 
most on all these occasions liquor is distributed. They 
are very good dancers. The Uraons eat meat of all ani¬ 
mals except that of cows. 

Dead bodies are burnt as well as buried. After burn¬ 
ing the bones are thrown in the river without any 
ceremony. 

Tatooing of females is very common. Every female 
is tatooed on legs, hands etc. 

After marriage no Uraon will dine with members of 
any other tribe. Generally the rules of outcasting 
are slack. For offences against the tribe a penalty is 
imposed. 
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Education is rare. The Uraons are social and amiable. 
There is no person of outstanding importance in this tribe. 

Customs and other matters common to all tribes:- 

Almost all the village deities worshiped by the Hindus, 
viz. Thakur Deo are also worshiped by these people, and 
Hindu festivals are also observed by them. Witchcraft, 
magic and superstitions prevail among them and the 
Baigas are respected and even now their help is sought for 
to give them relief from troubles and ailments. 

As regards Christian Missionaries there are American 
and Indian Missionaries in the Bilaspur distict of C.P. 
with quite a number of centres. Schools and Hospitals 
have been opened by them in the Aboriginal Tract of 
Bilaspur District. The American Mission has centres at 
Pendra, Jotipu, Kotmi, Champa, Korba, Katghora, 
Uproda, Bhaisma, Barpali, etc. Marwahi is the Centre 
of the Indian Christian Mission. 

Govrnment has really rendered valuable services to the 
Aboriginals by opening the Backward Areas Welfare 
Scheme Department. The Aboriginals have really begun 
to feel that Govt, is doing something good for them. 1 
feel that Govt, should -create such atmosphere that its 
officers should work with true Missionary zeal in them. 
Adequate Transport facilities, Schools, and Hospitals are 
the means to hasten the advancement of the Aboriginals, 
as these means give them chance of mixing with people 
of higher culture and moreover they tend to dispel 
superstitions from among them, which have a great hold 
over them. 



Uraons and Korwas. 

BY 

P. V. Patkotwar. 

(ShriP.V. Patkotwar is a B. Corn. LL.B., and the 
District organiser of Backward Aiea Welfare Scheme of 
C . P. in Surguja District. 

The Korwas belong to the Kolarian tribe of Chotunagpur 
Plateau, and one of the wildest tribes. They are now found 
in Surguja, Jashpur and Bilaspur districts of C. P. 
Though uncouth in appearance , they have muscular develop¬ 
ment. They are expert hunters and are also fond of dacoity 
Their women too are adventurous and help their hus¬ 
bands in raids. * 

The Uraons, an important Dravidian tribe of Chotangpur 
plateau are found also in J ashpur and Surguja Districts 
of C.P. They are employed as farm-servants and labourers. 
The Uraons of C.P .have no subcastes among them and decline 
to have inter marriages with other Uraons. Nearly half of 
the number of Uraons in Jashpur district have become con¬ 
verts to Christianity. The non-Christian Uraons call 
themselves Sansar. According to CoL Dalton , the Uraons, 
if not the most virtuous , are the most cheerful of the human 
race . They relish work if the taskmaster be not over¬ 
exacting. -Ed. ) 


URAONS 

Ihe Uraons are a peculiar aboriginal tribe in Surguja 
State. They mainly reside in jungles and on hills fai 
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away from the so called civilised human beings. One can 
not call them law-breakers as they are leading a lonely 
and solitary life in a dense forest with v\ ild beasts as 
the:r friends. 

Gathering of wild fruits and hnnting are the main 
vocations followed bv them, though at present they are 
settling down in plains and following agriculture in crude 
form. They.live on the hills and have a tendency to be 
away from the society which wants to exploit them in 
every walk of life. Now as some have come down to 
plains to follow agriculture, they are mixing with the 
people but that too very cautiously and suspiciously. 

They are really very simple and wear the improved 
form of ‘Langotf consisting of cloth round the loin in 
order to cover their 4 Ijjat\ The females dress up in saree 
only which is p epared by the village weaver. Recently 
a few of them have started weaving a blouse commonly 
known as ‘Zula’ or ‘Bandi’ following the example of the 
more cultured as a fashion of the day and not as necessity. 
Their food is simple limited to wild fruits or roots, meat 
got by hunting or some rice with a crystal of salt. On 
rare occasions and special functions like maerriage they 
take Dal or Vegetable. Chilli and spices and varieties of 
food are altogether unknown to them. Marriages are arra¬ 
nged amongst them without the intervention of a barber 
or a Brahmin. It is a common custom amongst the Tribes 
that the bridegroom’s party has to pay some money, rice 
and dal to the bride’s party just to meet the expenses of 
marriage The marriage is fixed by the Panchayat and 
the bride’s party goes to the house of the bridegroom 
which seems to be a speciality. At ‘Bhanwar’ ceremony 
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the bride and bride-groom walk round the pole five times 
known as ‘Bichmadawa’. When the ceremony is over 
they feed the relations and caste men, and then they get 
drunk and start ‘Karma* dance for the whole night. In 
these tribes, generally grown up girls are married. Widow 
marriage is permitted amongst them. Concubinage is in 
vogue. The leader generally keeps one or more females 
in addition to his own wife. When a child is bom, Chha- 
thi ceremony is performed on a fixed day. The dead body 
is generally buried and not burnt. After death on tenth 
day the relatives of the deceased go to the tank and 
take bath. 

Uraons are plain speaking people and their needs are 
few. They live in huts and those who have come down 
to plains live in mud-built houses. They do want to lay 
by some money for the future but spend their earning3 in 
drink and revelry. The males are fond of Makhurg 
(Tobacco) and females Chutta (Deshi-Biri) . The main 
festivals are Karma, Chherta, Teeja, Nawakhata and 
Ganga-deshehra, when they drink and dance through out 
the night. Ganga-dashehra is a peculiar festival tending 
to degrade the morality of these people when the males 
go in batches with females, drink and sing songs. When¬ 
ever they want to amuse themselves they drink and dance 
Karma* Saila dance is meant for the amusement of the 
youngsters generally and ‘Suga* dance for young girls* 
The Uraons prepare liquor from rice commonly known 
as ‘Handia*. 

The guardians are against the idea of educating their 
children on the ground that they have none others to look 
after their field work or grazing of cattle. But the appe- 
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tite for education is increasing on account of constant 
hammering from all the sides and they are now sending 
their lads to the school. They lack in education and that 
is why they are ignorant about the happenings in the 
world. C. P. government is making every possible effort 
to bring them on a par with other classes of people. 

There are hardly any outstanding personalities amongst 
them. Shri Monharam, their leader, is serving as a propa¬ 
gandist in Surguja and his address is as under. 

Shri Monharam, C/O District Organiser, Surguja 
P,0. Ambikapur. 

There are no Indian non-Christian Missions or associ¬ 
ations doing welfare work amongst them. Christian miss¬ 
ionaries were prohibited by the Maharaja from entering 
the State for preaching. 

Muslim and Chritian proselytisation amongst the tribes 
in Surguja district is insignificant. 

It is absolutely necessary to introduce compulsory 
education in this area upto seventh class. The boys 
should be given vocational training also according to the 
liking of individual students. In order to improve their 
economic position, Govt, fair price shops should be started 
in those areas for selling their necessities of life. Last but 
not the least important is wide propoganda amongst them 
through amusements and personal contact on large scale. 
Non-official associations should send trained personnels to 
this dark region to fight illiteracy, poverty and ignorance. 
All measures should be adopted on war priority basis. 
KORWAS. 

This can be called the primitive tribe par excellancc. 
When one comes into contact with Korwas he can know 
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the origin of civilisation and the beginning of mankind. 
They can be found on the hills or in the dense jungles which 
an average villager of today finds difficult to approach. 
They number 13,468 in former Surguja State. One will be 
tempted to call them fighters from their appearance, well 
built physique and sturdiness but in reality they are men 
of peace. 

Hunting and gathering of wild fruits and roots are the 
main vocations followed by them. They hardly follow any 
form of agriculture, yet they burn a piece of forest and 
sow particularly ‘Arhar' seed with hands only. 

They do not wish to leave their hills of forests and 
come doun to the plains because some of the ,# r elders must 
have narrated their sad experience of their being exploited 
by the towns people and that.is why even now they 
hesitate to come down to the plains for work, much less 
for residence. They do not want to mix with the plains 
people as they fear them, and they live happily in their 
own huts in contentment. They wear a piece of cloth 
round their loins, while females generally have a Saree. 
Their dish consists of wild fruits or roots, meat got by hunt 
and a crystal of salt brought from the plains. They have 
got a special marriage system. A particular day generally 
after the harvest is fixed, when all the married grown up 
boys and girls are invited to a particular place fixed hv 
the Panchayat. All the relations and caste men are 
present on the occasion. The unmarried grown up boys 
and girls are kept for the night in one room and there 
they choose their partners. Once the partner is selected, 
they are loyal to each other, at any cost. They all drink 
and enjoy during the night, dancing ‘Karma'. Afterwards 
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all the people of the tribe are given a feast , and then they 
disperse after ‘Karma’ on the second day. Widow marri¬ 
age is permitted amongst them. Concubinage is in vogue. 

A Korwa pair is generally loyal, honest, and faithful to 
each other. They are truth-speaking people. They gane- 
rally do not want to save anything for their future needs, 
and when they get some money they spend it extrava¬ 
gantly in drink and revelry. They are lazy, and that is 
why they do not want to work when they have some¬ 
thing to eat. The women seem to be more intelligent 
than the males* They believe in superstitions. They 
think that calamity or mishap is due to wrath of the deity 
and offer hunt<nl booty to the deity. They are experts in 
the art of aiming and the use of arrows. The use of arr¬ 
ows was prohibited by the Ex-Maharaja of the State after 
the rebellion in Samri Tehsil. They are very fond of 
tobacco. They cannot do without it. 

Korwas are ignorant of even primary education, as no 
attempt had so far been made to educate them. The 
Government is now taking a keen interest to educate them 
by starting new schools i n the interior. 

There are no outstanding personalities among them, 
either political or social. No attempts have been made 
to approach them and to study their condition, and as 
such there are hardly any sympathisers for them. 

There is no proselvtisation of any kind, Muslim or 
Christian, among the Korwas. As to what aught to be 
done among them by non-official workers and the Govern¬ 
ment for raising them socially, economically, and educa¬ 
tionally, the remarks made by me in regard to the Uraons, 
apply equally to this tribe. 



Uraons, Korwas, and Kawars. 

BY 

H. K. Deshpand*. 

(Shri It, K. Deshpande M . A ., L. T ., is the District 
Organiser of Backward Areas welfare Scheme of C. P. Govt „ 
in J ash pur district, lie is one of the most forward and sin¬ 
cere workers found in the eastern portion of the C. P. 

Old J ash pur State claims a very large percentage (nearly 
67%) of conversion of the tribe of the Uraons to Christianity. 
There are the Catholic and the Lutheran Missions working 
th°re in that direction. But this iuflwnc^ of the Christian 
Missions is not fell among the Ka wars though they lire in 
the plains . They have unlike the Vraon , a passion to imp¬ 
rove their own culture. The Korwas , who reside on the. hills 
and the hillslopes are quite unaffected by the Christian Pro - 
pagan daED.) 


URAONS 

Habitat:* Jashpur, Buaguja, Udaipur, ChhotaNagpur 
in Bihar and Orissa also. 

Number:* Census 1947-85,787 (including Christians 
who are 56,188 leaving a minority of only 29,599 as purely 
Uraons). 

Sub-divisions:* Originally there does not appear to 
have been any real subdivisions amongst this tribal race. 
In the course of a number of years on account of influe¬ 
nces from the civilized people many of them have adopted 
certain moral and cultural modes of life as distinguished 
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from others: Those Uraotis who discarded ail unclean life 
and habit of eating the flesh of dead animals began to feel 
it degrading to take meals at the houses of those who 
were still backward and who made no improvement in 
their living. There are no rigid sub-divisi >ns amongst them. 

2. Vocation:- The Unions have now mostly taken to 
regular cultivation. An Uraon in Jashpur purely as a 
gatherer of wild fruits and as a hunter only is rather an 
exception than a rule. Those who have little or no 
cultivation work as manual labourers and house servants. 

3. (a) Abode:- The Uraons mostly live in plains 
now and have mixed themselves up with the generality 

of the people. They have begun to dislike exclusive 
class-life. 

(b) Dress:- Children remain naked till about the 
age of 5 or 6. After this age the boys wear a piece of 
lion cloth round their waist measuring about 10 inches in 
width and about one and a half yards in length, exposing 
the buttocks. Adult persons wear a slightty bigger cloth 
in the same fashion. It is about 14 inches in width and 
about 5 yards in length. From the age of about 6 the 
girls begin to wear a loin cloth which is about one and a 
half yards in width and about the same in lengh. The 
adult women wear a saree sufficiently big, but the actual 
portion wound round the waist is so disproportionately 
small, that they find it most inconvenient to sit in the 
normal pose and that they have to sit with their knees 
contacted with the floor. The unusually long part of the 

Saree that is left for the part of the body over the waist 
is probably for wrapping and tying down their small 
babies to their backs. Generally adult women are found 
with babies on their backs while doing any kind of work. 
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(c) Food:- The staple food of the Uraons is rice and 
dal. They are accustomed to what they call Usna rice 
i. e. rice manufactured out of boiled paddy. They are 
also meat eaters. 

(d) Marriage System:- In the performance of marriage 
they follow their traditional social and religious beliefs. 
It is the bride-groom’s party which has to make a proposal 
for the bride. Special attention is paid to bad or good 
omens. While on way to the village where the girl 
resides if a bad omen like finding an empty earthen pot 
is noticed the party returns back home to choose another 
occasion to start. The marriage, may take place either 
at the house of the boy or the girl according to convenience 
The marriage ends in feast in which liquor plays a promi- 
nent part. 

(e) Other special Characteristics:** The Uraon is a 
medium stature with black thick set skin. He is easy 
going taking an optimistic view of life. Being inhe¬ 
rently pleasure-seeking he is ever willing to adapt him¬ 
self to any kind of circumstances if they provide him 
comfort or joy. This adaptability, though a good quality, 
having been excessively practised has made him fickle 
minded. He finds charm not only in his own traditional 
social or religious functions but also in those of others 
which attract him, and some times if he feels more intete- 
est in the functions of others he might forget his tribal 
laws and plunge himself in quite a different atmosphere. 
This feature is mainly responsible for a number of Uraons 
becoming Christians with the result that the Christian 
Uraons are in the overwhelming majority in Jash^ur. 



4. Education:** The Union believes that education 
gives them better life. The Uraons who have not embra¬ 
ced Christian tv have made little progress towards higher 
education. It was not lack of liking or capacity that, kept 
them back but probably want of facility. 

5. Outstanding Personalities:* There are no very great 
personalities amongst them in social, educational, religious 
or political fields in Jashpur though there are a few of 
some importance in Chhota Nagpur. The influence of the 
Christians amongst the Uraons of this place for the last 
fifty years was so great that no non-Christian dared to go 
there to the fore fri nt and carry on the work. 
There are only a few Uraons of a minor importance in 
Jashpur who can be called leaders though quite a good 
number is coming up as good followers under the leader¬ 
ship of others. Shri Motiram is a Secretary of the Congress 
Committee here. 

6. (a) Christian and non-Christian Mission or 
Associations:—In Jashpur there have been practically no 
non-Christian missions or associations working for the 
Uraons till probably Shri Ghanashyam Vasistha establi¬ 
shed his Ramtirtha Ashram in the beginning of 1943. 
Shri Vasistha has opened an ashram in the village Ichakela 
and is running a school there. He has at present a few 
Uraon boys as his volunteers and followers with the help 
of whom he is making progress. 

(b) Christain Missions:** The Christians, both 
Catholics and Lutherans, have their missions in Jashpur. 
The Catholic mission claims as many as about 56000 as 
their followers from the Uraons while the Lutherans claim 
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only abuot 6000. The important centres of the (Jatholie 
Mission are Gholengh, Ginabahar, Tapkara, Musgutry, 
and Ambakona where they have magnificent churches and 
schools and hostels under the cliargc of the Belgian fathers. 
The Lutherans in Jash pur have no foreign mission arks 
and have only local Christian converts as fathers. The 
important centres of the Lutherans are at Sitouga, lclui- 
kela, and Saraipani. 

(e) Percentage of Christianity:* From amongst the 
Uraons as many as 67%have embraced Christianity in 
Jashpur. There is no corner where Christian influence 
is not to be found. 

7. What should the Govt, and non-official associ¬ 
ations do:- Religion is a personal question of a man and 
it has nothing to do with the political administration of 
the country. But unfortunately the Christians of this 
place make their religion a basis for political unity to 
demand something which is anti-national but under a 
handsome but superficial nannrHome land for the Adivasis 
popularly called ‘Jharkhand’. It has not become very 
necessary that these Chrisians are made alive to the sense 
of nationality and to a feeling that even as Christians 
they are the part and parcel of the same body-the cong¬ 
ress, and the same oountry-India. 

The first thing that has got to be done is to create an 
atmosphere of social relationship through the agency of 
the schools and other welfare activities. This will elimi¬ 
nate the anti-national elements. Secondly every activity 
should offer an opening for their economic development. 



The Uraon is a liberal minded person and the moment 
he is convinced of the true side of the picture it will not 
take much time to improve his condition. 

KORWAS 

(a) Habitat:* Khudia Zamindari in Jashpur and some 
hilly portion of Surguja. 

(b) Number for Jashpur:* Census 1941-13647. 

(c) Subdivisions:* Pahari Korwa-those living in hills 
and Deliari Korwa-those living in plains. 

Vocation:* Food gathering, hunting and shifting 
cultivation. A few of them have taken to regular plough 
cultivation. The males go about hunting while the females 
gather wild fruits. 

3. (a) Abode:* They live exclusively on the hills and 
hill slopes and are disinclined to mix themselves with 
people in general. 

(b) Dress:* Their dress resembles that of uncivilized 
Uraons with minor differences here and there. 

(e) Food:* Meat, wild herbs and vegetables and rice 
and dal. 

(d) Marriage System:* The main items during 
marrige are feasting, drinking and dancing. 

(e) Other Special Characteristics:* This is the most 
backward tribe in Jashpur. Social system and religious 
ideas are as primitive as their economic life. They are 
excellent hunters with bows and arrows, and rarely they 
use spears. They can kill almost all kinds of birds and 
animals. 

In their most exclusive life they are gifted with a 
hospitable temperament. 
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They being extremely conservative in their religious and 
social beliefs it. is not possible to win them over to other 
beliefs with any amount of persuasion or attraction. The 
Christian missionaries met with a miserable failure with 
the Korwas. Even the offers of clothes and food and 
other permanant comforts were rejected and were of no 
avail. The Korwa demands an exhibition of an actual 
super-humen miracle before changes hisreligious belief. 

Any attack on the chastity of a Korwa woman by a 
non-Korwa is restated by an iron hand by the whole clan. 
It would be a dangerous feat for a non Korwa to smile 
or to cut a joke with a Korwa woman. 

The Korwa is a hardy man having no fear of animals 
and men. They are strict in the observance of the clan 
rules and discipline. When wine is offered to them by 
others none would take it till the headman takes it first 
or at least till tney are permitted by him to take it. 

As a point of interest it may be mentioned that the 
Korwa Language has much affinity with that of Korkus of 
Mahadeo hills in C.P. and it is no wonder if they have 
descended from the same stock originally. 

(4) Education:* No progress even in elementry educa¬ 
tion and a scheme for civilizing a Korwa is taken by him 
as some thing that might affect his culture. It is generally 
not without much strain and difficulty that a Korwa bo}' 
can be made less irregular in his school. 

(5) Outstanding personalities:* No outstanding pers¬ 
onalities are to be seen amongst the Korwas. 

(6) There are no non*Christian Missions working 
among them:* The Christian Missions mentioned in the 
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description of the l ? raon have practically nothing to do 
with the Korwa as he has been completely unaffected 
by them. 

(7 ) What should the Govt, and non-oflicial Asso¬ 
ciations do:- To civilize the Korwas and to bring about 
iheir assimilation requires long steady and continuous 
welfare work among them. The officers and the non-offic¬ 
ial social workers should establish contacts with them. 
A Korwa deserves to be sympathised for his ignorance 
rather than punished for his offence. The Korwa commits 
offences without understanding that* his acts amount to 
any offence. The Korwa feels the Govt, administration 
a sort of handicap in his dealings, and till lie is convinced 
that it is for his good, he will not change his mind. Tin- 
officers should conduct themselves with Korwas as a fat¬ 
her docs with his erring child. A Korwa is not much 
afraid of the consequences of his acts and attaches more 
value to sympathy for him. 

KAWARS 

1. Habitat:- Jashpur, Udaipur, Surguja and to some 
extent in Chhota Nagpur. 

Number lor Jashpur:- Census 1941-14279. 

Sub-divisions:- Dudharu Kawar, Pakira and 
Pathia Kawar. 

2. Vocation:- Mainly agriculture. In the absence of 
cultivation, manual labour and house service. 

3. (a) Abode:- Dudharu and Pakira Kawars live in 
plains but Rathias are mostly to be found living in 
the hills. 
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The Rathia Kawara are in hunting and food gathering 
stage, and practise also ‘Bewar' cultivation. 

(I>) Dress> Dudharu and Pakira:- 'I ho boys and 
girls are dressed like the Unions. The adult men wear 
dhoti covering the body from the* waist to about the 
knees. They do not generally expose the buttocks. The 
adult women wear 8aroes like Uraon women with the 
difference that the portion of cloth tied round the waisi 
is not disproportionately small. The married women 
generally cover their heads, while tin* unmarried young 
girls keep their heads bare. 

Rathia:- Their dress is like that of uncivilizui Uraon. 

(e) Food:- Rice and dal are their staph* food. 1 hey 
are also meat-eaters. Except the Rathia, the othei two 
classes do not eat pork i. e. pig's flesh. 

(d) Marriage System:- The bride has to be proposed 
in marriage by the bridegroom's party. During settle¬ 
ment of marriage, feasting and performance of certain 
religious rites take place. The marriage may take place 
after a few years of the settlement. Both the parties 
meet- their own expenses. The bridegroom's party washes 
the feet of the girl and the bride’s party washes the feet 
of the boy. These are called Kanya-puja and Vara-puja. 
With feasting and drinking the marriage ends. 

This system is followed by the Dudharu and Pakira 
Kawars. The Rathias follow crude methods of marriage 
like the uncivilized Uraons. 

(e) Other Special Characteristics:- The Dudharu 
Kawars are much less addicted to liquor, while others 
conservative in their beliefs, are adaptable to 
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the changing circumstances and are willing to come under 
the influence of civilization. Without embracing Christi¬ 
anity the Kawars have improved their mode of life. They 
are liberal and are good at imitating others. 1 have seen 
Kawar boys wearing pants immediately after they joined 
the schools. So far as their general view of life is conce¬ 
rned, the Kawars are not unlike the Oraons but the main 
difference is this that the Kawar unlike the Uraon 
does not forget his culture while remaining in a different 
comfortable atmosphere. This endows a Kawar with a 
faculty to improve his own social and religious culture un¬ 
like the Uraon. This special feature has saved the Kawars 
from being converted as Christians in this area. The 
Kawars have qualities to become leaders and have a push. 

4. Education.*-The Kawars of the plains have a desire 
for education. A large number of them have passed the 
4th standard. Those who can afford are willing to go in far 
higher education also. With proper facilities the Kawars 
can make good progress in education. 

5. Outstanding personalities:- They have no outstan- 
ing personalities amongst the Kawars during the last fif¬ 
ty years in Jashpur. This was probably not due to the 
lack of ability but due to the Christian iufluence under the 
British raj. Now the Kawars are anxious to march for¬ 
ward in social and political fields. Sardar Budhnath Sai 
is the Vice-chairman of the Janpad Sabha and is a good 
social worker. He stays in Banderchua village in Jashpur. 

6. Christian and non-Christian Missions or Associ¬ 
ations:* There have been no non-Christian missions or 
associations in Jashpur. It was only the Christians Mission 



which had influence in this area. The Kawars were kept 
back on account of the Christian Missions but have practi¬ 
cally rendered no help to them. 

7. What should the Govt- and non-official Associ¬ 
ations do:- The Kawars require encouragement for 
improvement and much of the work in this direction can 
be done by themselves. It does not take much time to 
convince an educated Kaw^r bo}? the importance of social 
service. What the Kawar mainly requires arc facilities 
for improvement and proper openings for their careers in 
different fields. 



Bhils. 

BY 

D. J. Haik. 

(Shri D. J. Naik is well known life worker among the 
Bhils of Gujerat for the last 27 years and is the Secretary of 
Bhil Seva Mandat , Dohad. lie is the. President of the Dis¬ 
trict Local Board of Panchmahals District. He is ever act- 
ire. and is responsible for the spread of cooperative spirit and 
for the opening of a number of cooperative institutions for 
the Bhils in Panchmahals District of Gujerat. 

The Bhils are the third biggest Aboriginal tribe in India 
the first two being tlw Santhals and the. (lands. They are 
found largfly in Bombay Province and Rajasthan. They 
another nearly 25 lacks . The uplift work among them was 
started by Shri A. 1. Thakkar as early as 11)22 in Dohad 
and continued by Bhil Seva Mandal of Dohad and today 
very satisfactory results of that work are visible. The Bhils 
in Qnjerati speaking and Marathi speaking areas of Bombay 
have become assimilated with the Hindus of the plains , and 
have taken to agriculture, as their occupation. Literacy ha* 
increased from 1 to 20 per thousand in Panchmahals Dist¬ 
ricts but there, is no such progress among the Bhils residing 
in the States which have recently merged in the Province.-Ed.) 

1. The Bhils are found in the following districts of 
Gujerat and Maharashtra. 

Sabarkanth a: - Idar. 

Panchmahals:- Dohad, Jhalod, Sant Rampur, Devgad 
Baria, Sankheda Mewas, Chota Udaipur. 
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Broach:- Rajpipia and Broach. 

Baroda:- K.vsari Brant. 

West Khandesh:- Taloda, Nandurbar, Akrani, Sahada, 
and Mewasi States, 

In Rajasthan and Madhya Bharat Unions t In*v are 
found in the following areas:- 

Udaipur, Ihmgarpur, Banswada, Kuslia Igadh, Partap- 
gadh, aiid Jhabua. 

Alii a: j|" nr, Saidargaih, and Barwani. 

A strip varying from 80 to 120 miles in width starting 
from Aravali Hills in the north, stretching south to Abu, 
then taking a slight curve in eastern direction, proceeding 
to south to ldar; again taking a small curve in east and 
extending towards south to Paneh Malials and going 
onwards to Chhota Udiapur, Nanchhal High-lands of 
Baroda, Rajpipla, touching river Tapti on the border of 
West Khandesh and extending towards eastern direction 
encompassing Akrani, Taloda and Nandurbar of West 
Khandesh is the habitat of Bhils. 

The total population ef Bhils inhabiting these is about 
22 lacks according to the Census of 1931. The exact figu¬ 
res according to the census of 1941 are not available but 
they might be to the tune of 25 lacks. It is the third 
biggesc aboriginal tribe of India. The first two are San- 
thals and Gonds. 

There are about 150 sub-division-clans among Bhils; 
chief of them are Dainor, Parmar, Vasaiya, Hatkila, 
Rathod, Solanki, Maida, Vasave etc. 

2. Bhils have taken to settled life of agriculture 
since 150 years. In olden days they were gatherers of 
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wild fruits, hunters and did sporadic agriculture on hills in 
monsoon. Traits of their old nomad o life, of hunting and 
gathering of fruit s, leaves, honey ere are found »*veri tod t v. 

o. Tin y live in hills as well as in plants. No doubt 
they mix with other people but are generally shy. The 
impact of cultural and economic associations wuth other 
people has made them east off their shyness and 
exclusiveness. 

Stable food of Bill Is is maize. Bread of maize and 
its thick porridge is the common fend of all BhiU. 

4- You will see art in the dress of 4 Bhil women 
and a Bhil youth. Bliils are making good progress in 
education, primary as well as secondary. Progress in 
higher education is not satisfactory. 

According to Census of 1921, the literacy among 
Bliils was 4 per 1000. Figures for 1941 are not 
available, but the percentage might have incre¬ 
ased considerably. In Panohmahals due to Welfare 
Work started by the Bhil Seva Manda], literacy has 
increased to 20 per 1000 . In States w herein preponde¬ 
rating population of Bhils is found, no progress was made 
in field of education due to apathy of rulers. But now 
the times have changed and popular Govts, which have 
been established in these States have taken up various 
schemes for the amelioration of general, economic, and 
educational condition of Bhils. 

In Panchinahals and West Kha?idesh, where non¬ 
official agencies are working, there is a marked progress 
cultural, economic and educational. 

In Panchmahals two boys and one girl have obtained 
University degree. About 7 are undergraduates and 10 
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have passed Matriculation Examination, our Fare study¬ 
ing in Colit ge. One Bhil youth is the Backward (lass 
Wdf.irc Officer in Bombay Province. 

o. Bhil Social Workers trained by Bhil Seva Mandril 
are doing c rndderabie service and ycildimr influence 
among their fellow brethren. 

0. Irish Presbyterian Church and Salvation Army 
are the two main Christian Missions doing welfare work 
among them. They are working among them ibr the last 
nO years. But their influence is waning very fast. The 
extent of proselytisation is very insignificant inspite of 
str nous efforts of the Missionaries, but- that is due to 
orthodoxy and exclusiveness of Bhiis. It- is my experjece 
that Bhiis and other aborigines are averse to conversion. 

No regular and systematic Muslim proselytisation is 
found among Bhiis. Stray eases of Bhiis having been 
eloped and then being converted to Islam do occur. 

7. The Bombay Govt, is doing excellent work for the 
amelioration of the Adivasis inhabiting the Province of 
Bombay whose population after the recent merger of the 
States lias swollen to about 23 lacks. Backward Classes 
Department created twenty two years hack is looking after 
the welfare of all Adivasi Tribes, Harijans and other 
backward classes. One of the Ministers is in charge' of 
this Department. 

Welfare work consists of :- 

(1) Backward Class hostels wherein free boarding and 
lodging is provided to Backward Class students. 

(2) Liberal grant-in-aid to non-official agencies runn¬ 
ing Backward Class hostels. 
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(3) Freoships to all aboriginal students studying in 
High School (Government or aided) and Colleges. 

(4) Sehoolarslups to all aboriginal studeuts studying 
in Arts Colleges, Rs. 25 - and studying in Technical 
(Alleges \<<. 40 - 

(5) J i trod action of compulsory Primary Education in 
Adivasi areas. Beginning has been made in Adivasi areas 
of Thana District, preliminary survey work lias started in 
Dobad and Jh dod—Bhil area—of Panch Mahals through 
a Committee of three, one of whom is Shri Lakshmidas 
M. Shrikant. 

(6) Cheap School Building Scheme in Backward tracts 
of Thana, Panch Mahals, West Khandesh and Nasik. 

(7) Backward Class Welfare officers have been recently 
appointed to look after the grievances of Backward Classes, 
i. e. (1) Aboriginals (2) Harijans and (3) Other Backward 
Classes, 

In the Province they are eleven, each one of them 
in-charge of one or two districts. 

(8) Co-operative Housing Scheme has been introduced. 
Liberal grant of Its 400/- is given to each member of the 
Housing Society, provided he does manual labour for 
construction of his house which should cost Rs 900 - 

(9) Forest labourer's Societies are given all facilities for 
cutting forest coupes, and coupes are given at upset price 
to these Societies without putting them in open auction. 
This experiment has been amazingly successful. 

These are the main items of Welfare Work of the 
Bombay Govt. 
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The followiog non-official ag?.noie* ara working among 
the Bhils of Gujerat and Maharashtra:- 

i Bhil Seva Mandal, I)ohad; 

ii Swaraj Ashram, Vedchhi (Bardoli); 

iii Bhil Seva Mandal, Nandurbar, (West Khandesh). 

Bhils are being assimilated with the people in general, 
the process of assimilation has taken great strides in recent 
years and it is hoped within a perio i often veirs they 
will be completely assimilated with social, cultural and 
economic life of the Province. No doubt some traits and 
characteristics of Bhil life should be preserved which are 
an inherent and live source of inspiration and strength 
to their communal life. The social workers are conscious of 
this fact and they see that those traits and characteristics 
are not only preserved among them, but developped. 


Bhil and Bhil-Garasias 

BY 

G.M. Babar. 

(Shri G.M. Babar B.A. is the Backward Classes Welfare 
Officer in Sabarkantha and Banaskantha Districts of Bombay. 

The two districts 'previously formed several States of 
North Gujerat. As the rulers of the States were apathetic the 
Bhils of this area have made no progress at all and have 
remained very backward and in fact as backward as Bhils 
of Panchmahals 30 years ago . Welfare work among the tribes 
of these two Districts has only just begun - Ed.) 
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1. The habitat of Bhils in Sabarkantha District, is in 
the follwing areas; 

Poshina, Vijayamigar, Bhiloda (near Shamulaji) and 
I sari (in Meg h raj Taluka). 

The approximate total population of Bhils in Sabar- 
kantha district may he 75000 and that of Banaskantha 
it may be about 28000. 

2 . Bhils of botli the Districts do agricultural work in 
rainy season. Most of them are tenants and some of them 
own lands and ploughs. Some of them have wells in 
their fields. In summer, some of them work as labour¬ 
ers to Forest contractors. They do the work of felling 
and cutting the trees and tilling the charcoal bags. Some 
of them collect wild fruits such as “Dholi Musali”, honey 
etc. and sell them. They are good hunters but I have 
not seen a single Bhil family living on hunting only. 

Recently some young Bhils have joined as constables 
in the Police Department. A few r of them have been 
recruited in the Indian Army. 

3. The Bhils live in the hills. Every hut of a Bhil 
is a little away from that of other. Their huts are situated 
on hillocks or on raised portion of their fields. The walls 
of the huts are of split bamboos covered with mud, and 
roof may be either of flat country tiles or of dried grass. 

For head-wear instead of a turban, a Bhil also wraps 
round his head a small piece of cloth. He wears ‘Bandi' 
and a short size dhoti. Women wear short ‘Ghagara’ and 
a bodice of coarse cloth, and cover their head with 
Odhani\ Women wear “Boriyas*’ as head ornament and 
‘Kadlas’ (ring) made of brass as foot ornaments. 



Their main food h s broad mado of maize (Makui) and 
chillies. There is a system of love-marriages among 
them. Divorces are common, easy and frequent among 
them. Some of them drink liquor prepared by themselves 
out of Maliuva flowers. They have love for dancing, i 
have seen during holi-days(mau and women mixed)daneing 
and sinking and beating dhols for tlie whole night. 

Bhils usually decide their disputes in their caste 
Panchayats. Very few of them move without arms. 
Generally tliev kee]> with them hows and arrows and axes 
with long stieks. Sr me of them still keep guns of old 
patterns. 

Bhils are very superstitions. They believe in evil 
spirits. For them the cause of sit kness is the evil spirit. 
Recently there was a case of“Dung*r Bahva” i. e. burning 
the grass on the hill-side. This they did t > please the 
evil spirits. Such superstitions are still prevalent 
among them. 

4. In both the districts, there is .not a single literate 
Bhilgirl. There is only one Bhil gentleman who has 
passed Matric and is serving as an agricultural assistant 
in Sabarkantha District. There are two other young 
Bhils who have studied upto Oth standard in English. 
These are exceptional cases. Bhils in general are illiterate. 
But now they have taken to education and they are sen¬ 
ding their children to the schools newly opened for them 
in their areas. 

5. There are no outstanding personalities among Bhils 
in this area. The following are their sympathisers. They 
arc trj ing for their sccio-economical uplift. 
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1 . Mr. Kesrising Amirsing Parmar, 

Pelhapur near Danta Bhavanigadh, 

Danta Taluka. Dist. Banaskantha. 

2. Mr. Jadavlal Appalal Painter. 

Danta Bhavanigadh, Dist; Banaskantha, 

2 . Mr. Xarsihabbai Maganbhai Bhavsar, 

Shamulaji, Post Lusadia. 

4. Mr. Mathurdas Lalji Gandhi, 

Post Himmatnagar, Dist. Sabarkantha. 

(>. There is only one institution called the “Adivasi 
Sanskar Kendra" at Shamulaji doing welfare work among 
them. This institution is doing work for Bhils in Sabar¬ 
kantha District only. In Banaskantha District there is 
no association working for them. In Sabarkantha there 
is one Christian mission working at Lusadia in Bhiloda 
and B i 1 a d i a in Vi j ay a n a gar Taluka of Sabarkantha District. 
These Christian mission centres are managed by the Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

7. There is no instaneo of Muslim proselytisation 
among Bhils. The percentage of Bhils converted to chris 
tianity may be about 2. 

8 . There is no question of assimilation of the Bhils 
with the people in general as it has already been. The 
main problem is to remove illiteracy from t!n;n. They are 
educationally very backward. Goverumemt is going to 
introduce compulsory education in these Districts. For 
their economic uplift Forest labourers' co-operative 
societies are being formed in the forest aieas for these 
people. Also Government is going to male them perma- 
nant tenants on the lands they cultivate. They are also 
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given preference in service in the police and Military 
departments. The Government schemes are now at 
work for the educational and economical progress of these 
people. Similar activities should be taken in han l by the 
non-official associations also. 


Chodras Dhodias and Dublas 

BY 

J.L . Rat hod 

(Shri J.L. Rathod is the Backward Classes Welfare 
Officer for Surat dictrict of Bombay Province . 

The Chodhras and the Dhorias are more advanced than the 
Dublas educationally and economically . The former are 
agriculturists , whereas the Dublas are suffering under the 
Ilali or Serf system as bonded agricultural labourers . Under 
this system they borrow a few rupees from their landlords, 
and in lieu thereof they pledge services of themselves and 
their families for doing field and domestic work . Boys 
from the three tribes have now taken to education and a few 
attend Colleges. 

In Surat District and the merged States there are many 
aboriginal and Hill Tribes,namely, Chodhra, Dhodia,Dub¬ 
las, Naik, Konknis, Vasara, Varli, Bhil, Kolchas,Koli,Dhor 
Gumit, Naykda, Kathodi etc. whose total population 
is 470687 according to the Census of 194U The chief of 
the above mentioned tribes are Chodhras, Dhodias and 
Dublas. Chodhras are generally found in Talukas of 
Mandvi, Bardoli. Valod, Bansda, Chikhli and Pardi and 



their population is about 50068. Dhodias are inhabitants 
ofTalukas- Bansda, Bulsar Pharampur, Pardi, Chikhli, 
having a population of about 125080, whereas the popula- 
ion of Dublas is 126707 spreading over the whole Surat 
District and the merged States. There are two sub-divi¬ 
sions among the Chodhras, namely, Pavagadhi and Mota. 
There are two sub-divisions among the Dublas, namely, 
Dubla and Tala via Rathod. 

The Chodhras and Phodias live both in the hills and 
in the plains whereas the Dudlas are found in the plain 
only and so most of them have come into contact with 
the people in general. Many of the Chodhras and Dhodias 
are far superior to Dublas so far as their modes of life, 
food, dress and social status aud manners are concerned 
Regarding their dress thej^ wear Turban or Cap, Dhoti, 
shirt and Coat. Some of the Dhodias living in the hills 
and jungles use a small Langoti ( instead of Dhoti ) shirt 
and a turban. Chodhra and Dhodia females wear saree, 
blouse or eholi, a small piece of cloth used as head- dress 
where as the females of Dublas put on Saree, blouse or 
eholi, and petty coat. 

Potlas, Dal of Mug, Muth, and Kathots are their daily 
diet. Some time they take rice and dal. Their food consists, 
sometime of milk and Ghee but generally speaking their 
food is very simple. At times they eat fruits like Chiku3- 
pairs, guavas, danans, oranges and dates and coco rnuts. 

So far as their vocation is concerned, all the three tri¬ 
bes are generally engaged in agriculturte. Many of the 
Chodhras and Dhodias are carpenters black-smith, masons, 
school-teachers and peons in the offices. The Dublas work 
as Halis. 
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i. e. servants doing field and domestic work in the field 
and houses of the landlords, who are generally Pat id a rs, 
Desais ( Anavil Brahmins), Muslims and Parsis, who 
give a small loan of Rs 100 — or more and engage them 
for their work in the field or houses for years together till the 
loan is repaid. Thus the condition of the Dublas is worse 
than that of the Ohcdhrns and Phodias v\ ho an* free 
cultivators. Only in the Talukas of Bardoli and Yalod 
Mahal, Kali or Serf system has been abolished to a great 
extent which is still prevailing in the other parts of 
Surat district and the merged States. 

Marriage System among Chodhras. The boy selects 
his own bride and the betrothal or engagement takes 
place at the house of t he bride and the purchase-price of 
the girls is fixed upto Rs 05/- or more and it is paid after 
a week of the betrothal to the parents of the bride b} 7 the 
boy. He also gives new clothes including a pair of sarees 
petty coats, bouses and some silver ornaments for hands 
and feet, bangles and necklaces to the girl for using them 
during the manage. The manage takes place after two or 
three weeks of the betrothal and the boy and girl have 
to apply pithi i. e. powder of turmeric mixed with water 
on their whole body for 3 days and on the last day the 
jan or procession of the bridegroom goes to the place of 
the birde. In the evening the marriage ceremony is perform¬ 
ed by themselves and not by the Brahmins, At 
the time of the marriage ceremony, both the 
partners take their food together, but party of 
the bride groom has to bring cooked food from his house. 
In the next morning the bridegroom and his party return 
home with the bride who stays there for 3 days and then 
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and then she is taken back by her parents. Then a final 
send-off of the bride is given by the parents. After a 
month or so, she comes to the place of hier husband, but 
she is free to visit her father’s place whenever she likes. 

The marriage system among the Dublas is almost the 
same except that among them the marriage takes place 
one or two years after betrothal and that in addition to 
the bride price, a sum of Rs. 25/- more is to be paid as 
the expenses of dinner to be arranged by the bride/s party. 
At the end of marriage both the parties including 
females drink liquor. 

Education. For the aboriginal and hill Tribes, there 
are 981 schools run bv District Local Board and 236 
aided schools in this district, and the merged states. 
There are also many secondary schools in big towns 
namely, Mandvi, Bulser, Chikhli, Pardi Bugwada, Surat 
Runder, Bansda, Dharampur in the District and in the 
merged States. 

The compulsory Education Act of Bombay Govt, 
has been enforced in the villages having a population of 
1000 and more. There is good progress of education 
among boys of these tribes. But the education of girls 
of the tribes has lagged very far behind as they are kept 
at home for looking after'house affairs and after infants. 
Dublas lag far more behind the other tribes in education 
because of the ‘Hali’ system or serf. Dhodias and 
Chodras living in the plains have made very good pro¬ 
gress in seepndary and vocational education. 

There are some political, social and educational leaders 
among the tribes but the number among the Chodhras 
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and Dhodias is more than those among the Dublas. 
Names and Addresses of such leaders are given below 

8. No, Name Tribe Address 

1. Mr. Makanji Kotabhai Chodhra. Amba-Pardi 

Taluka Mandvi 

2. Mr Volji Kanji „ Vedchhi, 



Valod Mahal. 

3. Mr. Vadohhibhai Franji. 

Chodhra. Mandvi, 

Taluka Mandvi 

4. Mr. Bhulabhai Nnranji Patel. 

Rankava, 

Dhodia.Taluka Chikhli 

r>. Mr Bahudurbhai Kunttabhai 
Patel. 

Bansda, 

,, Bansda State. 

b. Bhayal Bapji. 

,, Bilpudi, 


Dharmpura State 

7- Mr Bhulabhai Mangabhai, Haripura, 

Halbuti. Bubla. Taluka Bardoli. 


In Surat district and the merged states there are some 
associations namely (1) Swaraj Ashram, Vedchhi, Valod 
Mahal (2) Dakshin Gujrat Ranipradesh Kelvani Mandal, 
Surat. (3) Halpati Majur Mahajan, Sarbhon, Taluka 
Bardoli, (4) Irish Presbjderian Mission, Surat, and (5) 
Catholic Bapist Mission, Bulsar doing educational, social 
and economic welfare work among the Tribes for years 
together. Sjt. Jugatram C. Dave runs the Swaraj Ashram 
in Vedchhi and does all sorts of welfare work among the 
Backward Classes. Sjt. Premshanker K. Bhatt is the 
president of the Dnkshin Gujrat Ranipradesh Kilvani 
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Mandal (educational) which has been started on 20.11.11)48 
and has opened 22 new primary schools in Bansoda State 
and 38 primary schools in Dharampura State. Halpati 
Majur Mahajan does socio-economic welfare work for 
Dublas in Talukas Bardoli and Valod Mahal. The Cath¬ 
olic Baptist Mission runs 21 schools in Talukas Jalalpore, 
Bulsar where as the Irish Presbyterian Mission runs 1 
primary school in village Narenthi of Taluka Mandvi and 
9 Schools in Surat city. 

With regard to the conversion of the tribes into Islam 
and Christian religion, the actual figures of Muslims and 
Christians converted from different tribes are not availa¬ 
ble at present* 

The Govt, and non-official associations should cooperate 
with each other in the implemetatiou of the post-war 
Reconstruction Scheme of Bombay Govt., meant for the 
uplift and amelioration of the backward classes- Firstly 
the villages situated in the interior parts of the districts 
and the states should be made approachable by constru¬ 
ction of good motorable roads by the Govt., so that the 
tribes living in such villages may be easily contacted with 
the people of the plains. In addition to the present num¬ 
ber of Backward Class Hostels ( 8 Backward Class Hostels 
run by the District Local Board and 9 hostels run by 
voluntary agencies in Surat District, 2 hostels run by the 
Govt, in Bansda and Dharampur states ) and the primary 
schools, more B.C. hostels and primary and secondary 
schools should be opened for the tribes in the interior parts 
of the district and the merged states. A wide propoganda 
for the promotion of education, social reform, prohibition, 
and agriculture on co-operative basis should be made. The 
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cutting of forest coupes should be entrusted to the Forest 
Coupes Cooperative Societies that may be formed by the 
tribes so as to avoid their exploitation by the landlords 
and forest contractors of other communities. The ch ef 
aim of the propaganda should be the spread of primary 
and secondary education, the training of B. C. teachers 
for both types of the schools, the encouragement of female 
education, the extension of facilities for technical 
vocational, agricultural and medical education among 
these tribes. 

With regard to the ‘Hali’ or Serf system of Dublas it 
should be eliminated by passing of legislation bv the 
government fixing the rates of wages and hours of w'ork 
for the field work and domestic work. It is also 
for the social workers and voluntary agencies to 
give much more attention to this work of eradication of 
the Hali or Serf system so that the socio-economic and 
educational problems of the Dublas can be solved 
for ever. 

The sarvodoya scheme introduced in 45 villages of 
Mandi Taluka requires to be operated in the tribal areas 
of the merged stutes of Bansda and Dharampur which are 
comparatively much more bcakward in all respects than 
those of Surat District. 



Berads 

BY 

V. B. Solanki 

( Shri F. B. Solanki B. A . is the Backward classes Wel¬ 
fare Officer for Bijapur District of Bombay Province. 

The Berads , a backward community of Belgaum , Dhar- 
war and Bijapur Districts of Bombay who were known for 
their criminal tendencies , are now leading an honest life. They 
have settled in villages, and agriculture , wood cutting in the 
forest and tending cattle are their present day avocations . 
The tribe is being slowly and surely reformed. 

This is one of the Backward commnnities of Bombay 
province. Berads are also known as Bedars, Talwar, Bya- 
daru etc. 

They are inhabititing ehiefly in Dharwar, Belgaum, 
and Bijapur districts of Karnatak. In the latter two 
districts the community is found to be residing in villages 
like the other Hindus in general, and their mother tongue 
is Kanarese. The majority of them are found to have 
setteld in forest villages of Belgaum District but some 
have settled in villages of Bijapur remote from forest 
regions. As in Belgaum district they have formed their 
own villages in Bijapur district also, and their headman 
of a village in called the “Goudur” or “Patil”. They are 
not wandering tribes but they have settled permanently 
and carry on agriculture, woodcutting in forest areas, 



selling fuel collected from forests, and tending cattle, 
sheep herds etc. 

Their exact population cannot be given, but it is esti¬ 
mated that it might be about 50,000 In Belgaum district 
aud about 30,000 in Bijapur district. 

They are of dark complexion with coarse features and 
medium bodily structure, generally well built, and mus¬ 
cular. They are hard working, possess power of endurance 
and quick vision. Travelling long distances even in hilly 
regions is never a hard task for them and they can cover 
many miles at a single stretch. The hilly tracts w T here 
they generally reside provide them a good ground for 
actively keeping up their inherent habit of hunting pigs 
etc. Bacon is a favourite dish for them. They are gene¬ 
rally charitable to distribute the slices of meat of the 
hunted prey amongvst their village community. They live 
in close association with the other communities of the 
village aud wear tho common dress of the other Hindus in 
general. Turban, Dhoti, Chappa l are worn etc. by men, 
and the women put on Sarees and ornaments common to 
the Hindu women of Karnatak. The women are as hardy, 
as men and are good companions of males in their hard 
labour for livelihood. 

Educational progress is very slow amongst them. 
However now-a-days,the boys avail themselves of the prim¬ 
ary education in the regional Kanarese language. There is 
a meagre per centage of boys who have availed themselves 
of high school education and much less of Collegiate educ¬ 
ation. Important personalities amongst them may be 
said to be 
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The Berads now are taking to progressive reformation 
but it is said that previously they had criminal tendencies. 
They could organise gangs of deeoits and could fearlessly 
resist- all efforts of the police to capture them, Addicted 
as they were to cattle lifting Berads often disguised 
themselves as high caste Hindus and pass off as cattle 
dealers, and in this guise they atained great success in ca¬ 
ttle lifting. When actually committing crime, to avoid 
identification or recognition, the Berad would frequent¬ 
ly discolour his face with ashes or something of the sort. 
Gang and high way robbery, dacoity, crop stealing, sheep 
and cattle lifting, burglary and petty thefts were the 
crimes usually favoured by Berads. After 1895 these 
criminal activities of Berads in Belgaum District were 
curbed down by the Police and by their constant vigilance 
on them thereafter the police could check them. Today 
we find that they are leading honest life. A few of them 
are Jngirdars and some are heriditary patils, whereas a 
large number of them are Sanadis (Village Police), village 
servants and night watchmen etc. 

Now, however, the present Government have, by their 
ameliorative measures towards the backward classes, under 
taken the secio-economic,educational and cultural progress 
of these comunities.The Backward Class Department of this 
Province, particularly, is doing its utmost to create such 
a consciousness amongst them aud to make them avail 
themselves of educational facilities and other facilities of 
starting co-operative organisations. Forest coupe Societies, 
Housing Societies, etc.are most advantageous for the Berad 
Community.This department is also putting forth its efforts 
to educate them and recruit them to Government services. 



Reecntly the Sarwodaya scheme was started for the all 
round progress of the backward communities, and the 
villages selected by the sanchalak of the Scheme in Hukeri 
and Gokak Talukas of Bolgaum District contain a large 
population of Berads. 


Koragars and Maley Kudias. 

BY 


K.L.NJiao. 

( Shri K.L.N. Rao , is a member of Servants of India 
Society , for the last 4 years , and has been doing social 
work in the South . 

The Koragars and the Maley Kudias are two of the 
primitive tribes of South Canara. They live by serving as 
labourers or by begging. The Koragars are employed as 
scavengers in the municipalities and though they are the 
real Adivasis of the district are classed as Harijans, on 
account of the curse of untouchability attached to them. - Ed. ) 

The problem of the tribal people appears to be very 
keen in regard to those who are small in number, for they 
do not attract the attention of any non-tribal social wor¬ 
ker, much less the Government of the Province within 
whose jurisdiction they live. Such is the case of the two 
tribes, Koragars, and Maley Kudias, who reside in the 
forests as well as in the plains of S. Canara District, an 
out of the way district lying at one extreme end of 
Madras Province. The Koragars and the Maley 
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Kudias are the two primitive and backward tribes 
that are found in this district. The Koragars number 
4082 according to the Census of 1931, and they reside 
mostly in 8. Canara District and to a very small extent 
in lhHary District. It may be said that their present 
population in 8. Canara is roughly 4000. 

It is siad that this tribe of Koragars originally ruled 
a portion of the district in the 8th century A. D., when 
their ruler was defeated by Kadamba Chieftain, called 
Lokaditya, and so had to seek shelter in the forests. Now 
they can be also seen in the towns and plains. They are 
now employed as scavengers (Bhangis) by the Municipa¬ 
lities and the Panchavat Boards, of the District.. Though 
they are the real Adivasis of the district they on account 
of the curse of untouohability attached to them, are also 
classified as Harijan or Scheduled Caste. 

The Koragars have peculiar modes of living and pec¬ 
uliar customs among them. They Jive in groups of houses 
of their own and each group restricts its activities to a 
number of definitely demarcated villages. The people of 
one village do not cross over to the territory of the 
other groups. 

Their professions are making and selling baskets, and 
begging; and these are carried on in their own villages. 
The higher caste Hindus consider that by giving alms to 
these people on Saturdays, their sins are washed away. 

There are three different groups among the Koragars 
(1) Ando Koragars (pot Koragar) so called because a pot 
was suspended from their necks into which they were 
compelled to spit. They were not allowed to spit on 
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highways. (2) Vastra Kora gars (i. c. those who wore the 
clothes used to shroud the dead bodies.)* They were 
prohibited from wearing new clothes. (3) Soppu Koragars 
i. e. those who wore forest leaves. The groups were also 
called Kappada (wearing clothes), Tippi (wearing orname¬ 
nts of coconut shells) and Vonti (wearing of large earrings) 
These groups may dine together but cannot intermarry. 
Each of them is further divided into septs or Balis. All 
of them eat flesh and carrion. They worship the Devils, 
the chief among them being Panjurli. There is no se¬ 
parate class of priests for them. The head of each family 
is its own priest. The marriage ceremony amongst them 
is very simple. It takes place in the bridegroom’s house. 
The bridegroom has to present a couple of silver coins to 
the bride after the real wedding function which consists of 
putting a few grains of rice on the heads of the couple. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are common. Divorce is 
prohibited* The dead are never cremated. The Koragars 
are proverbially known for their unswerving truthfulness. 

Very few people of this tribe are educated. A few 
children studied upto the Higher Elementary standard. 
Only one girl passed S. S. L. C. Examination. These peo¬ 
ple are economically very backward, being entangled in 
the clutches of Muslim money lenders. There are no out¬ 
standing personalities among them. 

The Depressed classes Mission, formerly organisd by 
Swami Ishwaranand as the first of its kind in India and now 
taken over by the Servants of India Society, has been do¬ 
ing some good work among the Koragars for over 50 years. 

The Roman Catholic Mission of Mangalore Diocese 
also has been doing some work with its centre 
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at Manjeshwar. There are about 200 to 300 tribal conv¬ 
erts to Christianity in that centre. 

The Government of Madras has started a Firka Deve¬ 
lopment centre at Kumbla, and a scheme for building 
houses for about 80 families of Koragars is being worked 
out. Compulsory education in mixed schools and creation 
of coIonics for them in the heart of towns and villages are 
the urgent needs for their uplift. Paid social workers 
must be employed to work among them. 

MALEY KUDIAS 

This tribe lives in the plains as well as on the fringes 
of the forest. They are mostly agricultural labourers 
while those who live on hills do minor forest work. They 
are divided into clans, each headed by a Gurikara called 
Maley Mudia. Post puberty marriage is very common 
among them. The bride price is usually Rs. 8/-and a pDce 
cf cloth. Widow marriage is freely permitted. They also, 
like the Koragars, worship the Devils. 

The uplift scheme in respect of these tribals ought to 
be undertaken near their homes. But it is rather hard to 
work up, for the worker has to face very powerful vested 
interests in the big land holders, under whom the Maley 
Kudias are working like serfs. What has been said 
with regard to the Koragars about the education, the 
economic condition, and the duty of the Government and 
of the social worker, applies equally to this tribe. 



Kurichiyas. 

BY 

Dr. A .A iynppan. 

( Dr.A.Aiyapyan is the superintendent of the Oort . 
Museum at Madras. As the. Secretary of the. Committee 
appointed by the Madras Oovt. to enquire into the condit¬ 
ion of Aborigines of Madras, he has submitted a. well studied 
report. He is one of the, learned scholars on the. subject of 
Anthropology, in the South. 

Kurichiyas, a tribe, of Wynaad plateau of Malabar 
district, and the eastern villages of North Malabar, generally 
live by agriculture, and are averse to work as coolies. They 
are noted for their qualities of self respect, honesty and 
obedience to authority.-Ed. ). 

1 . The tribe inhabits the Wynaad plateau of Malabar 

District and the easternmost villages of the Kottayam 
taluk of North Malabar. Their present population would 
be about 14,000. 

The tribe has sub-divisions, the main body in Wynaad 
and Kunnamkuriehiyas of Kottaym taluk. Though the 
two sections do not intermarry, they have dose contacts 
cA occasions. 

2. Their chief occupation is agriculture, both shift- 
ing clutivation and permanent cultivation of rice being 
practised. They are very fond of hunting by which 
they obtain the meat of which they require good quanti¬ 
ties for domestic consumption, for feasts, and for 
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ceremonies. Their kitchen gardens are also very excel¬ 
lent. Some of the nurseries which I have seen have im¬ 
pressed me very much bv their excellence. They are too 
averse to taking up work as coolies, only a very very 
small number in utter destitution being found working 
as labourers on estates or in the bazars. The women 
never go out to slave for others. 

3. They are a very exclusive class of people, obses¬ 
sed by the idea of maintaining personal and ceremonial 
purity by not touching members of other communi¬ 
ties, with the exception of Nayars of Wynaad. The touch 
of any one from outside their own habitat is polluting. 
Food taboos are equally stringent. A visit to the bazaar 
or any short tour from the family settlement causes 
defilement which has to be removed by ceremonial baths. 

The Kurichiyas are matrilmeal, having large matrilincal 
groups in a cluster of huts as mittam under the authority 
of the maternal uncle. The feminine section of the exten¬ 
ded family is controlled by the wife of the maternal uncle. 
Unadulterated Marumakkattayam (matrilineal inheritance 
of the Malabar variety) is now found only among the 
Kurichiyas and a few undivided Navyar families. The chil¬ 
dren remain with the parents when they join the house 
hold of the maternal uncle. A father can retain a grown 
up son with him only under exceptions,with the permission 
of the maternal uncle of the latter. 

4. The number of literate persons among the Kuri¬ 
chiyas can be counted on one’s fingures. 1 do not think 
there is any literate woman among them. 

5. There are no outstanding personalities among 
them to take leadership in ameliorative work. One of 
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mv Kurichiyan friends, Annan Pittan, a man of some 
ability and great personal charm, was bold enough to 
accept nomination as a member of the Manatoddy Pan¬ 
el) ay at Board in spite of the opposition of the more 
conservative Kurichiyas, but within a few weeks after 
his nomination as member of the Panchayat Board, he 
died suddenly. The orthodox elders intepreted his sudd ’n 
death as a sign of the anger of the gods of the Kurichivas 
against Annan Pittan. The Kurichiyas are admired and 
loved for their simplicity and honesty by the Hindus of 
Malabar. But I am not aware of any individual or organi¬ 
sation that did anything to improve the lot of the 
Kurichiyas or protect them from harrowing economic 
exploitatian by the more advanced communities of the 
locality. 

(5. Both Protestant and Roman Catholic agencies 
have been doing missionary work among the Kurichiyas. 
The number of converts to Christianity from among the 
Kurichiyas is however small, the converts being mostly 
individuals who have been forced to leave their house¬ 
holds for incest and other heinous social offences, for 
which in pre-British days the punishment was death or 
banishment into Coorg. The number of converts to 
Christianity is about 300. 

7. Most of the Kurichiyas have lost their best lands, 
which it is the duty of the Government to restore to them. 
The Kurichiyas aie very poor at Arithmetic and modern 
law, and the consequence of deficiency is that they are 
easily duped by the money lenders and petty shop keepers 
of the bazaars. There is very great need far welfare work¬ 
ers who will help the Kurichiyas to overcome their suicidal 
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weakness for borrowing from the money lenders of the 
bazaars. The Kurichiyas are still fighting shy of education. 
Un h \ss the Province can have a special officer for the 
education of the aboriginal children, the education of the 
Kurichiyas and several other tribes of this Province will 
not make any progress. If exploitation is stopped effectively 
and if the foundation for the future is made in the sound 
education of the children, none need worry about the 
Kurichiyas. The fear of God, honesty, obedience to auth¬ 
ority, deep sense of duty are some of the virtues which 
one finds among the Kurichiyas in a greater measure than 
in any group of people in Southern India. If these simple 
children of the wilds of Wynaad continue to suffer and go 
under, it would bring eternal shame to us. 



Bhils, Bhilalas, Barelas, Gonds, 
Korkus, Nihals, Khargonds, 

& Sahariyas. 

BY 

Shri R. 1). Totala. & Prof. R.K. Yardey. 

Prof. R. K. Yardey and Ilorible Shri R. D. Totla , 
Minister for Baclcivard Classes, Madhya Bharat , have con¬ 
tributed each one article on Bhils, Bhilalas and some other- 
tribes of Madhya Bharat. As both the articles cover practi¬ 
cally the same ground, they have been edited into one, with¬ 
out leaving any important matter. 

Shri Yardey is a professor of Economics in Holkar 
College , Indore and has been for several years past a com 
petent Harijan and Aboriginal worker. They have described 
the tribes of Madhya Bharat. 

Bhils , Bhilalas and Sahariyas are the three big tribes of 
Madhya Bhrat. Bhilalas are a mixture of Bhils and Raj¬ 
puts. These tribes are either agriculturists or labourers.-Ed.) 

The South-west portion of Madhya Bharat State Union 
which consists chiefly of former Alirajpur, Borwani, 
Indore, Jhabua, Gwalior and some portions of Ratlam 
and other smaller states has a very large number of abor¬ 
iginal tribes. The total aboriginal population in Madhya 
Bharat, according to the 1941 ceusus, is 10,88,207, of 
which the folowing are the principal castes:- 

1. Bhils. 5,06,234 
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2. Bhilalas (mixture of Rajputs & Bhils). 2,78,907 

3. Sahariyas. 

1,04,183 

4. Barelas. 

53,265 

5. Gonds. 

11,065 

6. Korkus. 

13,861 

They are mostly agricultural, and as a supplementary 

occupation they work in the forests 

as labourers for the 


forest contractors in cutting timber and preparing char 
coal therefrom. 

Most of them live in the hills, but a few of them live in 
the plains and have got mixed up with the plains people. 
In the plains their dress consists of a short Dhoti, a Kurta 
and a Safa, while in the hilly regions they have nothing 
besides a small loin-cloth and a head dress. 

The progress of education amongst them is almost nil, 
because the percentage of literacy would hardly go beyond 
2%. But since the organisation of the Malwa Bhil Corps at 
Indore,at the end of the last century which consisted solely 
of the Bhils of the Sardarpur district of the former Gwalior 
State, two of the Bhil boys have recently passed the High 
School examination and one has passed the Hindi Sahitya 
Ratna Examination. 

There are no outstanding personalities among them 
worth the name. 

There were a few Christian missions working amongst 
them for years but now most of them have wound up their 
missions except two of which one is working in Jhabua and 
the other at Jobat. The proselytisation by the Christians 
and Muslims amongst these tribes is very small. 

The Government of Madhya Bharat have a regular 
department for the amelioration of the condition cf these 
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people, and very soon four district officers and 80 Tchsil 
Organisers would be appointed to do this w r ork. The 
Government proposes to open 100 primary schools in this 
area very soon. There are a few non-official organisations 
also which are mostly doing educational work, and about 
100 primary schools in this area, which is 8,000 square miles 
in extent are already working. One Bhilai a boy has this 
year been sent to the Prem Mahavidyalava at Brindavan 
for the Engineering Diploma at the Madhya Bharat Govt, 
expense. In Bamania in Jhabrea District there is a Bhil 
Ashram run by Pandit Balcshwar Dayal, a local worthy, 
who is popular among the Bhils and commands respect 
from them. The Govt, of Madhya Bharat is intending 
to locate 100 dispensaries in the Scheduled areas. 

With the implementation of the scheme for the eeono- 
omic, social and educational amelioration of these tribes, 
in a few years time it is hoped that they would be comp¬ 
letely assimilated with the rest of the community. 

The respect for the caste panchayats amongst these 
tribes is very great, and the influence of religious and 
social customs still preponderates. The dowry system 
amongst the Bhils particularly has a great evil influence. 
The Govt, is considering the following three bills for 
introduction in scheduled areas:- 

I* Adimjati Control of Dowry Bill, 

2. Money lenders Bill and 

3. Agriculturists Debt Relief Bill within the tribal 
areas. 

Besides the above, it is proposed to recognise the Bhil 
Panchayat on a sounder footing, so that they would come 
to acquire gi cater and more useful influence. 



The Government also proposes to organise an Advisory 
Council for the Adivasi work, and similar advisory commi¬ 
ttees for the districts and the Tehsils are also proposed to 
be organised. In the current year's budget, a sum of 
Rs 4,42,0C0 has been provided for welfare work among 
the Adivasis. 

A word about the tribe known as the Sahariyas is also 
necessary. Almost about one lakh of people reside in 
the Shivpur district of the former Gwalior State. They 
are very poor and extremely backward. Education is 
almost nil, and they are exploited by all classes of people, 
in almost every conceivable manner. Unfortunately it 
is outside the Scheduled areas of Madhya Bharat and 
perhaps it may be that the Madhya Bharat Govt, may 
not therefore take any steps for their amelioration. The 
Bharatiya Adimj&ti Sevak Sangh of which Hon’ble Dr, 
Rajendra Prasad is the President will particular^ take 
note of this and organise work for their amelioration, 
either through their own agency or through some 
other agency. 



Bhils of West Khandesh. 

BY 

P. H . Nanaimii. 

(ShiiP. //. Nanavati is the Backward Clares Welfare 
Officer for the two districts of East and W est Khandesh of 
Bombay Province. 

Unlike the Bhils of Pachmahals district of Gujratfhc Bhils 
of these two districts are agricultural or forest labourers. 
Very few own lands and some of them live on the outskirts of 
the jungles. Even those who live on the plains, though not 
exclusive in nature, have not become assimilated with the 
advanced sections of the people of the plains. Bhil Seva 
Mandal of West Khandesh with its headquarters at Nan- 
durbar, and of which Mr. Nanavati was the Secretary has 
been turning out good work among this tribe in this area 
for the last 10 years. Ed.) 

1. This Primitive and aboriginal Tribe of West 
Khandesh resides mostly in Navapur and Taloda Talukas, 
Mewasi state and Akrani Mahal and partly in the western 
part of Nandurbar and Shahada Talukas and to some 
extent in Shirpur and Sakari Talukas of West Khandesh. 
Except in some parts of the Satpuda Ranges they mostly 
inhabit in the plains and jungles of the Tapti river valley. 

Their total population, according to 1941 census was 
3, 72, 390 aud it would now come to a little over 4,00,000 
Their sub-divisions are the “Valvics”, the “Vasawas”, 
the ‘'•Konk^nics'’, the “Powaras”, and the “Gavits”. 
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2 . Very few of them are agriculturalists and 
cultivate their own lands, but most of them are either 
agricultural or forest labourers. Those of them who live 
on the outskirts of the widely spread jungles gather wild 
fruits and cut fuel and grass from the jungles and sell 
their headloads in the neighbouring towns and villages. 
They occasionally indulge in hunting also but they are 
not professional hunters. Most of them work as casual 
piece labourers. 

3. A vast majority of them live in the plains and 
they cannot be said to be exclusive in the sense the 
Adivasis of other parts of India are reported to be. 
They mix w ith people in general but on account of their 
cultural, educational and economic backwardness they 
cannot be said to have become assimilated with the 
advanced and intermediate communities. They live in 
small hamlets and villages where the population of the 
above community is practically nil. But they can not 
be said to be exclusive by habits, except the Powaras who 
Jive in the mountain Ranges of the Satpudas. 

There dress is poor and simple. The males put on a 
short ‘Dhoti’ upto the kneetf or sometimes even above it, 
a small shirt, and cover their heads with an apology for 
“Pagadi” or turban, which is nothing but a torn piece 
of cloth. The women folk also put on small Saris, cover¬ 
ing upto their knees and small ‘Cholies’. Their necks are 
heavily covered with neckaces of shells and beads. Their 
children are practically naked and put on only a small 
piece of loin cloth. They are stunted in growth, short 
in stature and dark in colour. Their noses and lips are 
big and flat. The Powaras are comparatively fairer in 
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colour of their skin and other physical features. Their 
food is very poor. Bread made of jowar and ‘Chatni’ of 
red ehilies is their normal food, though occasionally they 
take non-vegetarian food also. Their marriage system 
is very crude, unaccompanied by any religious ceremony. 
It is a sort of social gathering where friends and relatives 
of both the parties gather together to eat, to drink and 
to dance. Similarly the marriage ties are also loose and 
so there are frequent divorces which lead to “Zagadas” 
or quarrels among the parties and the very peculiar and 
crude system of sanctioning the same by the local pan- 
chas is popularly known as “Zagada System”. 

Thus addicted to liquor, eeeonomicaily poor, and 
educationally most backward, a large number of them 
live from hand to mouth, do not care for the morrow 7 , 
and spend their lives in idleness. They are unambitious 
and suffer from inferiority complex. 

However with the advent of the new era aud some 
work done by the Government and the social workers 
for their amelioration and all round uplift, they arc now 
making very slow but steady progress- 

4. There are about four hundred primary schools run 
by the District School Board, West Khandesh, the Bhil 
Sudhar Samiti, the Bhil Seva Mandal, and other small 
voluntary agencies. There are about ten hostels for 
boys and none for girls attending higher primary schools. 
They are run by the District School Board, West Khan¬ 
desh. There is one girls hostel run by the Bhil Seva 
Mandal at Taloda. Thus in all about ten thousand Bhil 
children are attendingprimary schools and there are hos- 
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tel facilities for about three liunci red to four hundred of 
them reading in higher primary classes. 

There are three backward classes hostels at Nandurbar 
Taloda and Shahada, catering to the needs of about one 
hundred and fifty backward class students reading in 
secondary schools. Most of the students of these hostels 
are Bhils. Some students attend secondary schools as 
day scholars also and the total number of Bhil students 
reading in secondary schools in the area would come to 
about two hundred to two hundred and fifty. 

Some three or four Bhil students have every recently 
passed Matriculation Examination and they are reading 
in F. Y. Arts and Inter Arts classes. One of them has 
passed Inter Science in class II and he is attending the 
Engineering College at Poona. 

The progress among the girls for secondary aud higher 
education is practically nil but some of them have now 
passed P. S. L. Examination and they are undergoing 
primary teachers' training or employed in District School 
Board service. 

5. Two outstanding personalities among them are, 
(1) Mr. J. G. Natvadker, B. A., M. L. A. 

(2) Mr. L. V. Valvi, the President and an enthusi¬ 
astic social worker of the Bhil Seva Mandal. 

Their address is C/O.West Khandesh Bhil Seva Mandal, 
Nandurbar. 

Their sympathisers are. 

(1) Mr. V.N. Barve, B.A.L.L.B., is the Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the West Khandesh Bhil Seva Mandal. 
He supervises and guides the activities of the 



Mandal and takes keen interest in their upiift 
work. 

Address:- Nava Grahi, Dhuila, West Khandesh. 

(2) Mr. V. G. Javdekar B. A, LJ., B. He is the 
Secretary of the Bhil Sudhar Samiti and as such 
superintendents, directs and controls the acti¬ 
vities of the Sudhar Samiti. 

Address;- Navgrahi, Dhulia. West Khandesh. 

(3) Mr. B. L. Mehta M. A. L. L. B. He is appointed 
by the Govt, of Bombay as the *Sanchal)k , of 
the “Sarvodaya” scheme, “Compact area” for 
West Khandesh. The area of the operation of 
this scheme is Chinchpada and about 40 villages 
round about it. This area is fully inhabited by 
the Bhils. 

Present Address:- GaushaD, Dhulia, West Khandesh. 

6. There are two well known Associations doing 
welfare work among them. 

(1) The Bhil Sudhar Samiti, Dhulia, (working for 
the last 22 yr<) 

(2) The West Khandesh Bhil seva Mandal, Nandur- 
bar, (working for the last 10 years). 

There are also S. A. (Christian) Missions working at 
Navapur, Chinchpada, Dhanora and Taloda. 

The exact percentage of proselytisation among the 
tribes is not ascertained but to the best of my knowledge 
it can said to be about two to three percent. 

The main impediments in the progress of the tribe in 
this region are. 

(1) “Communication” There are very few forest roads 
and practically no pucca roads, and the village approach 
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roads are quite kachha and hence the Bhil villages are 
inaccessible by any modern means of conveyance. 

(2) “Climate” The climate is malarious and in most 
parts notoriously unhealthy. 

(3) “ Prink habits” Drinking is the greatest curse that 
has ruined them ecconomicallv, socially and physical!}". 

Under these circumstances the Govt, and the non- 
official Associations should do the following things to 
speed up their progress and assimilation with the people 
in general. 

(1) Expansion of educational facilities:- a. By opening 
new schools, more hostels and some residential nursery 
(Prebasic) schools. 

b. Introduction of more effective compulsory educ¬ 
ation by means of grouping their small village* and Padas 
to form a compulsory unit, as their population is scattered 
in small hamlets and Padas. 

c. A large number of residential higher primary schools 
of the basic education(Wardha Plan)type, with Agriculture 
and Local crafts as the basic subjects may be started 
insteead of the present primary schools which do not 
attract them. 

(2) Economic Developement-a. All available culti¬ 
vable lands should be pooled together. It should be then 
divided into suitable agricultural units. The Bhils in the 
first instance should be employed as farm labourers and 
gradually the units may be converted into joint or collective 
farming Cooperative societies and the Bhil labourers may 
be admitted as its members. Along with these projects, 
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cattle breeding, sheep rearing, poultry farming and dairy 
industries should be developed. 

b. Similarly the village crafts and cottge industries 
should also be developed first by giving facilities to indi¬ 
viduals and then forming their producers’ co-operatives 
because the Bhils are so much isolated and individualistic 
in outlook that they would never take to coopera¬ 
tive movements from the very beginning. Such industries 
are the bamboo and fibre work, basket and mat weaving, 
rove making, bee keeping, spinning and weaving. 

There is no possibility of much useful purpose being 
served by giving the above facilities only, unless and until 
the following three things arc attended to immediately, 
intensively as well as extensively by those concerned (1) 
The development of the means of communications (2) 
Erradiation of malaria which takes life out of them (3) 
Weaning them away from drink habits bp introducing 
complete prohibition and effective machinery to cheque 
illicit distilation for which there is ample scope in 
this region. 



Bhils of West Khandesh. 

BY 

U.R. Beolekar. 

(Shri U.ll Seolekar , B.A . (lion.) M.Ed. is the Backwa¬ 
rd Classes Welfare Officer for Sholapur district of Bombay. 

This article way be regarded as* supplementing the previ¬ 
ous article on the sam,e tribe , the Bhils of West Khandesh. 
There are two classes of Bhils in this District , the Pawras 
and the Konkanis. The former are wore primitive than the 
latter. They live in the Satpura Hills , and claim Itapjut 
descent . The Konkanis live at the foot of the Hills, and in the 
Tapti valley. Though the valley is fertile, these people being 
lazy do not take advantage of it.-Ed.) 

The population of Bhils in the West Khandesh district 
exceeds 3, 50, 000. There are nearly 1000 small and big 
villages almost fully populated by the Bhils. All these 
villages are situated in the north west of Tapti river and 
some of them being on both sides of the mountains. 
Two sub-divisions of the Bhils are prominent. They are 
the Konkani Bhils and the Pawra Bhils. These divisions 
are broadly regional in nature. The Pawras stay in the 
Satpuras Hills; the Konkanis stay at the foot of the 
Satpura and Tapti valley. The Pawras are more sturdy, 
stout and tall as compared with the Konkanis. They bear 
brown complexion while the Konkanis are dark. The 
Pawras are better in general appearance but more primi¬ 
tive in their habits owing to their habitation in the 
mountain ranges which prevented them from the contact 
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of the ordinary people and their habits. The Pawras 
claim to have Rajput blood in their veins as they say 
that thej r arc the descendants of the Rajputs and these 
tribals, and that the great Rana Pratapsingh’s fellowmen, 
who were in exile, married the aboriginal women of the 
Satpuras. The fair complexion of the Pawras which is 
distinctively superior to that of other Bhils helps us to 
confirm their traditional old belief. 

The main occupation of the Bhils is agriculture. Most 
of them, particularly those residing in the plains and the 
Tapty valley earn their bread by doing labour in the farms. 
Many of them are landholders. In the forest tract, forest 
occupation such as wood-cutting, charcoal making and 
grass cutting are followed. In all such big undertakings, 
the Bhils work as hired servants. There are some small 
industries in which a small percentage of Bhils is engaged, 
such as collecting of honey, herbs and wild fruits. Some 
of them do hunting also. They are naturally very bold. 
Even the small children are not afraid of wild animals. I 
have heard many stories of tigers and such wild animals 
being killed by the Bhil villagers by ordinary sticks 
or lathis. Killing wild beasts with axe is very common. 

The compact Bhil villages present a picture of their life 
altogether different from the life of those where they form 
minority in the village population. The life in the Bhil tract 
represents a true picture of their age old traditional life. 
The life in the non-Bhil tracts shows it has been renderd 
helpless from every point of view as a result of their ago 
old all sided exploitation by the non-Bhils. All Bhils in 
the Bhil tract subject themselves to the unwritten laws 
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and rules sanctioned by their longstanding tradition. 
Their social habits and behaviour are homogenous. Their 
moral standards are very high. The punishments are 
severe. The village Panchas play a very predominant 
part in the popular village administration. A case of 
debauchery or adultery will be punished by inhuman 
cruelty. The section of the non-Bhil exploiters is totally 
absent, though a section of Bhils take the place of exploi¬ 
ters. Most of the Bhils in the non-Bhil tract are landless 
labourers and arc extremely poor. Services of men, 
women and even children are exploited by a very mea¬ 
gre payment. 

They do miscellaneous agricultural work. The problem 
of their amelioration is more acute in the non-Bhil tract 
as it is neglected owing to their small scattered number. 
The Bhils in the Bhil tract do not suffer from social in¬ 
justices. The status of every Bhil despite his property or 
earning or any such consideration, is properly recognised. 
Even women are not ill treated. Women enjoy equal 
status with men. Women participate in activities of men 
including all forms of entertainments, such as dancing, 
singing and drinking. Men and women make themselves 
merry during festivals and marriage # ceremoies. They 
enjoy the Holi festival, for five consecutive days. Men 
and women dance and sing, moving from house to house 
and sometimes from village to village and in this way 
spending days and nights also. They dress themselves in 
all possible colours. 

The dress of Bhil women consists of a Choli and two 
pieces of a Sari. One piece of Sari is used to cover the 
head. The belly is generally uncovered. The Bhils have 
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their bellies generally protruding which is the result of 
the enlarged spleen caused by drinking of the forest water 
which contains the poisonous Bachnag. 

The Bhils produce and eat rice, wheat, and pulses. 
The land in the Tapti vally is very fertile. But the Bhil 
cultivators are lazy. They know little about the modern 
means of cultivation. 

There are early marriages among them but their per¬ 
centage is very small. Generally girls are married by 
their parents before they attain puberty. The marriage 
ceremony is very simple. An average; family has to spend 
about 300 or 400 rupees over a marriage, the main items 
of expenditure being eating and drinking. A married 
woman can get a divorce and remarry the man of 
her choice provided the proposed husband is ready to pay 
to the first the money which he had spent at the time of 
the first marriage with the woman. This divorce system 
is called ‘ZAGDA* which means ‘fight' or ‘strife’. The 
terra is meaningful. A woman marrying many men, 
one at a time, is not condemned. 

The climate of the Bhil area is notoriously bad and 
unhealthy. Various epidemics and contagious diseases are 
almost permanently prevailing. There are no adequate 
facilities of transport, medical relief, aud primary find 
secondary education. The villagers are ignorant, poor 
and reluctant to send their children to school. They 
require them to assist them in the farm. About 40% 
villages are having schools. More than 70% schools are 
mere literacy schools, not capable of bringing any awa¬ 
kening or cultural change in them. There are about 20 
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to 25 students free hostels in the Bhil tract. The progress 
in secondary education is not satisfactory. The condition 
of girls education is very unsatisfactory. There was only 
one graduate upto the year 1040, who is a M. L. A. of 
Bombay. His name is Mr. J. G. Natavadkar. He is a 
member in the Bombay Provincial Backward Class 
Board also. 

The ameliorative work among the Bhils was started 
in the beginning, bv th^ Christian mission. The Swedish 
Mission has started Primary schools for boys and girls 
for the last 25 years. The missions are having schools at 
Nan durbar, Navapur and Chinch pada. During the last 
lOycars non-Christian voluntary associations have started 
mass literacy primary schools. The names of these asso¬ 
ciations are as under. 

1. The Bhil Seva Mandal, Nandurbar, West 
Khandesh. 

2. The Bhil Sudhar Samiti, Dhulia, West Khandesh. 

3. The Bhil Sangh, Natvad, West Khandesh. 

The Bhil Sangh is an association started by the Bhil 
leaders. Mr. Rupalal ji Gavit of Natawad is its president. 

According to me the following measures of ameliora¬ 
tion are necessary for the Bhils. 

(1) Primary Education should be reconstituted so as 
to enable imparting primary education together with 
some vocational training. One Govt, hostel shuld be 
started for each group of 30 villages. Basic education in 
agricultural, forest and cottage industries should be given 
in primary schools. Compulsory education should be 
enforced from years 0 to 14 of age of pupils. 
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(2) Spread of Co-operative Movement:- It is necessary 
to organise all their trades on Cooperative basis. Laboure¬ 
rs’ Societies should be organised particularly in forest 
areas and systematic efforts made to eliminate the Sahuka- 
rs, merchants and contractors who take away the major 
portion of the profits in forest and other industries. 

(3) The man power of the Bhil is in such abundance 
that its proper direction alone, ensures their all sided 
development. At present their labour is not utilised for 
their well being. The honest, upright and sincere Bhil 
servant walks a distance of 15 to 20 miles quite willingly 
to fetch a cigarette packet for his master without having 
any sense of obligation. He will hesitate to accept one 
anna for a cup of tea even, for the labour for which he 
deserves one rupee, to please his master who almost 
relentlessly exploits his labour for personal and almost 
‘criminal’ profits. 

The first and the foremost requisite for solving the 
problem of the tribes is intensive working where quality 
and not quantity, is the principle. Unless we devise such 
schemes I do not think we shall be in a position to show 
substantial achievements in their amelioration. The Gove¬ 
rnment of Bombay have adopted a number of measures 
and schemes for their amelioration. But still the work 
requires more intensification and wider application, so as 
to touch all aspects of their life at all points. 



Mahadeo Kolis and Dhor Kolis. 

BY 

N.B. Desai. 

Shri N.B. Dcsai is the Backward Classes Welfare Offi¬ 
cer for the districts of Nasik and Dang of Bombay Province. 

Mahadeo Kolis art a hill tribe , living in the Sahyadri 
mountain tracts , and live by cooly work and sale of fuel 
collected in the jungle. 

Dhor Kolis , who are said to have been originally 
Mahadeo Kolis , have degenerated, and arc now far more 
backward than the Mahadeo Kolis.-Ed.) 

MAHADEO KOLI. 

Mahadeo Kolis are an Aboriginal and Hill Tribe, living 
in the hilly tracts of Sahyadri mountain ranges. They 
are mostly found in the Districts of Nasik, Poona, Thana, 
Kolaba, and Dang. They call themselves as Raj-Koli or 
Pan-Bharu-Koli. This tribe is found working as coolies 
or workers in the lands of others, as they have no lands 
of their own. They chiefly maintain themselves by the 
sale of fuel and grass'collected in the jungle and by hunt¬ 
ing. They are hardy and robust. Their needs are few 
and they live in the huts erected out of jungle produce. 
Their chief diet is Nagli and Bajri bread, dal, fruits and 
roots obtained in the jungle and flesh on ceremonial occa¬ 
sions. In marriages the bride-groom’s party is expected 
to give Rs. 150/- to Rs 200/- to the bride’s part}’ and 
meals consisting of rice and flesh have to be served. The 
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bride-groom is required to wear a full shirt and a woolen 
Kambal and a red head dress and the bride should wear 
a new Sari and Choli or a bodice. 

This tribe is backward educationally and it is found 
that only one percent of their population is educated. 
Recently, for the last S or 10 years, boys are being sent to 
primary schools, and the parents are reluctant to send 
their girls to schools. In this caste, only two persons are 
graduated. For about 8 or 10 years the leaders of this 
tribe on account of their association with others are doing 
propaganda work and trying to educate their boys by 
sending them to the hostels opened by them to which 
grant-in-aid is paid by government. Waste lands are 
given to them for cultivation. Thacavi loans for constr¬ 
uction of wells and for the purchase of bullocks and seeds 
etc. arc given by government. Multipurpose soceties 
are recently started in the hilly tracts with a view to 
help them in their needs. Free-feo-ships and scholarships 
are given to all students of this tribe in secondary and 
Collegiate classes. Primary schools are started in their 
areas by the voluntary agencies to give them primary 
education. 

There are some social workers amongst the tribe and 
they chiefly engage themselves by arranging meetings in 
whichKolis are advised to leave off drink habits and take to 
agriculture and to send all their children to primary 
schools eloseby. Their dialect is akin to Marathi. The 
chief social workers of this tribe are Shri Shankar Bhikaji 
Potinde and Vithalrao Ramchandra Tadlay of Nasik 
District. Christian and Muslim associations have not 
done anything for their amelioration. 
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DHOR KOLIS. 

Dhor Kolis are mostly found in the Point Mahal and 
Western part of Dindori Taluka of Nasik District. They 
do not reside in other places of the District. It seems 
that this l^ibe, though orginaily forming part of Mahadeo 
Koil Tribe, has become separated therefrom on account 
of their degeneration. This tribe is accustomed to eat 
the flesh of the dead animals. No intermarriage or 
interdinner takes place between this tribe and Mahadeo 
Koli tribe. This tribe is chiefly engaged as coolies under 
forest contractors and some go out hunting on spare 
days. They are extremely poor and educationally back- 
ward. Now-a-days they are sending their boys to local 
primary schools and the parents are reluctant to send 
their girl to the schools and the percentage of education 
is less than that of Mahadeo Kolis. There are no social 
workers among them. 

As they are very backward, the concession of free-fee- 
ship and scholarships and of grant of waste lands arc not 
availed of by them. As Sarvodaya Scheme is recently 
sanctioned by Government to the Peint Mahal of Nasik 
district, it is hoped that this; tribe will come forward to 
take advantage of the scheme and other facilities given 
to all Backward Classes. 



Warlis and Katkaris. 

BY 

K. J. Save, 4 

(Shri K.J. Save \s a M.A., Ll.Band was a Back - 
ward Classes Welfare officer in Thana district , <r/ul is now 
the special officer in Kolaba district , appointed to enquire 
into the matter of grants of land to the tribes of Thakurs and 
Katkaris and to settle them on land. 

The Warlis and the Katkaris are important tribes in 
Thana district of Bombay. The Warlis work as cultivators 
and prepare charcoal from forest timber. The Katkaris are 
more primitive and backward , and live by hunting and colle¬ 
cting forest fruits, as well as by making charcoal.-Ed.) 

WARLIS:- 

*They are mostly found iu Thana District, Portuguese 
territory of Daman and in parts of Surat District, inclu¬ 
ding Dharampur and Bansola states which are now merged 
in Surat District. Their population according to the 
Census of 1941 is 121000. Davars, Nabirs, Pathars and 
Ghats are their main sub-divisions, which are endogamous. 

2. Warlis are mainly cultivators. They also work in 
forest coupes and have recently started preparing charcoal. 
They ply carts in carrying timber and charcoal from 
forest coupes to inland ports and Railway Stations. They 
gather wild fruits and hunt with bows and arrows but 
they are not the avocations for their maintenance. A few 
Warlis use licensed guns for Shikar. 
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3. Warlis live in plains and forests but not on hills. 
They do not mix with the people in general, but they have 
no objection to live with other aboriginal tribes like 
Malabar Kolis or Koknas. Their hamlets are generally 
isolated. Men have scanty dress consisting of a loin-cloth 
and sleeveless ‘Bansf and a cloth worn round their head. 
Women wear a Sadi above their knees and take a part 
of it between the two legs and tuck the same behind. A 
part of the Sadi is taken over the left shoulder and 
tucked behind to the waist covering the breasts. They 
also use the bodice of the Maharashtrian type with a knot 
in the front. They do not cover their head. Rice and 
Nagali are the staple food of the Warlis. They eat leafy 
vegetables grown in the jungle in the monsoon and also 
fish if available. They eat dry fish, fowls, and flesh of 
somo wild animals like boar, hare and deer. When they 
do not get normal food they eat bitter Kands (big round 
roots grown below the soil) from the jungle, after boiling 
them with ash for over twelve hours. 

4. The Warli marriage is performed by a Warli woman 
who is called ‘Dhavlani’. Marriages are forbidden in the 
same endogamous group. Widow-marriages are common. 
Polygamy was prevalent bub is rarely resorted to now. 
A widow can stay with her deceased husband's younger 
brother as his wife. The ‘Ghar-jamai' system is prevalent. 
A man can lead a married life without undergoing cerem¬ 
ony, which can be performed at a later stage when he gets 
money to spend for the ceremony. Sometimes, their 
ceremony is postponed to a date when the unmarred coup¬ 
le's child is to be married and then the parents and the 
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child get married at the same time. Bride-price has to 
be paid in all marriages. 

(5) About 5% of Warlis are literate. About 50 of 
them have passed the Primary School Leaving examina¬ 
tion and mostly work as primary teachers. There is no 
English Education among them. Very few girls are seen 
in the lower primary standard in remote village schools 
where compulsory primary education has been introduced. 

(0) There are no outstanding personalities among 
the Warlis. 

(7) The Adivasi Seva Mandal, Thana, is an Indian non- 
Christian Agency working among them for nearly 9 years 
past. A Catholic Jesuit Mission is working there for last 
20 years. 

(8) There is no Muslim proselytisation at all. Christian 
proselytisation is very small, about 500 (five hundred). 

(9) Compulsory Primary Education should be intro¬ 
duced in all Warli villages. Boarding Houses should be 
started for children in higher primary standards. The 
Warli tenants should be helped with Tacavi loans to 
purchase new lands, improve the old ones, purchase 
bullocks and carts. I doubt whether the Warlis would 
derive real benefit by their assimilation with the people in 
general. They might be happy if they continue their 
secluded life. 

KATKARIS 

These are the most primitive and most depressed of 
the aboriginal tribes in Bombay province. They number 
about 80,000 and are found mostly in Thana and Kolaba 
Districts, There are two sub-divisions among the Katkaris 
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viz. Son and Dlior; the former is considered superior to 
the latter. 

(2) Katkaris work mainly in forests, felling trees and 
preparing charcoal out of them. They collect fruits from 
the jungle, like mango, Jambhul, aud eat and sell them. 
They are fond 1 of hunting and catch an active animal like 
hare by merely tiring it out. 

(3) Katkaris live in the plains, near the villages, but 
separately from the village people. They are very meagrely 
dressed. Men have a loin-cloth and a short waist-coat. 
They generally go bare-headed. Women wear a Sadi above 
knees and take a part of it from the front to the back bet¬ 
ween the two legs just to cover the private parts. A part 
of this Sadi is taken over from left shoulder to the back 
covering the breasts. Bodice is sometimes dispensed with. 

(4) Rice and Nagli are their staple food. During mon¬ 
soon they eat river fish and field crabs. In dry season, 
they eat field rats. Occasionally they eat fish. 

(5) Marriage ceremony is performed by a male Katkari 
who is called *Goturana\ Bride-price has to be paid. Child 
marriages are common. After coming of age, the son gene¬ 
rally separates from his father and lives with his wife. If 
a wife does not like her husband she leaves him and 
stays with another man of her choice. The} 7 are also 
lazy, dishonest and very improvident. 

(6) The percentage of literacy is not even one among 
the Katkaris. Efforts were made to open social schools 
for their children and give them doles of food, but these 
have not attracted them appreciably. There are only 
two Vernacular Final pass Katkari teachers in Kolaba 
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District. There is no education anions girls, lhere is 
no English education among them. 

(7) There are no outstanding personalities in their 
tribe. 

(8) Adiwasi Seva Mandal in Thana District and Jesuist 
Mission in Kolaba District are the two institutions working 
for the welfare of this tribe. The latter has been work¬ 
ing for about 40 years, runs a Katkari settlement at Kune 
near Khandala, on the Sahyadri Hills. The progress 
made by Katkari women in Kune settlement in embroidery 
work is praiseworthy. 

(0) There is no Muslim prosclytisation but there is 
very little Christian prosclytisation in Kolaba, just a few 
hundreds. 

(10) Compulsory primary education, hostels for child¬ 
ren in the higher primary standards, and charcoal labour 
organisations are the urgent need for their uplift. 


Warlis, Thakurs, and Katkaris. 

BY 

D.N. Murdeshwar. 

[Shri D.N. Murdeshwar is the Backward Classes Welfare 
Officer for the districts of Thana vnd Kolaba and for Bombay 
city. 

The Warlis form the major tribe in Thana district , num¬ 
bering nearly 1 lakh. The Thakurs come next , numbering 
nearly 70,000 in Thana and Kolaba districts . The Katkaris 
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are a comparatively small tribe , and the most backward of all 
these tribes . 

Uplift work among the Warlis and the other tribes was 
started in [940 by the Hon’ble. Shri B.G. Kher , Premier of 
Bombay , and an association called “Adivasi Seva Mandal” 
was then started . Contracts for catling forest coupes are 
given to the Adivasi Cooperative Societies directly , and thus 
their economy lot is being improved rapidly by the Bombay 
Govern merit 5. - td) 

Their habitat and their population. 

The main primitive tribes living in Thana and Kolaba 
Districts arc the Warlis, the Thakurs and the Katkaris. 
The Warlis number a lakh in Thana District. The Tha¬ 
kurs number 45000 in the same district and 22000 in 
Kolaba District. The Katkaris are over 80000 in Thana 
and Kolaba Districts. 

Their Vocation. 

The Katkaris do forest work, mainly that of preparing 
charcoal. The other tribes are mainly agriculturists. ' 
They also gather fruits, and to some extent they are 
hunters. 

Dress and food 

Thakurs live exlucsively in the hills. Katkaris live in 
the villages but exclusively from others. They wear scanty 
clothing consisting of a loin cloth, a small waist coat and 
a turban. Sometimes the latter two are dispensed with. 
Women generally dress above their knees, Thakur women 
gereralty have bodices. Katkari women go without them. 

A part of the Sari is taken over the breasts. The main 
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food of these primitive tribes is rice, Nagali and Warai 
accompanied by leafy vegetables, dry fish and flesh of 
some shikars. 

All these do not employ Brahmin priests to perform 
their marriage rites. Katkari’s marriage is performed 
by a male from amongst them and Warli’s marriage is 
performed by a woman priest from amongst them. Poly¬ 
gamy was prevalent, Widow marriage is very common. 
Bride price is to be paid by the bride-groom. Child mar¬ 
riage till lately was common amongst Katkaris, which is 
now prohibited by legislation. 

Education. 

Katkaris and Thakurs have made no progress in educ¬ 
ation. In Kolaba District five Thakurs and two Katkaris 
have passed Vernacular Final Examnation. No one has 
taken to English education and there is no education of 
any kind amongst girls. 

Whether there are any outstanding personalities. 

There are no outstanding personalities amongst these 
primitive tribes. 

Whether there are any Indian, Non-Christian missions 
or associations etc. 

The Adivasi Sewa Mandal, an Indian non-Christian 
Mission, is working for the last ten years in Thana District 
for the uplift of these primitive tribes. There is the 
Catholic Mission at Karjat in Kolaba District working 
for the betterment of these tribes for the last ten to fif¬ 
teen years. 

Extent of Christian aud Muslim proselytisation 
among each tribe. 

The extent of Christian proselytisation is extremely 
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meagre. There may be a few hundred eases. There are 
no cases of Muslim prose]ytisation. 

What should the Govt and non-official Associa¬ 
tions do to hasten their progress. 

Under the P. W. R. Scheme Govt, have alloted 
1,00,00,000/- for the ameloration of the Backward Classes 
including Scheduled classes and aboriginal arid Hill Tribes 
during the five years period from 1947-48 to 1951-52. The 
object is to raise the general level of education amongst 
these classes and make attempts to enable them to take 
part in the agricultural, industrial and commercial devel¬ 
opment and to improve their general standard of educ¬ 
ation, culture, and health, and sanitation of surroundings 
in which they live. There are various schemes out of 
which a few are given below. 

Govt, impart free education to the boys of these 
primitive tribes in Schools and Colleges. Suitable number 
of scholarships have also been sanctioned for the deserv¬ 
ing school and college going students. There are also 
some scholarships for technical studies. There is also a 
Govt. Hostel in Poona, where the boys of the primitive 
tribes are given free boarding and lodging. Govt also 
gives grants-in-aid to suitable voluotary agencies running 
hostels for the benefit of the boys and girls of these 
tribes. 

Preference is given to the tribes in the matter of grant 
of waste lands, Dali lands etc. 

The formation of co-operative societies for the work¬ 
ing of forest coupes, with a view to benefit these tribes 
has been encouraged by the Govt, and various facilities 
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in connection with these activities have been shown by 
the Government. 

With a view to improve the housing conditions of 
these classes the Govt, have also sanctioned a scheme 
for the construction of houses through the agency of 
Housing Societies with special facilities. The above 
facilities are also meant for the Scheduled classes and the 
other Backward Classes. 



Gadbas 

BY 

Eajkrishna Bose . 

( The Gadbas are a Hill Tribe belonging to the Kolarian 
or Munda family found in Koraput district of Orissa. They 
are either agriculturists , labourers or hunters . They are 
also employed as bearers in hills and carry palanquins. 
' Such of them who have settled in the plains call themselves 
Kapus. Female Gadabas generally wear cloth woven by 
themselves out of the fibre of jungle shrub called ‘Karengo 

Shri liujkrishna Bose is the Minister of Orissa Govern¬ 
ment in-charge of Backward classes since its inception till 
recently, lie is a very sincere worker and takes deep interest 
in the uplift of the aboriginal and backward classes who form 
a large percentage of the population of Orissa Province as 
now enlarged by the merging of States. He is a member of 
the Executive Committee of Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak 
Sangh , Delhi.-Ed.) 

1. (a) Habitat—Gadbns are found only in the south¬ 
ern part of the district of Koraput. 

(b) Number—‘Their total number in Orissa is 34315. 

(c) Sub.divisions—There are 4 main kinds of Gadbas 
largely found, namely, Bada, Olara, Parenga and Kapu. 

2. The vocation of the Gadbas is mostly agriculture 
although they are also good hunters and gatherers ef 
wild fruits and roots. 

3. The Gadbas practise axe-cultivation on the hill- 
slopes and they shift cultivation from one hill slope to 
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another as soon as productivity of the former is reduc¬ 
ed considerably due to soil erosion. The Gadbas are also 
good weavers. It is very characteristic that spinning and 
weaving are compulsory for every Gadba woman. There is 
a jungle shrub called ‘Kerango’ available in plenty in the 
Gadbas areas. The bark of this plant is beaten into fine 
fibre and then is woven into a piece of clotn. There is a 
social custom that no Gadba maid can marry unless she 
knows how to weave her own cloth out of this fibre. 
They live in jungle areas not necessarily on hill tops, like 
the Kutiva Khonds. The houses they live in are built 
in circular shape with pointed tops. Tne Gadba women 
wear the bark fibre cloth on their loins. They use ano¬ 
ther piece of cloth as upper garment. Their ornaments 
are also characteristic. The necklaces they wear are 
solid black metal rings going round the neck. The most 
characteristic ornament is their car-ring which is made 
of brass wire and is not less than 5 M to 6 ff in diameter 
hanging loosely on their shoulders. They wear about 
4 to 6 ear-r ngs in each of their ears. They take rice and 
ragi as their principle food, besides the jungle roots and 
fruits. By nature they are grave, very much shy and a 
bit irritable though not so inflamable as the Bonda-Poro- 
jas who live in the neighbourhood of the Gadba areas. 
One of their social institutions is the village dormitory 
where bachelors and maids dance and marriages are se¬ 
ttled by love. The marriage customs are rather peculiar. 
The bride-groom is required to sit on the lap of the bride 
when women relatives east some turmeric powder on 
them and then some mud is brought by the new couple 
and this mud is thrown on all the relatives and 
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villagers who attend the marriage function. At times 
the bridegroom takes away the bride by force for which a 
fight between two parties occurs. At times it becomes a 
sham fight culminating in a common marriage feast. The 
religion of the Gadbas is akin to the Hindu religion and 
their principle dieties arc ‘Goddess Earth’ and ‘Ishwar’. 
The Gadbas are very democratic. They bow down to the 
dicision of their village panchayat which disposes of near¬ 
ly all village disputes-soeial or civil. 

4. They arc averse to education. That is why ins- 
pitc of the best attempts of the Govt., education has not 
spread much into the interior of the Gadba area. They 
think literacy education to be completely worthless. Any¬ 
thing which will bring one money or which will enable 
one to earn his livelihood by the sweat of brow is proper 
education to them. The Orissa Govt, have made attem¬ 
pts in establishing new primary schools in the Gadba 
area. New types of schools, namely Sevashrams under 
the Rural Welfare Department have been establised in 
the Gadba area which impart not only literary education 
but also vocational education in spinning and gardening 
Special types of residential Ashram Schools giving mostly 
vocational education with a literary bias are being 
established by Government. 

5. There are no outstanding personalities in the Gadba 
areas. 

6. The percentage of proselytisation among Gadbas 
is very little. 

7. Government are starting new educational institu¬ 
tions of a special type for furthering education, and establi¬ 
shing M. P. cooperative societies for their daily necessa¬ 
ries of life. 



Khonds or Kandhas 

BY 

Amhalal Vya.s. 

( Shri Amhalal Vya v is in charge of Tribal Welfare 
work under the. Orissa Govt ., for the last three, years . Prior 
to it, he was doing work among the Bhils of Panchmahals 
district of Gujerat for nearly 20 years. He is simple and 
unostentatious in his habits and sincere and dutiful in his 
work. 

The Kandhas (usually mispronounced as Khonds) form 
a. major tribe of Orissa and the. merged states. They , like 
the Gadabas and other hill tribes of Orissa , live by agriculture 
by Podu ( shifting) cultivation , forest produce and 
hunting. They are expert climbers of precipitous rocks and 
lofty trees and collect wax and honey . They are bold , 
upright in conduct , sincere in their superstitions , and 
tenacious of their rights. - Ed . ) 

1. (a) The Khonds who number nearly seven lacs and 

a half live in a more or less compact area comprising 
parts of Koraput District, Ganjam Agency and the state 
of Kalahandi, Patna, Band and Daspalla and eVen Sambal- 
pur District, borne are found in the north of Vizagapatam 
District, of Madras Province. 

(b) They are called Khonds by others. It is probably 
derived from the Telugu word ‘Konda* meaning a ‘Hill'. 
They call themselves *Kui* which meaus ‘high* in their 
own language. The Khonds of Phulbari and G. Udaygiri 
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have recently formed Kui Samaj or Association for social 
service as well as for political purposes. 

(c) There are four sub-divisions amongst them, 
perhaps denoting their general condition and state in 
life, 1. Jatapus 2. Desias. 3. Dungarias and 4. Kutias. 

(d) The Khonds are pre- Dravadians like the 
Gonds of C. P. There is a striking resemblance in the 
name also. 

The Khonds, Gonds and Bhils are a different group 
dissimilar to the Saoras, Mundas and Santals who are 
Austric. 

2. The Khonds live on agriculture, forest produce and 
hunting. A third of them have become settled agricul¬ 
turists. They produce money crops like turmeric and 
ginger. Others live on Podu ( shifting ) cultivation. 
Those living mainly on hunting would be very few. 

There are very few landless people or daily wage 
earners, A few work as police constables, forest beat- 
guards and primary school teachers. 

3. (a) Most of them live in the hilly parts which were 
called Agency areas or states. By nature they are exclusive. 
Even where there are Pans, other Orias or Telugu Komtis 
and Sondhis, living ih their villages, there are separate 
Khond ‘sahis’ or streets for them. The Khonds live in 
small but compact villages. 

(b) The dress of the males is scanty but not pecu¬ 
liar. The women wear two separate coloured or striped 
pieces of handloom cloth, one round the loins and the 
other round the bosom. 
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(c) The Khond women can be easily distinguished 
by their vertical and horizontal tattooing marks on their 
faces. They put on 18 to 20 silver earrings on each ear. 
The husband gives ornaments to his wife from time 
to time, after marriage. 

(d) The Khonds live mostly on Mandia or Ragi. 
Maize and rice are also used by them occasionally. 
They do not use milk at all. The very smell of milk creates 
a vomitting sensation to their women folk. The cows or 
buffaloes are never milked but are yolked to the ploughs. 

(e) The marriages are of various kinds. (1) choice 
marriages by mutual consent (2) marriages arranged by 
elders but executed after the consent of the parties conce¬ 
rned, (3) forced marriages and (4) service marriages where 
bride-money is paid in the form of service done by stay¬ 
ing and serving in the father-in-law’s house for a few* 
years. 

(f) The Khonds in Ganjam hills were exempted by 
British Government from the payment of any land tax as 
a prize for their abandoning ‘maria* (or human) sacrifices 
in the middle of the 19th century. 

4. Female education among Khonds has made no 
progress. There are only two girls reading in High school 
classes, and 2 more in an industrial school, learning 
weaving. There are one Khond male Doctor, one veter¬ 
inary sub-assistantsurgeon and three male graduates, all 
from Phulbari area. 

5. The Khonds in the states and parts of Khond-mals 
understand and speak the provincial Oriya language. Some 
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have altogether forgotten their Kui language,but most of 
the Khonds living in G. Udaygiri, Baliguda, and Bissem 
Cuttack Taluks can understand on y their own tribal langu¬ 
age. The Kui language appears to be influenced by 
Dravidian languages, especially Telugu. 

G. No Indian mission is doing any welfare work 
among them. Nabjiban Mandal has been recently started 
by some Oriya constructive workers, but uptill now it 
has made very little progress. 

7. Spanish and German Christian missions have been 
doing work in these hilly areas, hut very few Khonds have 
been converted. The percentage may be hardly one. 

8. Orissa Government has made a good beginning 
especially in the field of education doing the last 3 years. 
Much remains to be done in the sphere of co-operation 
and economic uplift, as also of medical aid. 


Khonds or Kandhas. 

BY 

Jagannath Prasad Singh. 

( Shri Jagannath Prasad Singh is the Superintendent 
of Thakkar Ashram, Eayagada, Koraput District , (Orissa), 
organised by Servants of India Society . 

Though the writer gives his inpressions about the abori¬ 
ginal tribes in general , it may be said that they f ittingly 
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apply to the Kandhas , among whom his work lies. This 
may be read supplementing the previous article by Shri 
Ambalal Vyas on the same tribe. ^Ed. ) 

Tribal people are very fond ef nature. It would be 
evident from their selection of village-sites. Villages are 
generally constructed over plains near wild uninhabited 
hills with perennial streams. They consist of a wide 
street with a continuous row of huts on each side, and 
a continuous roof covering all the houses in the row. 
Villages are settlements of families of one of the aboriginal 
tribes. Villages often take their names from a tree 
which is or once was, prominent near the site. 

The tribesmen invariably have their own acknowledged 
leader whom they choose themselves. Each village has 
also its worshipper and its watcher. The latter mostly 
belongs to the Dombs. 

Language:-The languages form a veritable Babel. The 
majority speak Oriya. 

Religion:- A considerable portion of hill tribes wor¬ 
ship Hindu Gods. They have deities of their own 
supposed to dwell in a rock or a tree near every village. 
There is no existence of Meriah (Human) sacrifice. 

Dress:-Hill men are fond of decking themselves and 
their women with brightly coloured ornaments. The dress 
of the women ; s as a rule more distinctive than that of the 
men. The tendency is towards uniformity. 

Food & Drinks-Hill men mainly live on Mandia (Ragi). 
Their favourite drink is the liquor distilled from mahwa 
flower. They take toddy obtained from Solapa tree. 
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Marriage:** Members of the same totem may not inter¬ 
marry. The usual procedure is for the man’s parents to 
go to the girl’s house, leave presents (usually pots of 
strong liquor) there, and judge of the likelihood of their 
propasal being sucessful by seeing whether the liquor is 
thrown away or drunk. If it is drunk, they renew the 
proposal with other presents until at length an underst¬ 
anding is arrived at. Subsequent ceremonies are simple 
and consist mainly in the provision of caste dinners and 
liquor. 

Divorce and widow remarriage are universally perm¬ 
itted. The younger brother may marry his elder brother’s 
widow but the converse is not permitted as the elder 
brother is regarded as the father of the family. If a 
widow has children and marries outside the family, her 
new husband has to pay a fine. The right to divorce is 
mutual and is exercised on slight grounds. The husband 
generally makes the women a small present first. She 
goes to the man for whom she has a fancy, who then has 
to return her jewellery and pay a sum of money by way 
of compensation to the hirst husband. 

Birth & Death: -Children take their father’s totem. 
Names are commonly given after the day of the week on 
which they happen to be born. 

The dead are generally burnt. Children who have not 
got their teeth, pregnant women, and people who die of 
small-pox are buried. Members of a totemistic division 
are all one family, and if one of them dies, all the others 
are under pollution for three days, and have to get their 
food from their wives’ relations. 
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Amusements: ~Hanting specially in the month of 
Chaitra is organised. Such expeditions as a matter of 
course culminate in a feast and carouse in the village. 

Nearly all hill people are fond of music and a variety 
of rude instruments an* in use. 

Dancing is however the diversion of which all, men 
and women alike, are most passionately fond. Each tribe 
has its own particular dance. 

Festivals:** Sivaratri, Holi, Rathjatra, Chaitra festival. 
Ballijatra and Dasara, are observed by them. 

Economy of life:-The nomadic form of life has practi¬ 
cally disappeared, but the hillman has not yet acquired 
the passion of ownership of land, that is generally char¬ 
acteristic of the peasant. For generations he has been 
accustomed to do only the minimum of work that will bring 
him food sufficient for the day. He has lived iti a compara¬ 
tively rich and sparsely populated country and has been 
used to extract ample yield from the knd, by means of tho 
sketchiest sort of cultivation. He passes his time in hunt¬ 
ing, drinking and singing. His women folk are hardy and 
keep their houses and their surroundings spotlessly clean. 

Culture:-Hillmen construct good houses. They polish 
them with a ample flat stone called Renthikini. 

There are good carpenters among the hillmen who 
engrave figures on wood. Rathjatra cars are built by 
them. Figures on wooden doors of leading Khond-houses 
and on woodeu poles of Khond temples are noteworthy. 

Paintings, coloured and non-coloured, are seen on the 
walls of Khond houses. These are done by thoir 
womenfolk. 
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They adhere to cleanliness. They never enter their 
houses without washing the feet. Yaws are mainly infl¬ 
uenced by the damp climate. 

Making of fire with flint and cork is a speciality 
with them. 

They can spin well while clothes are woven by the 
Dombs. 

Mats, bamboo.made tiffin cases, leaf-made water 
proofs and lac-made dolls are beautiful works of this 
district. 

Malkanagiri ghee is famous. Gumuka village alone 
possesses 712 cattle. There is a Servants of India 
Society centre. It is 19 miles off Malkanagiri proper. 

LJmerkote iron, made of local ore and satti food are 
well spoken of. 

Hillmen know the value of gold. From sands of the 
river Kollab in Malkanagiri Taluk, they extract gold. 

Their songs speak highly of nature and Ramayan. 

Their dances are in no way inferior to Bratachari 
dances. Research work by experts is needed. 

Astronomy, it is said, is known to their priests. 

The hillman almost invariably tells the truth, and on 
rare occasions when ho attempts to lie, his embarassment 
is so obvious that detection is inevitable. 

They are very very simple and therefore they are 
always exploited. The exploiters are Dombs, sundis 
sahukars, devil-drivers, saffron-clad ascetics and others. 

The mode of their sending express messages to distant 
parts during risings and the response to them are note- 



worthy. With hows and arrows they make sure shots, 
Their axes can make wonders. 


Koyas 

BY 

Lahshmi Narain Sahu. 

0 

( Bhri L. N. Sahn is a member of Servants of India 
Society and also a member of Constituent Assembly of India.. 
lie has been doing social work in Orissa for many years 
past . 

The Koyas or Kois , as the are sometimes called , origin¬ 
ally seem to have been in Bastar district of C. P. and being 
driven aumj from, there about 200 years ago on account of 
famine and social disputes , appear to have settled in Malka * 
na giri Taluk of Jeypore and in the north of Godavan Dis¬ 
trict. Like the Khonds or the Kandhas , they are noted for 
truthfulness . Their villages are small but picturesque. They 
carry on * Podu , or shifting cultivation. Their laziness is 
proverbial and as in the case of other like tribes are victi¬ 
mised by traders and moneylenders , who take advantage of 
their simplicity to dupe them. They are strong believers in 
devils or demons.-Ed.) 

The Koyas are a hill tribe living in the district of 
Koraput which is a veritable museum of aboriginals. The 
district of Koraput has an area of II thousand square 
miles and in it reside several tribes of aboriginal namely 
Kandhas, Savras, Gadabas, Koyas, Parajas, Bondas, Gan- 
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das, etc. ] am taking up one of these hill tribes which 
ere least known. 

The Koyas are in the south western most part of 
Koraput district, very near to Godavari district. There 
are Ivoya villages where even in the daytime you will 
lin da lmost naked women. If any outsider enters the villa¬ 
ge,these naked women may just seclude themselves a little. 
They use gunny bags to covert heir bodies, just the middle 
part. In winter also they use gunny bags to protect them¬ 
selves from cold. 

The Ko} r as live as far as possible in separate huts. 
When a youngman is married, a separate house is built 
for him, so that he may live with his wife separately and 
make a home comfortably. But this does not mean that 
he cuts himself away from the parents altogether. An 
aboriginal life knows no such individuality. It is for more 
comfortable living and progeny that a separate house 
is built. 

When a Koya dies in a house, the householder of that 
house gets up the roof of the house and beats a drum to 
attract the attention of relatives, far and near, and until 
the relatives gather toget her the dead body is not disposed 
of. When the people gather, the dead body is taken out of 
the village and buried outside it, in some tope or grove; 
and at the place of burial some stones are put accross hori¬ 
zontally and vertically to mark the place. They believe 
that the soul of the dead body rests there; and therefore 
they do Puja to the dead body, every now and then. They 
believe that unless the spirit is thus consoled and satisfied, 
h may create trouble. 
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The Koyas, some say, arc the same as Kuis, i. o. 
Kandhas. The Kandhas or Khonds are known as Kui by 
themselves. We call them Kandhas or Khonds. In fact, 
nt Phulbari, at Udaygiri in the Khodhamals, there are 
associations of the Khonds, which are called Kui Sanaaj. 
I also believe that tlmse Kovas were once of the same 
stock as Khonds or Kuis. But in course of time, they 
have been separated fom their parent slock in the Ivhond- 
mals of Cuttack district and have traversed to the district 
of Koraput. Those who have come to Kavagada sub¬ 
division are similar to the Khonds of Khondmals of 
Cuttack district, to a great extent. But those Koyas who 
are far away in the Malkangiri fortresses of Koraput dist¬ 
rict near to the Godavari river, have lost certain links 
and have appeared different. I do not know for certain 
what language they speak. 

If originally the Koyas and the Khonds wore the same, 
tlun there must have been vestiges left of Kui language, 
not only vestiges hut much of the original language must 
be still spoken by them. 

There is a belief that Koyas arc the same as Gonds. 
But I do not hold the same view. If the Koyas are Gonds 
then the word Kova would not have come. Koya to my 
mind is from Kui. 

Besides the Koyas are cheerless, but not so’the Gonds. 
But Khonds who are also known as Kuis amongst them¬ 
selves, are also cheerless, Therefore I believe the 
Koyas should be grouped with Khonds. And again 
the oppression over the Khonds or Kuis made them chaer- 
lcss, boneless, miserable after Maria suppression, i. e. 
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human sacrifice. Of course, this is a point which requires 
further research. 

The Kovas get a disease which is called ‘Koya’ disease 
or yaws, and that is prevalent in the hill tribes of Jeypore. 
Injections for curing syphilis cure the Koya disease. But 
it is not syphilis. Three or four injections sometimes 
work wonders. Government is trying to root out this dis- 
esase from among the hill tribes of Jeypore. But one 
does not know why and how the disease appears. Vaguely 
we say that it is due to insanitary living. But whatever 
it may be, measures should be taken to help these poor 
unfortunate Kovas. 

Dispensaries, schools, protection of their cultivated 
land against the aggression of the higher classes of people 
among the Hindus should be attended to, so that the 
Koyas may come upto the level Qf the ordinary common 
men. The Koyas live in plains and not on high hills. 
Modern inroads on them also have made life for them not 
a happy thing. Various kinds of exploitation by the Raja’s 
or rather the Maharaja’s estate officials, the forest guards, 
the Govt. Police and even Govt, officers at times trouble 
them very much. 

But things are changing. And the Koyas one day will 
come up. That is the hope, only if Orissa Government 
starts a boarding school in that area soon. 



Savaras and Porojas 

BY 

Ambalal Vyas. 

(This is the second article contributed by Shri Ambalal 
Vyas , the first being the one on * Kandhas' published 
elsewwhere in this book. 

The Savaras are the second biggest hill tribe in Orissa , 
the first being the * Kandhas'. They like the Qadabas belong 
to the Munda or Kolarian family. Their power of endurance 
is wonderful. They are very indsutrious , and grow paddy 
on every inch of arable land. Polygamy and divorce are 
common among them. - Ed) 

Amongst the Adivasis, the Savaras like the Bhils 
appear to have come into (dose contact with the Aryans 
very early. There are various references to them in our 
ancient Vedic and Puranic literature. The story of Ram- 
chandra tasting the fruits of Sabari is well known. The 
Aitareya Brahmana of the Rig-veda mentions the Savaras 
as the descendants of the sons of Visvamitra who were cu¬ 
rsed to become impure by their father ft r an act of disob¬ 
edience; while the Ramayana describes them as having em¬ 
anated from the body of Vasishtha's cow to fight against 
the sage Visvamitra. There is also a reference in history to 
a king of the Sabaras, Udayan by name, who used a banner 
made of pea-cock\s feathers. One big river on the border 
line between Bastar state and Malkangiri Taluk of Koraput 
District is called the Sabari river. Ancient writers like 



Pliny and Ptolemy have referred to the Savaras. There is 
a tradition and there are some ancient records also to 
show that Jagannath, the Lord of Puri, was formerly a 
Savara God worshiped by a Savara devotee, Vasu. The 
present Hindu culture and civilisation, customs and cere¬ 
monies have many traces of Adivasi influeuce. 

The Savaras come next to Khonds only in Orissa in their 
pdpuation. They are found in almost all parts of Orissa 
except in Garigpur and Bonai states. But their chife 
habitat appears to be R. Udyagiri and Parlakimedi 
Taluks of Gan jam Agency, and Gunupur Taluk in Koraput 
District. Out of nearly 4 lacs of Savaras, three lacs and a 
quarter live in Orissa and the remaining in adjoining terr¬ 
itories of Andhra. In round figures, Gan jam agency has 95 
thousands, Koraput 52, Ganjam plains 49, Cuttack 35, 
Puri 26, Dhenkanals 27 and Kalahandi 20 thousands. 

The really primitive hill tribe of Savaras who have 
preserved their own separate entity, language, culture and 
dress etc. can be found in the hilly areas of Ganjam 
agency and Koraput District. In the plain areas they 
have*become sophisticated like other backward classes 
and speak the provincial language. 

The Savara language according to Anthopologists is 
‘Austria in origin and belongs to the Munda family. It 
is quite different from Kui, the language of the Khonds 
who like the Bhils and Gonds are not Kolarians, but are 
Adi-Dravidians. The Savara language is largely influ¬ 
enced by Telugu. 

The Savaras though shorter in stature, blacker in 
appearance, and physically weaker than the Khonds are 
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more active and industrious. The territory occupied by 
the Khonds is vast,containing cultivated lands which 
with comparatively less effort can be brought under culti¬ 
vation by making use of water from natural springs. Butt 
lie Savaras have been compelled to occupy less fertile and 
high hilly area, and by their remarkable engineering skill 
in paddy cultivation, they make use of water from natural 
springs and rain water in raising paddy and other crops 
in lands, which to others would appear useless for any 
renumerative agriculture. 

Amongst the Malai or Hill Savaras, Lombo Lanjiva or 
long tailed Savaras are peculiar in dress and appearance 
and are also educationally very backward. The langoti 
which they use has long ends hanging in front and behind, 
artistically knitted and coloured. Ac oloured piece of cloth is 
tied round the head and a bunch of feathers is stuck into it. 

As a rule the Hill Savaras are averse to education. 
They are a few educated persons amongst the Suddha 
(pure) Savaras, bnt upt.il now no one has finished his 
College education. One, Lakshmi Savarani from Gunupur 
area is reading in Inter Science in Jeypore college. She 
was helped bv Shri Thakkar Bapa and Maharaj of Jeypore 
in her educational career. One educated Savara has been 
recently elected as a member to the Kora put District 
Board. Gandhi Seva Sangh had started one spinning and 
weaving centre in Kunjendri near Gunupur in Savar area, 
and as a result many Savaras there regularly spin and 
weave their cloth. 

The hill Savaras never go out without bows and arrows 
Tiiey also use daggers, swords and tangias or hatchets 
as weapons. 
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The headman of a Sivam village is called ‘Go.mongo* 
and in social life the Savaras are by nature reserved and 
highly irritable. In Pottasingi area near Gunupur even 
the Police are afraid of them. 

In Serango near Parlakimcdi one American Baptist 
mission under Miss Munro is doing educational and prose¬ 
lytising work among the Savaras. A few hundreds of 
them have been converted to Christianity. In Chandi- 
khol, Cuttack District, one Sabar Vidyalaya has been 
started and managed by Babaji Bhairavanand, under the 
directions of Thakkar Bapa. Orissa Government has star¬ 
ted 2 Ashrams with 30 boys & eac and 20 day schools in 
one of the Savara areas. 

Bonda Porojas or Naked Porojag of Koraput District. 

The word Poroja does not appear to be a tribal deno¬ 
mination. It is merely a class denomination. Those 
Adivasis who took to ploughing and became settled 
agriculturists were called Porajas. They are found in 
Koraput District only. Their number is roughly 1,45,000. 
Amongst their 6 or 7 subsections, there are Khondi 
Porajas who are a section of the Gadabas. The Bonda 
Porojas also are a section of the Gad ibas and speak a 
dialect of Gadabi language. 

The Bonda Porojas are the most primitive amongst the 
hill tribes of Orissa. Educationally they are very back¬ 
ward. Out of a population of 5000, only one young man 
has studied upto the 4th class and he has been recently 
engaged as a Sevak in Khemagaru Scvashram in Malka- 
ngiri Taluk. Qne residential Ashram has been started in 
Govindpalli, near Bonda Poroja area and with great effort 
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12 boys of that tribe have been so far admitted. The 
8.I.S. Orissa Branch had started one school in Pendraguda 
some years ago, but the teacher was twice attacked at 
night by the Bondas who were quite drunk, and the school 
had to be shifted to some other place. 

As the name suggests both men and women remain 
almost naked. They put on some scanty dress, only when 
they go out for the weekly market. The women do not 
wear any cloth except a small piece, 2 feet long and eight 
inches wide on the Joins. It is too short even to cover the 
whole middle portion of the body. A portion of one of 
the hips remains naked, bj^t they have developed some 
sense of shame and so they adjust the cloth in such in 
way that the front part of the body never remains naked. 
They move the cloth with so much dexterity. 

The cloth is made from Setukudi or Karengo bark 
fibres and it is woven by themselves. 

A number of glass beads,necklaces and brass ornaments 
are hung round their necks in such a way that their 
bosoms are also partly covered by them. 

There is a tradition that once when Sitaji was taking 
her bath in the river Sabari or the Godavari, some naked 
Bonda Poroja women seeing her in such a state jokingly 
laughed at her. 8o Sitaji cursed them, saying that they 
must never wear cloth, and that if ever the Bonda Poroja 
women were to abandon their primitive scanty costume, 
the whole tribe would be destroyed by tigers. 

The Bonda Poroja girls and women shave their heads 
completely and wear a piece of split bamboo tied behind 
with strings, round the head. 
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The Bonda Poraja males are highly irritable. They 
commit murders on the slightest provocation. They are 
very fond of the juice or toddy of salop or sago palm in a 
fermented state. This is their favourite beverage so much 
so that if a father comes home and finds his gourd af toddy 
emptied by his son, he at once loses his temper and kills 
his son outright with his tangia or hatchet. The son also in 
similar circumstances would kill his father or brother. 
The percentage of homicide is considered the highest 
amongst this tribe. Last year in Matili Police Thana 10 
cases of such murders were recorded. 

Out of 5000 Bonda Porojas, half the nnmber live 
actually on the hill tops between Duduma water falls, 
and Mundiguda village of Matili Police station area, a id 
every year burn valuable forests for their shifting cultiva¬ 
tion. The remainder live on the slopes of the hills and 
the valleys nearby. They cultivate Mandia or Ragi and 
also paddy* They sell their jungle produce in the weekly 
markets on barter system. I have seen Bonda Poroja 
women exchanging their hand-ppunded rice for an equal 
amount of salt in the Govindpalli market* The best kind 
of brooms that are used by the women in Bombay are 
manufactured by these Bonda Port's women from a 
particular kind of grass luxuriantly grown in the forest. 
For a broom that fetches more than eight annas in 
Bombay, the contractor pays only two pice or half an 
anna to the producer. 

The system of young boys and girls sleeping in common 
Dhangada and Dhangadi Ghars is still prevalent. These 
dormitories are controlled and looked after by some 
responsible aged women of the village. 
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The dead bodies are burnt. Some of the jewels of 
the deceased are burnt with the corpse and the remainder 
are given to the daughter or daughter-in-law. 

Women observe monthly pollution for three days 
during menses period when they do not enter even their 
fields. On the fourth day they anoint themselves with 
castor oil and turmeric and bathe. 

Young men do not marry maids of the same village. 
If a girl decides to accept a young man as her partner, 
he takes a burning stick from the night fire and touches 
her breast with it. 

Just as Khond women can be very easily distinguished 
by their horizontal and vertical tatoo marks on the face 
and 20 silver earrings on each ear, the Gadaba by their 
striped sarees and long ear rings, the Poroja by variegated 
bunches of flowers on their heads, and the Koya by necklaces 
of big red beads, the Bonda Poroja can be distinguished 
by shaven head and almost naked body. They are the 
dirtiest human beings I have ever seen. Amongst the 
Adivasifl of Orissa, the houses and streets of the Khonds 
dre the cleanest; while those of the Bondas are the 
dirtiest. 



Bhils, Meenas, Damarias & Garasias. 

BY 

Qauri Shankar Upadhyaya. 

( Shri Qauri Shankar Upadhyaya M. A., is the President 
of Rajasthan Seva Sangh t Dungarpur y and is connected 
with Adivasi Welfare work for a long time. 

The southern portion of Mewar and Dungarpur district 
are mainly inhabited by the Bhils , Minas and other tribes 
which form nearly 60% of the population of that area. They 
do not live in compact villages but live separately away 

from the villages in the jungles , in ‘bustis* (colonies). 
These generally serve as labourers of the caste Hindus and 
they are the victims of *Begaar* (forced labour). Most of 
them have become *serfs* or slaves to money-lenders, for 
the debts contracted by their forefathers. Some of them are 
cutlivators and some are gatherers of forest produce . Some 
of the Minas are also classified as a Criminal tribe-Ed. ) 

Sgfcf ij fSKW 2[f^!r 

*pt a*rr tircg* f^rr t, srrf^rrfotf srfw^r 11 
tHN' hW suffer aqwg; 11 

ar^r?r%5rw sirnrlsrsik mz&m 

% 1 1 w srrf^rreft <srrf?rci[ * grefcf r, 

*rcrforr srrk: I ^ $sr sr-^f % srf?m?r * i srpsr 
% % gn Jf *it sisra ^ $ I 

sfoif i srarc *pt 5r sfk 

3T3>{f% SIR! 5TS5 m f^TT I I 9TR STOS* 

qfow w % stf firin' i srr*f *te 
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5T5T | | % aa^t f^fcT % 35?t % fatft 

g£$sfftar agaa a^ tiaa^at aaa& epttfofa 
ny-a | &* arasft at^ard % fcpf saw wir wrfl^ i 
sag srt arfcmft arfrrai aatft jirctt, a^ror tra ai?ffaa 
jtsw wdt 11 ?aa>t aftaai |5 ata^ff a dafdtt aa asra asm 
m <p ak M % sfI # sffc ad % ^r ir Crrfl 11 saa't 
aferir % i'n at W aid 11 WTO<tsr a;a w d ^ d 
<#5T flt 5Rt 3a ftcft | I tJ3» aTST d af ‘ a& ’ ( 4tf5% ) 
*td I I H7R ‘a$P d «T*^ff % «t ^ TO £td I I IS d 
asai afa nM d dt saat afciar 11 d ^fei^rr asd aar »fNr 
% ^ <rc ftcft 1 1 am d *td at% dte ak dtarr awrc 
smart % gar adt 11 % aadt aft aral % ^rr«r 
w? stmt aft as #Rit aw 11 qwi % snd adt dan: 
4] vt awft a?dt 1 1 aad w # p wit a fdrd 
faidi i<a ai ‘srra?t’ dt a^rar a?w 1 1 ^ to fsmr far 
arai ad fdsai arar ssrid ad star aa%akarcat 
sg^^r % ai ai f^rafJrcT ara awr a?ar 11 

I to wrcrrs daft % i froa % i e ga a faara 

aaaftjft arsa aff dd % dat at ad girdt aftaaft I dt afddf 
«il% *ft i ayd ai i?d % ainu ?a% ara a^ft adla ad 
11 fat ai at aara 1 1 aa: aat, sari. %*, at, 
arid ast w aw % sfta #taf at a^ran: 1 1 i?1 atat 
a? ?ri % % aara % ar^ar 5rta a# fo?rar i M % 

afaftfR 5ta^t ^aar, ft -aa % <ret ak ala aa? awr, ^ 
f^rajwrar, -.atafa aar afasrr, a\?r, ija^ft, aata^t arf^vft 
ad ad aa? a^a 1 1 staftat aaiar; i? gaar, wrft 
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3wr srrrt 3 ^ 3 % *ft 53 % d% f 33 dw 3r 3tt g533f%ra 

333 3 d d% % % 3 ^w% 53% 333 3 d f l 

% 53 % f%^r I ft ?rc% d33 % firs; ^ 3^ *ft 3d 

gsr 31 % i <m g3T3r 3*3?r 3r zrz ?33r fam nw 
3wr % irrtpt fewt 3 ft §t tifm srrft 533 ft 313173 11 
qrfkrr^cr ^pfi ir 3W % srokr 3 ?^t wr wz ssr3T 3?3r 
I 3?i% 3 ft 3(%ft % srft gw 35 % 3t%3t% 3€ sits 33 
3r% P-r^r %% 1 1 *srPTi'«r<Rr gwf3ft 3l3r3 f%3 33 tor, 
353 <k ?rpHr srk gjjff 33 tor?ft (dd) dd I I fed 
afor srdrr, dd dsd 3r win 33 d 11 mt 3ferr3 
3 mi 3> kt^rr^ 3ft tz?B d? deft t, d 3 % 5d3r?r 3ft 

3 rd 1 1 w* 3k 33 srrferrfdd 3r 3133333 ft, 3r?r, $d,3d 
srrfwft 3td «k 33 3*rr 3pr, 3=3^, ^^r, 3rr3-3rd 
wft 11 3tt 3t| mm-q^ft 3T d %33 33% 11 gw fd# % 
333 3d 33T 313 3l SpJ 3 33ft ft 3T3fft wt 3Icft | I 
<3krd 33 ii| 3r =gwr, 3rd, ?fk 3gd % %*r % 3Pjrjj3 
d % wr %% 11 

3T3R3T33T 3Trf^3TfH3ft 3 <PsTf, 33f 33 3 ft 3 ; 3 r 3 r 
f33Tf d 3T3T | I 33 3^ 3rd 3*3 % freTT % 33 3T3R ?mrt 
3333 % It wrrtwr d 3f% 33 3d3d 3133 fto 3r3r1 1 
3 rrd % wt 3 33 q^f 3 ft dk% co) % ^») 33 3 *rr % ftor 3t 
tor war t fto ee ^jqr ? ’ 35% 1 1 ftow d ftrf^j faf*r % 

33 'PR? fto 35% £ 33I3fd 3Wir t I 53% 3T5 % d 33-3*TT 
dd 3t ?rd ( 3 rd) d^ft 3id 1 1 rd ftd 3 ^ (g^%) %^ft 
333 33r 3)3T 3knfjRT W.d f33r| 31% % 3ff ^3 33% 3ff% | 
f3% \q3I> 35% t I T33 ‘dd-5?3’ 3|3 qfe^ delT 11 3T3T9 
% 3Pd #3 3T% | J 5T% 3t 33<T 3k3T 33 d ■ 3Fft . '3^ 
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?PT*rr qqqft arf^j qq> qrr<t qq; qnft 11 qqsq q ^ q^qr 
qq qrfqrqfqr, wr sqff foqrf qrarcr % qpqq q ^ 
qRRft 11 f^TTf % qfqfq Wfipfl # % fftfft ^T ^ STRft 

qjr qtqq f^rr qrqr 11 q>sf-q>ff qfa qf^:r q>r qt fa SRRR 
<r qqtq stqr 11 soy^I % q^qrq; q^rflq qq qqRft q* w 
qi% 11 q^qr jpt qr*r q qff sn$ i ft f^q qrf ^rr^ % fft 
3^7 qRfT ^t ?NR SR % SR qRT |, srk 3RTq % ^7 R 
qr w aqqr wi[ qrar 11 ^ ffq q^qr qr% q?qr qt %qR 
*r m\ ^ 11 ’if nqq qft fq iwr # “qrqr R^r” 
*F1% 11 ^(q; ^ | ?m: % qrffiq; ?qt?rc ?r% 

fn % qqiq 11 iNt ^qqrqff % qrqq «ptf qftf q$ qqr qq£ 
qft q% =q5Rt I Mjcr irt srrff q;r ?qqft?qrcr *r fq>i I I 
qtqr qmw,. #*ft srrff wf-'jq; q«rr qRr, qrqr q*% qq? gq- 
p qq qq?t t i ij-<g qtq qr ql ftqrq ?qq 11 mf) sfk 
j? 3 Rtq % st?rr r qrfo *rm ffqr qrqr 11 qqq *qqn 4lt 
% qq *r w qqr qrni Hiqrft sit qiRsft qqq. <e% qrtr ^ t 
fR SPSR ^ SPTq 5trfe uq Rq-ftfR STPRft Sfqtq SJRT 

qqq 11 

WqRRRT % RR=Tf R qfqq f * iftsT fjC ff JT^T %^T 
qfi cfe % qgq fa^?r prr 11 srrqift q>l tfqqr qq 3% sifR 
11 fq§5% Rf? qq?r %qr qq qq suftqrfNt m ir?r 
% sr«i Rrq ^nrrfqq; §qR, fft- g«rR, fq*ftqfqr 

q;rq ?rr^ ^qi^iq; mfcRf K%t\ qqqiq qqq^t 

qrRq *3 qiaRTRrrq:, ft ^m.^rq ^ Rqj q^qr p^r =q^r 
w 1 1 qrawrsff q 5tpf % srq ^ pf%qf fqr^r qr?ft 
11 rrt 3 gr ?$* s. q ^rq qfft ^rqr?ff qSt wr qsqqn 
^V?ipq;v?^| VS qq fq ^ ^ ST^ | | ^T % 
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m$\ srtfanf^ nkr^cinn w wr nkisff’aw 11 
er^Rnm gewe % grer n?^ ?fk n^rR’ n.rn ^ w 11 
?ta*!>r?nq5rn%nn<j*!rs?Tnns*itn11 fnnre*! w 
^sHr nn % 3n%ntnnin*r w I, ^Tnn <&mf^T t1 $* 
tnnfrsr **r «cre n't nkt 1 1 ^nn %sHret?'R, 

sfonrin % Irare gn; f i wr ^,4 n't st w 11 

Tf^ftit nrjjr^ nnttnn^itwli snfsnn*n%l^?t 
sftnf % nfk:r ^r ikrn rr fcnr % i fnrd fenf ^ W^rI 
w qfcnrn ^k f^rrl sfk *f>% 'rfit f i <raftnf #if it g^nf <ra> 
#tft 9*k tfttT5r 3>t $\tf\ | I *N % afaft-focR?!! «Br 

«ur*r *ft d?fr 11 tnr <r«rr w? sro etnf it nn % wramksif 
% ?r% nrcrf ^t 'renrs n sr nnnr*st ?Rr ^ 11 ^rfcrkis 
Rrg % gif' ignrnr, tin ^k 3 F§t net it fe?Mf ji^rrt 
ne ?rfnn, *k skk ?m$ ^ % nren m?niRr nrar 11 
# <n*rf it %sft %ntwsrf % nmit ikr ?rk srck «ft 3%srn 
^ ^rrnr nnr 1 1 srrf^irftinf n nn%n etfn-ftnH 
.spg *Fe^ $r n*En nkt t i 

nga> nnenm ne^ie it snf^nfant *k sknnt % 3tnR 
% ftre: “n^ri-wr%n-?Nfw f%*rcn enrftn 

ftnrti g rrf fo r rfen t %k fferei n ennrR^ ^rn *r% nrgft 
e rnenR ?rnnn n*ft 3?nmi nrfnn w$ <rc «* srf%5[R 
nfrnnr ?n £rr gw # nted 11 nn **t *ft 3 ?b fnmn it 
«* nfn^ra ^ranr ms *st t i ?rrf% nnsir firfnsr 
^R-^RTr?ff 3?tn: nsrcnr ^ ^nk ?kft 11 nn^ wrfnw 
^R 5 , nnz n® m 1 1 ^r ennrtw ^rn gre 

nndnsmr^n nnnr n nkn ?ak nr’iftt w irr 
srwIi^t % ^>r n$gR sirer % %o; 
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xrffrrffcil ssrfa 

$■ ?rk snm ^TT <7^ ?tk w vw 11 31? ^ 

3 ?%^?-???, wwt-frwf mfr cwr-%Or<r 3?? ?rkrqf% 
3nr?t? it ?rr aar m mm srctt aarc aa % arak- 
w % srfawdf a* saata a^t w, aa*tf i ?ra: a? grr% 
5«rrkt sfk asrwft ^ara ar aa<i; aaar as: 
W 11 *rc% wS srfaa^faa; aw aarit % r%*r ^ 
?s?afa ataar aarc |, faa% srr^n? a* it 
srrfcarfaaf it at araaiMia: (aar %at )?*?fw it ara i ?a% 
5RT ftr^r mK % am am ‘^r-krnkr’ ara, a?am aftfa 
TOa^jRR, sawa affc sra?af sro ai?ffaa; sirifa ar 
a>R f%ar 3 ? aa*ir 1 1 



Kan jars 

BY 

Dr. B. S. Bhargava. 

(Dr. B. S. Bhargava , M.A. Ph. D. LL. B ., is an 
Advocate practising in Ajmer. He takes very great interest 
in the sociological problems and problems connected with the 
tribes. He is the author of a book on 1 The Criminal Trrbcs* 
which is a proof of his scholarship . 

The Kanjars are a wandering criminal tribe of Rajas¬ 
than, until a sense of group solidarity among themselves. 
They show respect and obedience to their tribal Panchayat. 
Education is now revolutionising their primitive life , and 
they are gradually settling on land.-Ed. ) 

ORIGIN 

KAN JAR is a name usually applied to a number of 
nomadic primitive tribes of gypsy origin. Crooke derives 
it from the Sanskrit word ‘Kahan Chara* meaning a 
wanderer in the jungles. 

In the United Provinces and the Punjab, the Kanjars 
are usually classed in 12 kub-divisions i. e. Kucchbandh, 
Nat, Trukta, Beria, Beldar, Chrmarmangt, Sansiya, Dcm, 
Bhatu, Yalaudar, Bahelia & Jogi. In Rajputana the 
Kanjars are subdivided into 27 subcastes i. e. Shhhodiya 
Rathore, Kultha, Chauhan, Beera, Malawat, Karmwat, 
Gudrawa, Jhanihawat, Pvepawat Udawat, Bhangawat, 
ghedwat, Jalfawat, Thiawat, Ramawat, Kasrawat, Hira- 
wat, Lombawat, Desawat, Chatrawat, Ramlawa and Barot 



The Kanjars reading in the Punjab and Rajputana 
profess that they originally served the Jats and the Rajputs 
as Bhats, (bards or poets keeping the geneologicnl account 
of the family). Col onel Todd has written that the Kanjars 
did menial work for different castes and gradually a clien¬ 
tele was fixed for every individual which led to a sub-divi¬ 
sion among them on the basis of the caste they served. 
The Kanjars trace their origin from Mana better known 
among them as Mana Guru. According to the Census 
report 1941, the Kanjars are divided into four subcastes 
the Jallads, the Koochbands, the stone cutters and the 
Raxhbands. 

BIRTH 

Among the Kanjars, it is customary that two or three 
days after the birth of a child, the mother comes out with 
her new born baby in her arms and after dipping a finger 
in her own urine touches the baby’s forehead. They 
believe that after this ceremony, the child becomes free 
from the influence of evil spirits. On the sixth day caste 
women are entertained and wine is sprinkled on all house¬ 
hold articles to purify them. 

MARRIAGE 

A man has to pay 30 Rs for marrying a widow and 
sixty rupees for a virgin as sanctioned by the panchayat- 
A Kanjar may purchase another Kanjar’s wife by paying 
Rs 24/- to the tribal panchayat and Rs 60/- plus the 
actual expenses of the wedding to her husband. But the 
prevalent bride price among the Kanjars is usually 
heavy. At times full bride price is not paid at the time 
of marriage and a part of it remains as loan on the bride 
groom’s parents. 
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DEATH 

Usually dead bodies are buried like Muslims but they 
do not hesitate to eat pork. Mr. Hollins holds that the 
corpses of vaccinated people are cremated and those of the 
rest are buried. 

BELIEFS 

Like other primitive tribes, a Kanjar also believes in 
a host of Gods and Godesses and has much faith in an cos - 
ttral spirits. When some body is ill, it is assumed that 
some ancestor has been displeased and to satisfy the spirit 
hey do their best to propitiate it. In order to satisfy 
them, it is customary amongst them to bury delicious 
eatables like chicken soup, pork, wine etc. on road 
crossings. 

OATHS 

Persons suspected of crimes are put to the test of 
‘Fire' and ‘Water’ ordeals and those who come out of those 
unscathed are considered innocent. The Kanjars have 
great regard for ’Pipal’ tree. If a Kanjar is wrong or false 
he will never dare to assert his truthfulness before this 
sacred tree. 

OMENS 

These tribes have superstitious beliefs regarding the 
omens when they start out on professional work. 

CRIMES 

There are criminal tendencies among these tribes. 
They wander in gangs and attack merchants, wedding 
parties and the like. They use violence and are dreaded 
by people. Sometimes they put on disguises aud carry 
on this nefarious business. 
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PANCHAYAT 

The Criminal Tribes people are Jawless and uncontrol¬ 
lable so far as their dealings with outsiders are concerned. 
In their own tribe or social group they have a strict sense 
of group solidarity. Their social solidarity is exhibited 
in the authority of the Panchayat, which among all 
criminal tribes controls both criminal as w r ell as normal 
behaviour in the group. Whenever there are disputed 
claims or any breach of any social etiquette, the party or 
parties concerned call the tribal panchayat. Cases of intra- 
tribal immorality are strictly controlled by the tribal 
Panchayat. Cases of extra-tribal immorality are mostly 
overlooked as they are essential for fresh recruitments 
and for gettiug useful information for the tribal gangs. 

Social and Economic Effects of their Settlement on 
Land. They *.re now no longer so illiterate and backward 
as they were in the past. Education, vocational as well 
as cultural is revolutionising their primitive mode of 
life. The youger generation is gradually forgetting the 
tribal patois (dialect) and a time will soon come when 
they will forget it altogether. Further their 
settlement on land has reduced the expenses incurred in 
observing social customs and practices; the orthodox view 
so staunchly adhered to by these people of marrying small 
children has also undergone a vital change, leading to a 
marked decre se in the number of such marriages. The 
bride price has increased tremendously. A good number 
of them have come under the influence of Christianity, 
Islam, Sikhism, and Aryasamaj. They have begun to fol¬ 
low the customs and practices of their respective sects 
or denominations in all social matters. Belief in evil 
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spirits, ghosts, trees and other minor deities is gradually 
vanishing. Objectionable practices connected with death 
ceremonies are also being abandoned by some of the 
reformed members. The power and prestige enjoyed by 
the tribal pan eh ay at in the past has become legendary. 
Hereditary leaders are sinking into obscurity, and losing 
their importance while new ones who manage to come 
into the good books of the administrative authorities are 
coming into prominence. 

REFORM 

Social uplift is only possible when the present Pancha- 
yat is reorganized or abolished altogether. It is vain to 
expect to change the deep rooted customs and practices 
of superstitious and illiterate people by any sudden or 
drastic measures. We can achieve our aim only by gra¬ 
dual processes, eg, by educating the younger generation, 
giving it sound ethical aud religious instruction and crea¬ 
ting in it a genuine desire for honest living. Those who 
have not yet adopted any now religion and who profess 
that they are Hindus should be made thoughly acquainted 
with the principles of Hindu religion. Inducements are 
to be offered to them to leave their past customs and 
habits. Efforts should be made by philanthropic bodies 
to create a favourable social attitute towards these depres¬ 
sed people amongt the civilized population so that they 
may be treated with sympathy and goodwill. The present 
attitude of untouchability and aversion is detrimental to 
the reformative efforts which are being made to reclaim 
these people and encourages in them bitter anti-social 
feelings. When the barrier of untouchability is removed, 
these people will regain their sense of civic and social 
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responsibility and begin to love society instead of hating 
and preying on it. 


Meenas, Bhils, Garasias, Rawats and 
Merats 
BY 

Balwant Singh Mehta. 

{ Shri Balwant Singh Mehta is a member of Parliament 
of India, and has been for a long time a good and 
sincere social worker among the Tribes of Rajasthan. He 
was the Secretary of Vanwasi Seva Ashram, Udaipur . 

The Meenas and the Bhils are the major tribes of Rajas¬ 
than, the others being Rawats, Oarasias and. Merats. These 
tribes are found chiefly in Rajput States of Dungarpur, 
Udaipur and Banswara. The Meenas are completely hindu- 
ised and most of them live by cultivation . Out of a popula¬ 
tion of SO lakhs of Bhils in the whole of India, Rajasthan 
claims nearly 7 lakhs . Once a martial race and rulers of the 
country, they have now taken to agriculture. The Merats are 
the most backward of all the tribes, and a large number of 
them have become converts to Islam.-td. ) 

There was a time when the whole of Rajasthan was 
inhabited by the so-called aboriginals - Adivasis of to¬ 
day, and they were the solo masters of this land. The 
majority of the Ra jasthan States are named after their 
ancestors. The great, glorious and selfless services rendered 
by them in the annals of Rajasthan are well known and 
in fact they have flooded the whole land of Rajasthan 
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with their own blood. At the most critical juncture of 
the country these persons have sacrificed their lives. That 
the people who were once the arch builders as well as the 
bulwark of the nation should at present be the most 

backward and degenerated class of Rajasthan leading 
beastly life, is really a matter of shame for us. 

The aboriginals number 2 millions in Rajasthan. In 
many states they form the main population and in other 
states they are living in fairly large numbers. According 
to the 1941 Census they are classed in 5 categories, and 
the ratio which each tribe bears to the total adivasi 
population is shown below:- 

Meenas 4.5%; Bhils 44%; Ravats 6.5%; Garasias 
2.9%; and Merats 1-6%. 

Meenas:- In Rajasthan they number about 8 lakhs. 
They are said to be the most ancient inhabitants of 
Rajasthan. They are also found in areas outside Rajas¬ 
than. Meenas regard themselves as caste Hindus. That 
is why the Palwi-Bhils of South Rajasthan have got 
themselves enrolled as Meenas. Due to this, their number 
has increased considerably. Among them there are mony 
sub-castes as Ujale, Ravat, Paluri, Parih&r etc., who 
have no inter-caste relation. 

A very large number of Meenas are found in the 
states of Bundi and Karoli. The modem Bundi and 
Jaipur wore once ruled by them. 

The Bundi state is named after the name of Bundi 
Minas. In Jaipur and Alwar states there are two classes 
of Minas, viz, Jamindars and Chawkidars. They are iu 
no way related to each other. The Jamindar Minas are 
cultured and prosperous farmers. They are found mostly 
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in Dholpur, Karoli and Bharatpur. 

In Bnndi state and near Daoli thr*re is a hilly area 
named Minakhcrod where Pari ha r Minus reside. This area 
is comprised of Me war, Bnndi and Jaipur states. They 
are cultivators and good soldiers, In the last world war 
they showed excellent bravery and even today a majority 
of them are soldiers. They call themselves descendants 
of those Parihar Rajputs who ruled Marwar-Mandor. 
There was a time when they were treated as criminal 
tribes but now they are free from that taint. 

Even at present, Chawkidar Minas are ill-treated. In 
the absence of social organisation they used to lead a 
wild life, but now they have awakened and are trying 
to settle. 

In Kotah state the Minas are famous for their excel¬ 
lent physique and nice features. Thev are good culti¬ 
vators and lead a life like good Jamindars. In Karoli 
state they are very good cultivators and their population 
in Tonk state is fairly large. 

Minas ars 98% Hindus. In Marwar, Minas are named 
Dhediyas who are treated as low class because they take 
beef (Cow-meat). 

In the Mewal area and Sadari district of Mewar state, 
Ravat-Minas reside. They claim themselves to be related 
to Rawats of Mewara, They cultivate lands and never 
move out without arms. 

Bhils:» The population of Bhils is equal to those of 
Minas. Who is not familiar with the names of SHABRI 
and EKLAVYA ? The very name of Bhils presents before 
us a picture of man with bow and arrow. The word Bhil 
is derived from Dravadian word BEEL which means an 



arnw. In the ancient Sanskrit writings they are menti 
oned. They arc classed as Dravids. Scholars are of opinion 
that their native pi ice was Marwar and when the strong 
victorious races defeated them they retreated to the 
Aravali and Vindhva Hills. They are spread over Guje- 
rat, Central India, Kotah, Dungarpur, Banswara, I)anta, 
Id *r, Dcvaliya, Partapgarh states and the localities of 
big jamindars like Jaw as, Juda, Panarwa etc., are named 
after the names of their ancestors. 

In the whole of India the population of the Bhils is 
30 lakhs and in Rijasthan alon.5 it is 7 lakhs. 

The Bhils residing in the Southern Rajasthan Hills 
call themselves Pal vis. They cultivate the land. All are 
warlike and armed, and some of them serve as soldiers in 
the Military. In the Kherwad cantonment they form the 
majority. They serve as guides and chawkidars too. 
Some collect forest products and pass their lives by 
selling fuel and fodder. 

Bhils residing in the vicinities of towns and cities be¬ 
long to labour class and are generally landless peopla. 
Selling fuel and fodder is their main profession. They 
serve as mail runners also. 

The inhabitants of Rajasthan call both these classes as 
Bhils but the Palvi BhiJs tij *at the landless Bhils as low, 
and they have no social marriage relations with them. 
In order to show themselves superior they call themselves 
Minas. The Palvi Bhils have been regarded as the descen¬ 
dants or followers‘of Satraps and those residing in the 
vicinities of towns and cities as aboriginals. 

In Rajasthan, the Palvi Bhils have speoial importance. 
Their women folk nsed to accompany them to the battle- 
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field and supply them with food, water, arrows etc., and 
somotimse even actually participated in wars. The males 
drink but the females abstain from licpior. 

Their children learn the us'' of the bows and arrows, 
when they graze the cattle. Palvi Bhils live in homes, 
built on hills. The divisions of the Palvis are known as 
“Falas” and the headman of each “Fala” is known as 
“Garnet” (Gram Pati) which is hereditary. They are 
very fond of dancing iu which both males and females 
participate. Both the labouring and the Palvi Bhils are 
in miserable condition. They lead a primitive life. The 
society by taking advantage of their ignorance exploit 
them and out of helplessness, they perfer to lead a 
care-free life by drinking. They have to do “Bcgar” 
(forced labour) and their children are also mortgaged. 

Their Vocation:* Almost all are agriculturists, growing 
Maize, Millet, Kuri, Kodra, Mai and other grains, The 
other means of earning bread are cutting and selling wood, 
charcoal burning, gathering of wild fruits, herds, honey 
and gum, and service in the Military and the police 
departments. 

Their other Characteristics:* They are fearless and 
brave, and at the same time loyal and faithfal, plain 
spoken, hospitable and God fearing. They do not like 
to see any body breaking their rules or smuggling their 
money without paying their dues or taxes, if any. The 
result of this is theft, robbery or even murder. But 
when the original grievance is redressed, every pie of the 
loot will be restored. Even a Bhil child can safely escort 
persohs having money with them to any distance and all 
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the Bhil settlements exhibit unity of purpose in such 
matters. 

They are expert chasers and hunters of wild animals 
and birds, and they are good rovers of boats and they 
hunt the crocodiles when attacked. They have a very 
keen sense of feeling, smelling, hearing and seeing speci¬ 
ally while tracking. They are keen observers. 

Their Dress:" Their dress consists of a white small 
dhoti, a jacket and a small turban (like Safa) called 
Fenta for a man, and a Ghagra (small one as petticoat) 
a Sari and a blouse for woman. But all of them are not 
able to have it and so some have to live with rags on, 
covering their shame. 

Males as well as females use some ornaments. Fem¬ 
ales wear a Bor ( or a plum ) on the forehead, Kamfool 
on the ears, Hansali in their necks, line of heavy Churis 
made of brass alloy on their hands and feet which go up 
to their arms, elbows, and knees making pleasing sounds. 
Silver is very rare with them. Males wear a Vedali, 
earring and rings on their fingers, if available, otherwise 
at least a heavy silver bangle round one of his legs, not 
as decoration but for emergency. 

Their food:"- Their food is very coarse and poor, 
but nutritious. It consists chiefly of Maize, Kuri, Kodra 
Baltle, Mai etc. Their general food is a bread of maize 
and a piece of onion if available, otherwise water with 
salt serves them as vegetable. If available, they have 
whey with their bread or boil it with maize flour and pre¬ 
pare Halt. Thoir chief fruit is Mahua flower. It is dried 
and eaten with Gur. 
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Marriage System:** Their marriages are not crude, 
they are urbanised and cultured. There are love marria¬ 
ges as well as contractual ones. After marriage the 
bride remains with her parents who pay a return visir, to 
the bride-groom in the same way as his Barat or marri¬ 
age party had visited them. The bride’s parents party 
is termed Adamala and is mostly accompanied by young 
couples, boy3 aud girls. This visit is characterised by 
dancing, singing and joyous celebrations. Hence peo¬ 
ple flock to it for pleasure. Adamala is fed by the bri¬ 
degroom’s parents. They live for two or three days. 
Polygamy is allowed and practised. 

Divorce and remarriage are allowed. If husband is 
living, the price of the wife is paid to the former hus¬ 
band. This price is termed zagada. Otherwise the 
widow being now a property of her father, he is paid. 
The children go either to their orginal house or with 
their mothers’ parents or with the new father. The 
younger brother can marry the elder brother's wife but 
the elder brother cannot marry the younger brother’s 
wife. The marriages generally take place after mature 
age. 

Religion:* By religioh they are Hindus. A very few 
• of them embraced Christianity and they number only one 
thousand. They are very superstitious, and believe in 
spirits. Many of them worship Shiv, Ramrishabdeo, Kaliji, 
the Goddess Durga, Kali with Phairon as the chief deity. 
Some of the Bhils have become Bhaktas. They observe 
Hindu festivals. 

Language:* Bhils dialect is a mixture of Gujer&ti and 
Rajasthani, sometimes unintelligible. 
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Educationally they are most backward, though edn : 
cation is now spreading. We have only one graduate 
amongst- them, Shri Bhikhabhai B. A., LL. B., once a 
popular mimister in Dungarpur state. There are one or 
two Visharads and some students reading in various secon¬ 
dary and primary schools. Literacy among them is not 
even one percent. 

Missions:* Some Christian Missions have still their 
centres among them, but they are not so successful; 
After hard and strenuous efforts only a few could be 
converted to Christianity. 

Welfare work:* Welfare work among the aboriginals 
has very recently been started from about 1940. It was 
first begun as Famine Relief Work am mg them and later 
on it took shape as welfare work. Bhil Sewa Samity came 
into existence, which later become Van was i Sewa Sangh 
and is recently changed to Sewa Sangh. No other body is 
doing any work. 

Inspite of Irs humbleness a Bhil maintains his dignity. 
In the defence of refugees, he can sacrifice even his life. 
He is a self respected, brave person, afraid of falsehood 
and he keeps 'his word; but today he is unable to progess 
and look to the country for his uplift. That is why 
Thakkar Bapa has pointed out 4 ‘Bhil Seva” as the chief 
part of constructive work. 

The Rawats:* Their number in Rajasthan is 113460. 
They are regarded as Mers. Their chief place of habita¬ 
tion is the hilly area of Merwara which is divided amongst 
the territories of Merwara, Mewar, and Ajmer at present. 
They have always been lovers of war and freedom. Many 
a time have they fought against these states for liberation. 
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They call themselves Rajputs, cultivate land and mostly 
serve as soldiers. They are very chivarlous and courageous. 
It is said that the Rana of Me war being much pleased 
with their bravery awarded them the title of ‘'Hawaii”. 
In Mewar it is the highest honour which is awarded to 
Rajputs only. 

The Garasiyas:* Their number is 51440 and they 
reside mostly in Sirohi, Mewar and the neighbouring 
states. In Gujerat they are in good numbers aud are in 
comparatively better condition. They are mostly 
cultivators. It is thought that they are the mixture of 
Rajputs and Bhils, but they regard themselves as Rajputs. 
Due to good social conditions they have progressed more 
than the Bhils. Otherwise the rest of the problems are 
the same and they are in much degenerated condition. 
Reform work is going on well among the Rawats, the 
Bhils and the Minas, but nothing has been done so far 
among the Garasij-as. 

The Mirats:~ They number 27977, and they are 
classed with the Mers. A large number of them have 
become Muslims and are very deppressed economically, 
and much effort is necessary for their uplift. 



Irulas. 

BY 

T. K. Alexander. 

( SkriT.K. Alexander B. A. is the Secretary of Irula 
Uplift Sang ham of Coimbatore of Madras Province. 

1 he Irulas are a vary backward aboriginal tribe mostly 
inhabiting Attapady valley in Coimbatore District at a height 
of oO00 feet. They are also found in the Nilgiris, Ching - 
leput and North Arcot districts . Their population in Coim¬ 
batore is approximately 15,000. They are engaged chiefly 
in Coffee and Tea plantations as labourers. Their cultiva¬ 
tion is of primitive type , by scratching the earth into deep 
furrows with a stick or turning the sod with a hoe. Nobody 
sees to have done ameliorative work among them. It was 
only very recently that Skri S. Chinnappavu of Coimbatore 
and Shri V. Baghaviah have made some attempts to open 
hostels for Irula students. The pamphlet on the 'Irulas’ by 
Shri V. Baghaviah , published by Bharatiya Adimjati Sevalc 
Sangh , Delhi , may also be read in this connection . Ed) 

The Irulas live in grass thatched huts, the walls of 
which are made of bamboo reapers interwoven and plas¬ 
tered with mud. They ave migrating and nomadic ha¬ 
bits and hence the idea of permanent residential houses 
does not strike them. There are only very few sub-divisions 
or groups among them. The total population in Atta¬ 
pady Hills alone is about ten thousands distributed all 
over the hills in about 150 hamlets. 

Their vocation is mainly agriculture, a sort of fugitive 
cultivation. Off days they work in the plantations as un* 
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6itfvdlabourers /or fun o/c c fearing#, firewood cutting* of e. 
There are excellent shikaris among them. They live 
mostly in the hills and do not live at all in the plains 
mixed with the people of the plains. They are absolutely 
exclusive in their habits. 

Progress is nil in the sphere of Education. 

There is no outstanding personality among the Indus. 

There is no Christian Mission working among the J.ru- 
las. An attempt was made by Bishop Dr. Pekhnnham 
Walsh under a body called “The Christiya Sishya Asram". 
But they did not progress well on account of inadequacy 
of workers to stay in the hills amidst unhealthy 
surroundings. 

Proselytisation of any kind is nil among the Irulas. 
The Irulas are mostly living in Attapadv H.lls, an area of 
J)0() square miles owned by a Jenmi in Malabar, exiled 
Mannarghat Moopil. The Jenmi does not take any inte¬ 
rest for the welfare of these people except to victimise 
them through their agents in the collection of the share 
of crops of these fugitive cultivators. The Jenmi has 
not seen a single Irula hamlet, and the collections are 
made through the agents who take lion's share of the 
booty and give the rest to the Jenmi. 

Being a place where Govt, have no interests, the Pro¬ 
vincial Govt, or their Officers do not take any interest in 
the development of the place, nor assist in the progress 
of these tribes. The place although within a short reach 
(30 Miles) from a very promising town in the south, viz.; 
Coimbatore has no accessibility and it can be easily found 
why Govt, or their officers do not take interest in this class 
of tribes. 
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The Govt. of Madras can do the following to assist 
the progress of these tribes. 

1. To make the place accesible by laying a road 'to 
the Hills from Coimbatore. 

2. To get the Jenmi surrender his rights in this rich 
and unexploited belt of 5 i lakhs of acres with a population 
of 10003 lrula3 an 1 give fiixity of tenure to the tribal 
villages creating in them a fillip for intensive cultivation. 

3. To start an anti-malaria^ and public Health 
Station. 

4. To start a hospital in a central village. 

5. To open element^ and English Schools and Hostels 
for the Irula children. 

6. To start a school to teach them craft. 

7. To recruit under Forest Service such as Guards, 
Watchers, etc. from these tribes. 



Malapandaram 

and 

twelve other trikes of Travancore 

BY 

Dr. Vasudev Pod aval. 

( Dr.V. Poduval B.A., is the retired Protector of Back¬ 
ward Communities of Travancore state. 

Malapandarams are nomadic hunters of Travancore hills 
and owing to the luxuriance of vegetaion in the high forests 
of that state, they are still within their influence and have 
not emerged from the hunting stage of civilization . They 
live in groups of two or three families in a locality , and 
move on to another place when the food supply is exhausted . 
But those living in Pathanapuram range have tjken to wet 
cultivation. 

The Muthuvans with their abode on the hills and remov¬ 
ed from outside world by wooded hills have preserved many 
of their primitive customs and manners. According to the 
census of 19SI, they numbered only 1300. 

The Paliyans are one of those few tribes in India where • 
in polyandry exists today . 

The primitive and aboriginal tribes of Travancore 
belong to the following denominational groups:- 

(1) Malapandaram (2) Muthuvan (3) Mannan (4) Urali 
(5) Paliyan, (6) Malapulayan (7) Vishavan (8) Vettuvan 
(9) Malamkiravan (10) Malayarayan (11) Ul’adan (12) 
Kanikkaran (13) Thandapulayan. These are presumed to 
be the descendants of the pre-Dravidian* with a certain 
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mixture of the Negrito element. They have dwarfish sta¬ 
ture and curly hair. In complexion they are very dark, 
their heads long, nose s very broad, some times depressed 
at the root but not so as to make the face appear flat. 
They live in the forest-clad, terraced plateaux and undu¬ 
lating plains. Their low stature, black skin, long heads^ 
broad noses and relatively long forearms distinguish 
them from the rest of the population* 

Malapandaram, the most primitive of the primitive 
tribes of Travancore, lives scattered m the higher reaches 
of the Pampa and the Achankoil rivers and at Thala- 
ppara and Karumpalli in the forests of Sheneottah taluk. 
Muthuvan is found on the Kannan Devan hills in the 
High Range Division, Mannan in the Cardamom hills to 
the south of the Ponniyar river, Urali in the forests of 
the Pariyar, Vandanmet and Thodupula Ranges, and 
Paliyan in the Vandanmet Range. Of the three groups 
of Malapulayan, Kurumbapulayan lives at Pamper, Ala- 
mpatti, Karumutti and Pal am patti; K&ravalipulayan at 
Kumpittankuli, Pattatholivu, Pulikaravayal and Nachi- 
vayal; and Pambupulayan in the forests to the east of 
Chinnar. Vizhavan lives in the Idiyara valley in North 
Travancore, Vettuvun ini the forests near Vadaserikara, 
and Malankuravan in various parts of the State. Mala- 
yarayan is found in. the forests of Ch&nganacherry, 
Minachal, and Thodupula taluks; UUatan m the reserves 
of the Manimaia Range; Kanikkaran in the forests of 
Vilavancode, Nayyattinkara and Nedumangad taluks; 
Malvelan, the low country Kanikkaran, in the interior 
parts of Nayyattinkara taluk; and ThantapuLayan on 
the coastal area in Sherthala taluk. 
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Of all the tribes, Malapandaram, Muthuvan and 
Urali have been the least affected by outside influences. 
The other tribes have become mixed by their contact 
with more civilized people as can be seen in the case of 
Vishavan, Paliyan, Ullatan, Malayarayan, Mannan and 
Kanikkaran. They are subjected to malaria which has 
caused enervation and devitalisation among them retar¬ 
ding their developement and producing craving for stimu 
lants such as tobacco, Alcohol etc. 

They all live in huts built of jungle wood and covered 
with roof thatched with leaves. They lead a nomadic 
life, gathering the produce of the forest and doing some 
cultivation or other. 

Among them marriage is generally contracted between 
cross cousins, and takes place both before and after 
puberty. Unmarried people are subjected to strict 
discipline. 

Rice, Ragi, flesh of hunted animals and forest fruits 
and produce are their articles of food. 

The social organisation of these tribes is built on the 
principle of exogamy. The theory is that members of a 
clan are descended from the same male ancestor and are 
therefore related. Each of the tribes has its traditions of 
origin handed down from generation to generation by popu* 
lar songs which they sing even now. Burial and cremation 
are both common among them. They have also a large wea¬ 
lth of myths and legends about the objects they see around 
them and worship. For example, the Kanikkaran thinks 
“that the earth rests on one of the horns of an ox and be¬ 
lieves that the serpent is the parent of the moon”* All 
the tribes at present wear clothes to hide their nakedness. 
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The trader, the planter and the missionary have created 
in them fresh tastes and wants. 

The education of these hill tribes is tackled by Govt, 
and the Missionaries. The Government have established 
schools for the Kanikkars, Malayarayans and Uralis. 
The London Society has opened a school for Paliyans at 
Anakkavu in the Vandemedu Range and there is a Ro¬ 
man Catholic school at .Thatchamala in the Veerupuli Re¬ 
serve for the Kanikkars. The improvement of communi¬ 
cation has brought these tribes into contact with more 
civilized people, so much so that the habit of toddy 
and arrack drinking among the Kanikkars, Muthuvans 
and Mannans, and opium eating among Vishavans and 
Ganja smoking among Paliyans has become very common. 
Traces of polyandry are also seen among Malayarayans, 
Ulladans, Paliyans, Muthuvans, Uralis and Malapulayans. 

The Govt, have framed a set of rules for the treat¬ 
ment and management of the .hill tribes in Travancore. 
Most of the hill tribes are heavily involved in debt. They 
all sell their hill produce and purchase their necessaries in 
market. Very little progress has been made in the edu¬ 
cation of the hill tribes in Travancore and there are no 
outstanding personalities Truong thejn nor are there any 
social or religious leaders for their uplift. In short, no 
welfare work is done among them in an organised way* 

There has been a good deal of proselytisation among the 
Malayarayans and Malavadans and at least 25% of them 
have become Christians. As one who has worked in an 
official capacity as the protecter of Backward Commu¬ 
nities in Travancore I have had occasion to study the 
problems of tribal welfare and to initiate a shceme for 
spread of education among them. 



Koltas. 

BY 

Dhararndev Shastri 

Shri Dharamdev Shastri is the Scretary of Ashok 
Ashram , Kalsi , and is one of the veteran workers among the, 
Scheduled castes and the hill tribes in-Dehradun district r U.P . 
He is also a member of Executive Committee of Bharatiya 
Adimjati Sevak Sangh. The Koltas ( Harijans ) and the Bajgis 
are the two most backward tribes living in the Jaunsar Bawar 
Pargana of Dehradun district . The Koltas claim themselves 
to be the descendants of Pandavas of Mahabharut fame. Even 
today the system of polyandry (one woman marrying a number 
of brothers at a time) exists among them , but it is gradually 
dying out. The Koltas have become serfs and work like slaves 
under the Brahmins aud the Raj puis who are the landowning 
class in that area. The U.P. Government is taking special 
interest in these people and has recently passed a number 
of regulations to relieve the economic distress of them 
people and to free them from the clutches of the landlords 
and Sahukars.-Ed.) 

mR.^ 4 : sfrrarc srr*c 

11 *T? SJ^r *fir *PT t | HTSfffai 

sfe % it^r f|ttr=^r nH sfa: *Tfsrrer % 11 q* 

s$xr pr ^rl i ^fprv^jnnl i 

tows 11 nm *ga 

sro % *rw ?ra> 3^ f 1 jj^sgr ^ fsr 

** W t ^ W 5Pl*PT 1 1 
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«Bt52T:- Hkft an aifaaf IT a ( sf,fWT, aa^jT, HT- 
atf ^rk at?zr) strew ^ wfca arf%Hi 1 1 aaa ?t arftrai am 
% akta * anna# <jl «taim % muiff it ^t a kkt hit 
srrf ?fk hit % wkarfsaf % laar aim at wrar laar Wt- 
an a*?t q!t ara % am aif aa a* i amatarfcr laar % a^rnf 
at arfa 1 1 ia%% 3% w let §a; ana! aatan hr: laar % 
11 akzf % arl it hi hh *ft a$ 11 iaf*tl aa n^r 
% akir at aramr aRgn aft ara srar % aara sitakta 11 
aiT % akim av^nir aspjjftst akif at alar ua hhtht far 1 1 
ak£t% an: a?: wfiarat akstargkr maara srV 
m at 3j9FT*ft a*% ktaa faari amTi i hi ?rta ak«at fin | 
aar # aaftn I I seft % ift at % qgaf n5t ?m santt aar 
a*l 1 1 arkra ?aat qgat at aifcr %a *ft lar 11 aksf at 
=an ir|f 3 faaa faar srr aaar I i 

(?) aj'fia-gTsa: airer am % at akir tea a*ft?n 
atgwrftae: ^irtaar arkra a a?: a a*3 ft%>nsR% 
want % aara srst agj ak kn g'arar It ak 3*ft *n § 
fait war. aarr fksrar I, a? aka i'fea- 5 'fea I \ 

(a) anr: ?t?fia kt^t^ kta at^ % sjw % amir 
wftm arkra % $$ w% ^ % krl % era % ara akar s? 
% hi% if g<rrrkt awt \ i arkra ia aklat a*ft war? 
afoir aa fa a? war m a* 1 1 a^s gwa ikf aai akar 
WHrenft laaariaH fM «Sfcat arkra aara* hi% 
arkra % h% kwlinwl aw tftfftl i wprpft 
iStaww^ aafr? i w*f a^ac iaak& %3aakrwf^ 
gwat aw a?a t aat aar aifsra anr ak« a« ama % 
3RK fi^warl aal k>3aar^PEr«rn& a?;%3a ®^aa^»a 
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^ rrrfcr^ q8 i J?rr%q: $i % 

'tc miA wrf % nr^ ^ m *pt 11 
(\) *fcro: <fo£ sfsr «sr ^ra I ^ ^ sqfifc 
srt mi irw ^rr q>r #?tr 11 «rs 4 ^n?cft 

Jtpr ?mr m A rr^ sfft qft qfqrar I, 
s>k q>t qfir q*<rr 1 wfc srr^ qrtf % q!t %<ft A ^r- 
^ wrl i 

0#) q?f qqr? A fit sufk s^nq* 3 % 

^fi=r jth% ®ft srf*m*:t sfk ftqR ?1 qsrfa str ^ ;ftd? 
mm ^t *rato q=rr^ q;r sift^R srr^r^r qt 
*ffi«t krt sw w \ *ft fr^r $ A *rc<w$ srfaqqftqf ^ 

q* grt^nc srrft^ftpif qt *ft f^rr ?1 i?r st^ftr 
% fit ^ *ft qqit I! 

srfqft sr«rr: xs sr^r qft snffrfr A sr§qft sr«rr 1 1 
srqfa sq *ntqt qft strrc q^ft fftft \ 1 qfaqf tft 
qrc 4 t qf *rr?qf qft ^ wr qfcrat irpft streft 11 
t*TTt% snf% fcqfo qp 5^ tft % $ ^r?f%qf 

ffl% H^Fft RTfRl A ^Ffflfrr % SIR$ 11 

9 wsn aqrrr. qtf qfa qmqr qsftifrrf <rorc §5*? 
^ qq stfaqirc 1 1 qfarw q?l ft w feral $ f?qfo srant A 
?fft ^ t 4 % tfRsffa ^ StTcft 11 

3 ra?f rRr. qff S. 0 JtfcWcT ftHifeq! *§l qrff gsiPB 
wrfc sfatrfaff % §rt prr 11 qfqfa qqr <Rre; qq qsrqw 
frqt 1 §s *fe *ft q^r A 3^ fRf ^r m 1 1 

«mtq> «n«w; ?<> ^t «>w % qff wot^ to sir 
qftqRqrR^Rimqq^^R^I' 1 mm ^ qfi trt hrt qqf A 
«j| 5 f qsrq^qrl l wRqifeql A sn’ifci tt ^reftl l wf«R ^ 



% fMrapr, prijt, srMr^pr, a®rr srr ^r ?tcrr ?rr 
*?r 11 srrfcnMf *r firft^r tot ?t *r?% n?r to 11 
^rroft % fafircr % iw tot \ to tot ir €t to % 
fftsR Mnspr 11 

trot forc«Ffr mm ^ ?tort % ^ =rosrtar tost *\z>n 
*rrf|*rr ir fort fopfoir % toto wr g* Mr «n i 
n^TOft sfiRMter q^ror im ^pp£t tot i §§j sr?Mf 
^ g?f % toto %■ to *t fast toir $sit mi fror i 
P^tr: w toirt ir &r qrTO ^r stotot totoi^ 
*jsrc g^TOT ?rk ^ tot qrrcrrrk'} gs<?mR qkpr 
?»»» tt^- <# TOsqr if ton 'ftfroi tt T?g 1*it ft^sri 
% ^rr*r wr q* wt f l 


Ban-Manus, Boras, Bhotias, Tharus 
and Bukshas. 

BY 

Hira Vnllahh Pande . 

( Pandit Hira Vallabh j Pande is a B.A.,LL.B. f practis• 
ing at Almora , Tehn Garhuxil, and ha s a thorough knowledge 
of all tribes of the area called 9 Himalayan West 9 in the cen¬ 
sus report of 1901. 

All the tribes dealt with in this article are very primitive, 
in their origin but honest and brave , and live in the district of 
Tehri Garhwal in the neighbourhood of Nepal md Tibet. 
The Ban Manus were till recently almost naked , and they 
used to live on forest roots and fruits and wild game. They 
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are adepts in the manufacture of wooden articles. The 
Bhotias are an enterprising commercial community , carrying 
on import and export trade with Tibet , and even Bombay 
and Calcutta . The Boras though they have been recently 
reclaimed as Hindu Rajputs by the congress workers are 
still treated as untouchables. They carry on hemp cultivation 
and produce nice products out of it. The Thar ns reside on 
the borders of Nepal and possess a fund of humour . They 
are victims of bribery and corruption and they have never 
seen a Court of Law Ed.) 

1. In point of antiquity and anthropological interest 
the Rajis of Askot locally known as “Ban Manus” take 
the first place. The area in which they reside is in the 
Talukadari of the Raj bans of Askot which is some 75 
miles from Almora, the headquarters of the District. 
They live practically in the lower slopes of the Himalayas. 
They are short statured and have a thick growth of hair 
all over their body. They used to remain naked but 
have now taken to scanty clothing. They mostly live 
on wild roots and fruits and wild game. However they 
have now taken to growing light crops as well, which 
they do in rotation over the jungle tracts. They also 
manufacture utensils of wood, which they sell to the 
neighbouring villagers with whom they come in contact 
occasionally. They call themselves kings and hence they 
are called “Rajas” or “Rajis”. A few years back they 
numbered several thousands, but are dwindling down 
and perhaps they are on the way to extinction. One of 
these Raj is was converted by the London Mission at 
Almora and that convert by name “Musa” was a very 
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interesting figure so long as he lived. He was very fond 
of singing and dancing. Their present population numbers 
about a thousand only. They have a dialect of their own 
which is not understood by others in the district. They 
have so far not taken to education and do not intermarry 
with others- If this tribe has to be preserved, special 
efforts for amelioration all round have to be made. 

2. Next in anthropolgical importance comes the 
tribe known as “Boras'* or “Barkis” of Pattis Athigaon and 
Kamsyar of Almora district. This tribe has a very inter¬ 
esting history. It is said that they migrated to Gango- 
lihat from the plains about 700 years ago. They are 
known to be the descendants of the Jats. But their feat¬ 
ures do not agree with those of the Jats of the plains. In 
physiognomy they are more akin to the “Tharus” or “Bu- 
kshas” of the Tarai area of Naini Tal District. When 
they originaly migrated to Gangolihat, they occupied a 
fort of one of the local kings known as Raja of “Mankot”. 
They brought under control a large area round about the 
fort and behaved in a tyrannous manner which induced 
the people to approach the Chand Raja of Champawat 
for help. A long seige was Iml ending in the total defeat 
of these Boras. By way c f punishment the conqueror 
Chand Raja exiled them to a very wild tract of the 
Hills called Sher Dahda now known as Jhaltola. They 
were also totally excommunicated and the Brhamins 
were ordered not to perform any religious ceremonies 
for these people. The older section of this tribe felt 
their humiliation so much that they collected a large 
stock of wood in the forest and after lighting it up jumped 
enmasse into it. The place where this mass suicide was 
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cominitted is even now known as the “Bore Angetha” in 
Jhaltola, The survivors of this tribe however thrived 
and brought under cultivation the whole of the 
available jungle area and have in later settlements 
been recorded as owmers of the cultivated lands. The 
tribe has now spread in four or five pattis of District 
AJmora and numbers about 10,000 men, women and chil¬ 
dren all told. Ihey are hardy, thrifty and simple people 
and would have been quite well-to-do but for the vice of 
gambling. The Congress workers took interest in these 
people aud in view of their past history have reclaimed 
them as Hindu Rajputs. In 1938 an impressive Sanskar 
ceremony of this tribe was performed in a temple at Sera 
Ghat by the side of the Sarju (Sarda) river when at the 
instance and under the guidance of Pt. Hargovind Pant, 
M.L.A., the Congress workers of Almora reclaimed them 
to the Hindu fold. The community has taken to primary 
education and some of its younger members joined the 
Army in the last World War. However there is no 
adequate provision for the education of this community. 
The orthodox Hindus, inspite of their community being 
readmitted so publicly into the Hindu fold still continue 
to treat them as untouchables. Many people of this 
community carry oncutivation of Hemp. Hemp products 
are very beautiful to look at and much more durable than 
jute products. This manufacture has vast possibilities under 
proper supervision and advice. Arrangement for educat¬ 
ion, both literary and industrial, has to be undertaken 
for the amelioration of this tribe. 

3. The third in order but first and foremost in impor 
tance comes the Bhotia community in Kumaun Division. 
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The Bhotias are the inhabitants of the borderland betw¬ 
een Tibet and the United provinces of India. This commu¬ 
nity is divided into two main sub divisions of Bhotias, 
namely, those residing in Johar and those residing in Darma 
Pargana known as *‘Damns’\ Johar pattis adjoin Niti and 
Mana villages of Garhwal District also inhabited by Bhot¬ 
ias who are included in the Sub-division of Joharis. It is 
not known since when these Bhotais have been living in 
the tracts of District of Almora and Garhwal. Their connec¬ 
tion with the rest of the two districts has been rather long 
and the process of assimilation has been progressing slowly 
but steadily. The Johar Bhotias including the Bhotias of 
Garhwal have adopted Hindu names, manners, customs 
and also in many cases Hindu religious ceremonies. This 
community lives mostly on Trans-Tibetan trade in 
which both Joharis and Darmis have been taking 
part from time immemorial. As traders the Bhotias are 
an intelligent and enterprising community. They import 
wood, borax, salt, hides and other sundry Tibetan prod¬ 
ucts into India and export cloth, sugar, gur, and other 
articles of general merchandise from India to Tibet and 
western area of Nepal. The district of Almora is an imp¬ 
ortant frontier area of India adjoining Tibet and Nepal, 
and a large volume of trade of thia area is in the hands 
of this Bhotia community. As enterprising traders, Bhot¬ 
ias have been visiting important trade centres like Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta^ and this contact with outside world 
has had its influence over this community. The Johar 
Bhotias have been much more enterprising than their 
neighbours, the Dharm Bhotias. People had by and by 
come to treat the Bhotias as part and parcel of the Hindu 
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community, although there were some prejudices against 
them. The activities of the Constituent Assembly in the 
matter of conferring rights on the tribal arid backward 
people and the minorities in the country has naturally arou 
sed a desire in the Bhotias to participate in the benefits that 
are being conferred on the backward tribe. They have gone 
the length of admitting that they are of “Mangolian” 
descent and a special tribe. No doubt the features of the 
Bhotias particularly of those of Darina valleys are pronou- 
cedly Mangolian. A rough estimate of the population of the 
Bhotias of Darma, Johar and Niti Mana would take the 
number to about 50,000 and there is an affinity among the 
sub-sections of the Bhotias although there are four different 
dialects spoken amongst them quite different from any of 
the dialects of India. No doubt, living as it is in a difficult 
frontier of India which has practically no communications 
this community is enterprising and is conscious of their 
rights inspite of the neglect of their social, economic and 
cultural interests. 

The Bhotias, as stated already, live on the frontiers of 
India. This part of the country in which they live is 
practically cut off from the rest of India and there are 
practically no communications open to them in this 
difficult hilly tract. Their only contact with outside world 
is through bridle, paths mostly maintained by themselves 
for trade purposes and which are also used by pilgrims 
to Kailas and Mansarovar. They have to face Tibetan 
robbers in their journeys to and from Tibet. To add to 
their difficutties the Kazaks of Russian Turkistan taking 
advantage of lax administration of Tibet have of recent 
years begun to make marauding expeditions on the routes 
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used by these Bhotias. Casts of heavy robbery -and 
decoity have been reported to the Government in recent 
years in which the Government’s interference resulted 
in restoring some of tooted valuable property to the 
Bhotias and they also received some compensation. The 
area inhabitedb v the Bhotias also produces wool and other 
articles of trade. There are many water falls and streams 
which are awaiting to be exploited for production of electri¬ 
city. Consequently the following demands of Bhotias 
call for immediate consideration and sympathetic atten¬ 
tion, viz, (1) improvement of communications (2) spread 
of education -multiplying the number of schools which 
is certainly quite inadequate at present (3) starting of 
industries with the aid of water power (4) exemption 
from Arms Act restrictions for purpose of protection of 
life and property. (5) watching of the interests of these 
traders in Nepal and Tibet through sympathetic agencies 
mostly manned by educated Bhotias themselves and (6) 
social reforms to ameliorate their conditions. 

The separatist tendency among the Bhotias needs to 
he checked and this can only be done through philan¬ 
thropic workers among them. The importance of the 
area occupied by the Bhotias cannot he over estimated 
to the country at large. 

4. The fourth in order is the Tharu tribe residing 
on the Tarai Tehsils of Naini Tal District on the borders 
of the Doti areas of Nepal. The Tharus number about 
3,000 and are mostly found in Khatima Tehsil of District 
Naini Tal. Their features and customs show that they 
are a different tribe or community from the rest of their 
neighbours. They are simple, hard working and happy 
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golucky sort of people. The area in which they live 
although very malarious is also very fertile. They arc 
acclamatised to this part of the country and grow corn 
more than enough for their needs. They have a tradition 
that they descended from a princess of Rajputana 
who had eloped to these parts with a syce. To this day 
the females of the community enjoy a higher status than 
the males. The female is the princess (mistress) of the 
kitchen which the male is not permitted to intrude 
upon. The male is served with his meals in the 
ehaupaJs, i.e. outer sitting rooms which are exceptionally 
neat and clean. Drinking is their favourite past-time. Al¬ 
though a few Hindustani middle and primary Schools 
have been now started in the areas inhabited by them 
they have not taken to education favourably. They are 
victims of their creditors. When once even a small amount 
is advanced to a Tharu, tbe creditor goes on realizing 
his interest from him and his descendants from generation 
to generation, and stll the capital remains unpaid!!! They 
happen to live in such areas where the highest official is 
either a Sub-Inspector of Police or a Naib-Tahsildar. 
Consequently the Tharu is also a victim of bribery and 
corruption. His immediate needs are (1) Education 
(2) Cooperative Banks (3)ProteetiUn from bribery and 
corruption (4)Instilling a desire for self-organisation 
(5)Arrangement for marketting their agricultural produce. 

A Tharu is possessed of a fund of humour, and he is 

a keen observer of things. He is very hospitable and 
happy. Unless some efforts are mada to ameliorate his 
lot he will ever remain a viotim to exploitation. 

5. The Tharu has a prototype in the Buksha ox 
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Tahsil Ramnagar, District Nainital. This tribe numbers 
about 2,000. In fact the features, customs, habits and 
ways of life of the Bukshas and Tharus are practicaly 
the same. The Buksha is perhaps a little more supersti¬ 
tious and poorer in education than a Tharu. A Buksha 
is an agriculturist but carries on cultivatoin more as a 
tenant than as an owner of land liimeslf. His interests 
need to be looked after. 



Baigas 

BY 

Awadh Behari Loll 

(Shri Awadh Behari Lall M . A. LL.B. , is the Secretary 
of Harijan Sevak Sangh , Rewa State , in Vindhya Pradesh . 
He lived ana moved among theBaigas and has a personal 
knowledge of them. 

The Baigas of Rewa are perhaps the only aboriginal 
tribe of Rewa State who have not yet assimilated with the 
inhabitants in the plains , and are the most primitive peo - 
pie of that State . These people migrated into the State from 
Mandla district , when the forest laws were strictly enforced 
in C.P . and ‘Bewar* cultivation was sought to be prohibited 
by an enactment in the last century . They live by Bewar 
caltivation , carrying timber for the use of villagers and 
gathering of wild fruits and other forest produce.-Ed.) 


Prior to the integration of Rewa in the newly formed 
union of Vindhya Pradesh there were about 3 lacs of 
aboriginals out of the total population of 18 lacs, accord¬ 
ing to the Census of 1941. Of these, the Gonds formed 
the bulk of the aboriginal population, aggregating to 
2 .15 lakhs. Other notable aboriginal tribes are the 


Agariyas, Bhurtiyas, Bhariyas, Panikas, Pabs and the 
Baigas. While other aboriginal tribes have been more 
or less assimilated with the inhabitants in the villages and 
have also adopted most of the customs and manners of 
the neighbouring people, the Baiga appears to me the 
most primitive ia&ti in R ‘Wa. 
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(1) Habitat, Number and sub-divisions:- 

The aggregate population is 2057 and they mostly 
reside in localities:- 

(a) on the Paths (The plateau of Amarkantak). 

(b) below the Path near the railway stations of B.N. 
Railway. 

(c) in the eastern most jungles of Rewa. 

(2) Vocation:- Of these three subdivisions, the Baiga inha¬ 
biting the Path bears a very close resemblance to the 
Baiga of Elvin’s book in point of vocation. He is the 
real ‘Bewar* cutter. These Baigas have migrated from 
the adjoining Mandla district C.P. during the strict enfor$ 
cement of Forest Laws of the C.P. Govt, in the days 
of the British, since the cutting of trees in the reserved 
forest was prohibited in C.P. and the Baigas respecting 
Mother Earth as their own mother, did not use the plough 
for cultivation and resorted to cutting of trees in the 
jungles, burning them to ashes and sowing seeds on them 
(the whole process known as Bewar). The administration 
of the Ruler of Rewa being comparatively slack, the 
Baigas found shelter in the jungles of the Path, and 
made it their second hornei and continued their primitive 
vocation. A very tm of them have learnt the first lesson 
of agriculture and have taken to ploughing. X have 
personally taken part in Bewar cutting this time and I 
was astonished to see that even now the forest guards 
do not strictly enforce the Forest rules; they rather 
connive at it. The petty landlords who own the jungles 
in abundance and who do not know any other use for 
them, permit the Baiga to fell trees and bum them in 
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lieu of their promise to work in ‘Begar* for a fixed 
number of days and supply timber for their houses. A 
nominal rent (say four to eight annas per year) is charged 
for a plot of land, 100x200 yards. The Baiga, therefore 
lives mainly on ‘Bewar’, carrying timber for the use of 
the villagers and gathering wild fruits, herbs, and honey. 
His comrades living by the railway line have t iken to 
cooly work in mines or are priests of the uncivilized 
Gonds. 

(3) Their mode of life:- The primitive Baiga in the 
Path likes seclusion and lives quite separately, one 
family on each hillock at the top. He shuns society and 
even his own community’s company. His normal dress 
is one small langoti to cover just the male organ, leaving 
the buttocks stark bare. There is a scythe entangled in 
this langoti and 1 an axe on his shoulder. Equipped with 
these two instruments he faces all the dangers of the 
jungle, including the tiger. The use of the bow and the 
arrow is practically gone; but I have heard that during 
their own festivals they decorate themselves with various 
clothes wearing tight fitting pyjamas, close jackets and a 
hat like turban formed out of a one inch broad strip of 
cloth. Addicted to liquor, their main diet is a. coarse 
type of rice (kodo) and jwar; pigs and hens are freely , 
used. Polygamy is not prohibited, although rarely to be 
seen; widow marriage and forcible marriage by elopment 
are common occurences. Usurious Kalwars have reduced 
the Baigas to abject poverty. Women tatoo their whole 
bodies; tobacco smoking and chewing are the prevalent 
vices amongst young children. Sorcery is rampant. 
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(4) Education:- Just oue or two Baigas boys have 
been persuaded with great difficulty to join the school. I 
have started a class in a village which is a little nearer 
to the hilly residences of 14 Baiga’s families. I propose 
to start some coopeative work in them. I have yet to 
watch the result of these two reforms in them. 

(5) Outstanding perscnalities-Nil. 

(6) Christian Missionaries-Nil. 

(7) Proselytipation-Nil. 

(8) My proposal regarding Govt/s duty and that of the 
non-official Associations:- Govt, shold appoint a protector 
for aboriginal tribes and should place at his disposal a 
substantial amount from the annual budget for the abori¬ 
gines in general and the Baigas in particular. The prote¬ 
ctor should utilize these funds partly in spreading education 
( both amongst the youths and tho adults irrespective of 
sex ) and partly in starting multipurpose cooperatiee soci¬ 
eties to extricate the aborigines from the clutches of the 
usurious money-lenders. For the Baigas in particular 
there should be a planned rehabilitation scheme to settle 
them in compact areas giving them full facilities for 
cultivation e, g. tractors and other implements, seed, 
and rent free lands. The Gond Sevak Sangh which is 
very recently organised should coojSerate with the Govt, 
in this, sacred task of redeeming humanity. All the 
mining proprietors should contribute liberally towards 
the funds of the Sangh. 



Gonds,Kondars, Fausiyas and Nats. 

BY 

Mahendra Kumar Vaisakhiya. 

(Shri Mahendra Kumar Vaisakhiya M. A., is a young 
and intelligent man who has started his career recently in 
the service of the country . He is a worker of Lok Sevak Man - 
dal of Chhatrapur , in Bundelkhand. 

Gonds, Kandars, and Fausiyas are the primitive tribes 
of Bundelkhand . Some of them are agriculturists , while 
others deal in forest produce. The Gonds t as in some other 
places, have become assimilated with other people of the 
villages . These tribes are generally speaking quite honest and 
innocent, and on account of their ignorance aud simplicity 
they are easily exploited by the townspeople . Ed. ) 

1. Habitat. The primitive tribes are mostly found 
in Chattarpur, Bijwara and Panna States of Bundelkhand. 
Deora Pargana of Chattarpur state is mostly inhabited by 
these tribes. This pargana is a hilly tract and there are no 
motorable roads. It is very difficult in the rainy season 
to cross the stream and reach the interior of this pargana. 
According to the census report of Chattarpur state for 
1941, the population of these tribes is 4136, the number 
of males being 2,038 and that of females 2,098. The old 
census report of Panna state gives the number of animists 
as 12,249 out of whom 5,991 are males and 6,258 are 
females. The total population of Bijawar state is 1,20,996. 
The population of primitive tribes in Bijawar state exceeds 
that of Chattarpur state. These primitive tribes consist 
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of Gonds who are sub-divided into Raj-Gonds and Saunr* 
Gonds, Kondars, Fausiyas and Naths. 

2. Occupation. These tribes pursue various ocoupa* 
tions. Some are agriculturists, while others deal in forest 
products— particularly drugs, honey and wood. They 
are very good hunters also. The Kondars travel long 
distances iu search of Khair wood from which they prepare 
Catechu. Their migration takes place in winter. They 
are called Kberuwas (the makers of Khair) and their hordes 
make the train accomodation difficult for other passengers. 
They travel as far as Sindh and even longer distances. 
The Naths are snake charmers and they are mostly seen 
after Nagpanchmi, making exhibitions of their poisonless 
snakes. The Fausiyas are the enmeshers of animals. They 
spread nets and catch wild animals. They move with 
bullocks. They are good experts in killing peacocks. 

3. Living. These tribes inhabit both hills and plains. 
Some mix themselves with plainspcople while others live 
exclusively. The Fausiyas and Gonds have mixed with 
the other people, but the Kondars, Naths and Saunrs live 
away from the general population. 

Drees. Most of the Gonds have taken to the life 
of ordinary villagers and they cannot be distinguished from 
them. These who live in the interior of the country lead 
their own life. They are practically naked except for a 
short loin cloth. The Kondars have a full dress but it is 
coloured with the hue of Khair. They are very dirty and 
lead a nomadic life. The Naths (snake charmers) wear 
Bhagwa Saffron clothes, with a turban on their head and 
a jhoti (bag) on their side* They charm the snakes with 
[ tune called Mohanbajik 
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Tood. The food of these * tribes consists of wild 
root#, common diet of villagers and meat of game accor¬ 
ding to their environments. They are mostly addicted to 
liquor . 

Marriage. Child-marriage is prevalent among 
these tribes and the betrothal takes place even when the 
child is in the womb. Their marriages generally take 
place in the zainy season. They have adopted many Hin¬ 
du customs of marriage. They erect a wedding post and 
walk round it. Some have taken to the custom of calling 
Brahmin priests, while others perform the ceremony by 
themselves. They have got their own panchayats and 
their own code of life. 

Abode. They mostly live in huts. In winter they 
make a ho f e in the ground fill it with payaar (dry grass) 
and enjoy a comfortable sleep. 

4. Literacy. The percentage of literacy is very low 
among these tribes, about 1 p. c. We seldom come across 
a literate woman among them. The highest educational 
qualification which can be found among them is class II 
pass. There is no English education. Most of the people 
put their thumb impression in place of their signatures. 

5. There are no outstanding personalities among 
them in any walk of life and their sympathisers are 
also nil. 

6. There is only one Christian mission but no non- 
christian mission doing welfare work amongthem. Americ¬ 
an Friend's Mission at Chattarpur has its activities limited 
to neighbouring villages. Mr. Mangalvadi is a good 
Indian social worker in this Mission. I met Mr. Colman 
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of this Mission who is also carrying on social work among 
villagers. 

7 Character of the Tribes. They are honest and 
keep their word. They retain a number of beastly 
traits. When they quarrel among themselves they bite 
one another with their teeth and use their nails also. 
They are very stout and well-built. Their colour is dark. 
The Raj Gonds claim a royal heritage. Other momadic 
tribes also visit the towns of this area. Among them are 
the Madaris who earn money by displaying their magic 
tricks. They perform many surprises. Then come the 
dealers of Himalayan wares who sell Shilajit, Kasturi and 
Chamanis etc. The Kondars and other tribes are generally 
cheated and exploited by the town folk who thrive on 
their ignorance and simplicity, These tribes are very 
innocent and are often led by the nose by the cunning 
agents of Sahukars. 

8. Christian and Muslim proselytisation among these 
tribes is almost nil. All members of the primitive tribes 
have returned “Hindoo” as their religion during the 
census of 1941. 

9. The Government and non-official Associations have 
done nothing so far for the welfare of these tribes. There 
remains a lot to be done. The Government should make 
elaborate arrangements forjtheir education. There should 
be a band of social workers who should tour and do propa¬ 
ganda work among them. First of all, a statistical survey 
should be made of their present position. It is necessary 
for the Government to see that these people are not explo¬ 
ited by the greedy merchants. We have to make a 
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beginning and that immediately. 

Note> The old name fore Bnndelkhand was 
Gondwana (the country of Gonds). 

The Gond Kings ruled once over a vast territory of 
Bundelkhand. 



STATISTICS 


relating to Tribal Population 
Province-wise & Tribe-wise 
as per Census of 1941. 







Table showing tbe States and some important selected 
tribes inhabiting them with their population 
according to Census of 1941 


State 

Name of Tribe 

Population 

I ASSAM 

1 Ahom 

3 00,214 


2 Angami [Naga] 

52,080 


3 Ao [Naga] 

40,063 


4 Garo 

2,26,273 


5 Kachari 

4,28,733 


6 Khasi 

1,92,919 


7 Konyak [Naga] 

9,744 


8 Kuki 

84,479 


9 Lalung 

51,308 


10 Lhota 

19,374 


11 Lushai 

1,42,302 


12 Mikir 

1,49,746 


13 Miri 

1,06,950 


14 Naga [others] 

2,80,370 


15 Rabha 

84,269 


16 Rengma 

4,968 


17 Sema [Naga] 

35,741 


18 Synteng 

63,741 

Total population of selected tribes 

22,73,274 

Total population of all Tribes 

27,60,103 

II BENGAL 

1 Gond 

12,866 

(Undivided) 

2 Gurung 

16,665 

including 

3 Hadi 

7,762 

Tripura & 

4 Kami 

19,580 

Bengal States 

5 Kharia 

12,939 


6 Khas 

255 


7 Kuki 

5,111 


8 Lepcha 

12,520 


9 Limbu 

19,201 


10 Mangar 

24,513 
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11 Mech 11,798 

12 Mru 14,594 

13 Munda 1,03,148 

14 Newer 14,500 

15 Oraon 2,40,483 

16 Santal 11,11,667 

17 Sarki 4,069 

18 Sunuwar 5,373 

19 Tipara 38,401 

20 Bhotia • 7,808 

21 Chakma 1.25,609 

22 Darnai _8,222^ 

Total population of selected tribes _18,17,100 

Total population of all tribes in West 

Bengal, including Tripura, after part ition 13,89,901 

III BIHAR 1 Agariya 2,799 

2 Asur 4,388 

3 Baiga 54 

4 Banjara 255 

5 Bedia 31,813 

6 Bhogta • 75,965 

7 Bhuinhar 5,478 

8 Bhumij 1,52,992 

9 Binjhia 5,317 

10 Birhor 2,499 

11 Birjia 2,075 

12 Chero 19,337 

13 Dhanwar 84 

14 Ghasi 41,513 

15 Gond 20,931 

16 Gorait 6,135 

17 Gulgulia 725 

18 Ho 3,49,645 

19 Karmali 10,902 

20 Kawar 5,029 

21 Khangar 266 

22 Kharia 88,777 

23 Kharwar 77,702 

24 Khetauri 20,708 
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25 Kora 15,745 

26 Lohra 46,855 

27 Mahli 00,385 

28 Malar 2,942 

29 Mai Paharia 40,498 

30 Man gar 534 

31 Maulik 835 

32 Munda 5,19,743 

33 Nagesia 15,088 

34 Oraon 6,38,490 

35 Paharia 9,572 

30 Pahira 480 

37 Pan 3,107 

38 Pardhan 626 

39 Paraiva 10,134 

40 Santal 15,34,646 

41 Saunta 188 

42 Sauria Paharia 58,654 

43 Saora 2,754 

44 Tharu 38,982 

45 Turi 7 1,727 

Total population of selected Tribes. 40,0 5,924 


Total population of all Tribes according 
to census of 1941, including two small 
former Orissa States, viz. Seraikela and 
Kharsawan. 

IV BOMBAY 1 Bavcha 

including 2 Bhiis 

Gujerat, 3 Ghodhra 

Baroda & 4 Dhanak 

Deccan 5 Dhodia 

6 Dubla & Talavia 

7 Gamit or Gamta 

8 Gond 

9 Katkari 

_ 10 Kokna 

11 Kolgha 

12 Koli & Dagi 

13 Mavchi 


50,55,647 


2,946 

8,2o,508 

96,485 

21,858 

1,54,870 

2,00,988 

84,559 

1,030 

69,170 

1,19,467 

1,245 

66,555 

42,207 
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14 Nayak 

1,21,497 


15 Patelia (Patlia) 

23,213 


16 Thakur 

98,999 


17 Valvi 

7,894 


18 Varli 

1,53,504 


19 Vasawa 

42,500 

Total population ol* selected tribes; 

21,29,555 

Total population of all tribes in 


Bombay including Kolhahur, Deccan states, 

Gujerat states & Sabar Kantha agency, 

27,12,229 

after merger 

* of Indian states 


N.B:- Add about half the population of 


tribals (Bhil & Koli and Dagi) of Sind, who 

are said to have migrated from 


Sind to Bombay 

90,000 


Total 

28,02,229 

V, C. P. & Berar. 1 Agaria 

5,228 

(Madhya 

2 Andh 

65,188 

Pradesh) 

3 Asur 

176 

including - 

4 Baiga 

37,969 

Chhattisgarh* 

5 Banajara 

927 


6 Bedia 

382 


7 Bhil etc. 

29,570 


8 Binjhwar 

45,608 


9 Bhogta 

85 


10 Bhuinhar 

15,811 


11 Bhumij 

12 


12 Binjhia 

4,483 


13 Birhor 

202 


14 Birjia 

1 


15 Chero 

9,036 


16 Dhanwar 

1,347 


17 Gond 

24,88,442 


18 Kawar 

2,61,733 


19 Khedia 

8,726 


20 Kharwar 

41,755 


21 Kol 

93,944 


22 Kolam 

36,595 


23 Koli & Dagi 

43,323 
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24 Kolloh 

631 

25 Kond 

1,83,103 

26 Korwa (Korku) 

1,84,019 

27 Lohra 

1,795 

28 Mahli 

774 

29 Malar 

944 

30 Maria 

39,553 

31 Munda 

6,438 

32 Nagesia 

33,650 

33 Oraon 

1,64,731 

34 Pan 

38,921 

35 Pardhan 

1,21,938 

36 Parhaiya 

3,841 

37 Santal 

4,958 

38 Saora 

78,891 

Total population of selected tribes 

40,44/730 

Total populatoin of all tribes in Madhya 
Pradesh (C.P.) after merger of states. 

44,39,839 

MADRAS 1 Aranadan 

489 

2 Badaga 

56,047 

3 Bagata 

19,536 

4 Chenchu 

9,003 

5 Dombo 

20,668 

6 Gadaba 

14,033 

7 Gond 

495 

8 Jatapu 

56,651 

9 Kadan 

644 

10 Karimpalan 

44,242 

11 Kattubayakan 

1,520 

12 Kond 

54,539 

13 Kondadora 

98,747 

14 Kota 

952 

15 Koya 

95,633 

16 Kudiya 

3,491 

17 Kudubi 

11,885 

18 Kurichchan 

12,131 

19 Kuruman 

2,244 

10,602 

20 Malasar 

21 Marathi 

37,485 
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22 Pano 

522 

23 Parja (Poraja) 

14,458 

24 Haora 

14,490 

25 Shoiagar 

4,4‘>3 

26 Tod a 

630 


Total Population of selected tribes ,5,45,806 

Total population of all tribes after me rger 5,62,0 37 

Note:- Yenadi and Yeruka and several other tribes 
having a population of nearly four or five lakhs 
are not separately enumerated as such in Mad¬ 
ras in the Census of 1941. The present figure 
of 5,62,037 is a heavy under estimate. 


VII. ORISSA 

1 Ragata 

1,005 

including 

2 Bharia Bhuinia 

19,685 

Orissa states 

3 Bhogta 

2,503 


4 Bhuinhar 

2,702 


5 Bhumij 

17,834 


6 Bhinjhia 

3,261 


7 Birhor 

54 


8 Dhanwar 

1,012 


9 Dornbo 

1,04,243 


10 Gadaba 

34,315 


11 Gond 

3,12,364 


12 Gorait 

188 


13 Ho 

34,092 


14 Jatapu 

16,960 


15 Juang 

17,032 


16 Kharia 

57,257 


17 Kharwa 

313 


18 Kolloh 

1,08,954 


19 Kond 

5,07,262 


20 Konda Dora 

6,281 


21 Kora 

17,685 


22 Koya 

27,891 


23 Lohra 

6,234 


24 Malili 

2,428 


25 Malar 

92 


26 Maria 

1,706 


27 Munda 

71,540 
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28 Nagcsia 

71,124 

29 Oraon 

79,222 

30 Pan 

10,245 

31 Pano 

61,994 

32 Parja (Poraja) 

1,45,717 

33 Santal 

80,995 

34 Sacra 

3 00,432 

Total population of selected tribes 

21,24,712 

Total population of all tribes in Orissa, 
after merger of states, including 


Mayurbhanj _ 

35,09,458 

;U1 PuNJAB: Note:- As there is no tribal question in 

PUNJAB, no figures are given. 

IX. UTTVLi 3 Agaria 

42,968 

PKADESH. 2 Aheria 

24,245 

[including 3 Bahelia 

14,075 

states] 4 Bawaria 

9,068 

5 Beria 

5,833 

6 Bhoksa 

274 

7 Dharhi, Kimgharia & Pawadia 2,068 

8 Dusadh 

97,456 

9 Gidhia 

598 

10 Gond 

1,24,095 

11 Habura 

2,168 

12 Kanjai 

10,188 

13 Khanka r 

22,569 

14 Kol ' 

76,737 

15 Xorwa [Korku] 

2,919 

16 Nat 

41,898 

17 Pasi 

16,05,778 

18 Sansia 

974 

19 Saharia 

7,494 

20 Tharu 

22,381 

Total population of selected tribes 

20,93,686 

N.B. Pasi, Dusadh and someother tribes 

who 


are really Scheduled Castesare mistakenly 
classed as tribes in the Census of 1941 
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Total population of all tribes after 

merger 

of states, including Banaras 

2,92,826 

HYDERABAD. 1 Andh 

19,313 

2 Baiga 

18 

3 Bhil etc. 

18,021 

4 Chcnchu 

3,865 

5 Dyendra 

17 

6 Erkala 

41,315 

7 Gawari 

4,036 

8 Gond 

1,42,026 

9 Kolan 

746 

10 Koli & Dagi 

237 

11 Korir 

4,456 

12 Koya 

31,094 

13 Lambadi 

4,01,125 

14 Mathula 

3,489 

35 Pardhan 

6,388 

16 Yenadi 

169 

Total 

6,76,315 

Total population of all tribes 

6,78,149 

KASHMIR 1 Sansi 

1,665 

2 Shin 

5,823 

3 Yashkum 

21,886 

Total: 

29,374 

Total population of all tribes 

29,374 

MADHYA 1 Baiga 

61,423 

BHARAT 2 Banjara 

2,672 

including Vin- 3 Bedia 

893 

dhya Pradesh 4 Bharia Bhumia 

9,212 

[Former 5 Bhariya 

, 19,198 

Central India] 6 Bhil etc. 

6,20,175 

7 Bhiiala 

2,79,851 

8 Gond 

92,755 

9 Kol 

32,076 

10 Korwa (Korku) 

18,700 

11 Saharia 

3,402 
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12 Sansia 

1,28,181 

Total population of selected tribes 

Total population of all tribes in Madhya 

12,58,5:58 

Bharat: 

Total population of all tribes in Vindhya 

10,96,438 

Pradesh: 

2,09,920 

Total 

13,0(5,358 

RAJASTHAN 1 Bhil etc. 

7,49,748 

2 Garasia 

51,349 

3 Meo (Mina) 

7,59,400 

4 Merat 

8,959 

5 Rawat 

55,032 

Total population of selected tribes 

16,24,488' 

Total population of all tribes in Rajasthan 
excluding Idar, Danta and Pal an pur, but 
including Jaipur, Jodhpur,Bikaner and 

f 

Matsya Union: 

TT.B: Add about half the population of 
tribes [Bhil Koli and Dagi] of Sind who 
are said to hare migrated from Sind to 

15,50,404 

Rajasthan: 

90,000 

Total 

16,40,404 

SOURASHTRA 1 Bhil 

1,558 

2 Nayak 

78 

3 Turi 

563 

Total population of selected tribes 

2,199 

N.B.: Turi is really Scheduled Caste but shown 
as a tribe in the Census of 1941. 

Total population of all tribes in the Union 

including Junagarh 

1,899 

TRAVANCORE- 1 Erabalan 

642 

COCHIN 2 Kodan 

565 

3 Kanikkaran 

7,527 

4 Kuravan 

99,209 

5 Malapantaram 

176 
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6 Malayan & Malayarayan 

5,740 

7 Mulhuvau 

1,931 

8 Nay ad i 

250 

9 Pali van 

591 

10 IJllatan 

5,634 

11 Vetan 

11,667 

12 Vettuwan 

2,367 

Total populatian of selected tribes 

1.36,29 >' 

Total population of all tribes 

1,87,865 

AJMER 1 Bliil 

8,572 

(MERWARA) 2 Meo.(Mina) 

5,454 

3 Merat 

19,018 

4 Rawafc 

58,428 

Total population of selected tribes 

91,472 

Total population of all tribes 

91,472 

COORG Kudiya 

413 

Total population of selected tribes 

4».i 

Total population of all tribes 

19,723 

ANDAMANS & Nicobarese 

11,076 

N1COBARS 


Total: 

11 076 

Total population of all tribes: 

u.uv*T 

SIKKIM 1 Bhotia 

13,174 

2 Dainai 

2,226 

3 Gurung 

8,493 

4 Kami 

5,189 

5 Khas 

33 

6 Lcpcha 

12,523 

7 Limbu 

12,819 

8 Mangar 

3,648 

9 Newar 

4,186 

10 Sarki 

266 

11 Sunuwar 

596 

Total population of selected tribes 

63,153 

Total population of all tribes: 

63,206 




Table showing the population of some 

importent 

selected tribes in Provinces and States as per 


Census of 1941 



1 Agariya, 

U.P. 

42,968 



Bihar. 

2,799 



Madhya Pradesh. [C.P.] 

5,228 

50,995 

2 Aheria. 

U.P. ‘ 


24,245 

3 Ahom 

Assam 

3,00,214 

4 Andh 

Hyderabad 

19,313 



Madhya Pradesh [C.P.] 65,188 

84,501 

fi A ngam i 

Assam 


52,080 

(5 Ao 

Assam 


40,063 

7 Aranadan 

Madras 


489 

8 Asur 

Bihar 

4,388 



Madhya Pradesh [C.P.] 

170 

4,564 

9 Badaga 

Madras 


56,047 

10 Bagata 

Madras 

10,536 



Orissa 

1,095 

20,631 

11 Bahelia 

U.P. 


14,075 

12 Baiga 

Bihar 

54 



Madhya Pradesh [C.P.l 37,969 



Madhya Bharat [C.I.] 

61,423 



Hyderabad 

18 

89,464 

13 Banjara 

Bihat 

255 



Madhya Pradesh [C.P] 

3,599 

3,854 

14 Bavcha 

Bombay 


2,946 

15 Bawaria 

U.P 


9,068 

16 Bedia 

Bihar 

31,813 



Madhya Pradesh [C.P.] 

1,275 

33,088 

17 Beria 

U.P 


5,833 

18 Bharia Bhumia 

Orissa 

19,685 



Madhya Bharat [C.I.] 

9,212 

28,897 

18 Bharaiya 

Madhya Bharat [C.I.l 


19,198 

20 Bhil 

Bombay 8,20,508 
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Madhya Pradesh [C.P.] 29,570 
Ajmer 8,572 

Hyderbad 18,021 

Madhya Bharat [C.I.] 6,20,175 
Raj pu tana 7,49,748 



Saurashtra (W.I.) 

1,558 

22,48,152 

21 Bhilala 

Madhya Bharat (C.I.) 


2,79,851 

22 Binjhwar 

Madhya Pradesh (C.P.) 

45,608 

23 Bhogta 

Bihar 

75,965 



Orissa 

2,503 



Madhya Pradesh (C.P.) 

85 

78,533 

24 Bhoksa 

U.P. 


274 

25 Bhotia 

Bengal 

7,808 



Sikkim 

13,174 

20,982 

26 Bhuinhar 

Bihar 

5,478 



Madhya Pradesh (C.P.) 15,811 



Orissa 

2,702 

23,991 

27 Bhumij 

Bihar 1,52,992 



Orissa 

17,834 



Madhya Pradesh (C.P) 

12 

1,70,838 

28 Binjhia 

Bihar 

5,317 



Orissa 

3,261 



Madhya Pradesh (C.P) 

4,483 

13,063 

29 Birhot 

Bihar 

2,499 



Orissa 

54 



Madhya Pradesh (C.P.) 

202 

2,755 

30 Birjia 

Bihar 

2,075 



Madhya Pradesh (C.P.) 

1 

2,076 

31 Chakma 

Bengal 


1,25,609 

32 Chenchu 

Madras 

9,003 



Hyderabad 

3,865 

12,868 

33 Chero 

Bihar 

19,337 



Madhya Pradesh (C,P.) 

9,036 

28,373 

34 Chodhra 

Bombay 


96/485 
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35 Damai 

Bengal 

8,222 


Sikkim 

2,226 10,448 

36 Dhanak 



(Dhanka) 

Bombay 

21,858 

37 Dhanwar 

Bihar 

84 


Madhya 

1,347 


Pradesh(C.P.) 



Orissa 

1,012 2,443 

38 Dhodia 

Bombay 

1,54,870 

39I)hartu, Kingharia 



& Pawaria 

U.P. 

2,068 

40 Dombo 

Madras 

20,668 


Orissa 

1,04,243 1,24,911 

41 Dubla & Talavia etc. 

Bombay 

2,00,988 

42 Dusadh 

U.P 

77,456 

43 D van dr a 

Hyderabad 

17 

44 Erukala 

Hyderabad 

41,315 

45 Eravalan 

Travan-Cochin 

642 

46 Gadaba 

Madras 

14,033 


Orissa 

34,315 48,348 

47 Gamit or Gamta 

Bombay 

84,559 

48 Garo 

Assam 

2,26,273 

49 Gawari 

Hyderabad 

4,036 

50 Ghasi 

Bihar 

41,513 

51 Gidhia 

U.P 

598 

52 Girasia [Grassia] 

Rajasthan 

51,349 

53 Gond 

Madras 

495 


Bombay 

1,030 


U.P 

1,24,095 


Bihar 

26,931 


Madhya Pradesh 


[C.P.] 24,88,442 


Orissa 

3,12,364 


Hyderabad 

1,42,026 


Madhya Bharat 


[C.I.] 

92,756 


Bengal 

12,866 32,01,004 
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54 Gorait 

Bihar 

9,135 


Orissa 

188 9,323 

55 Gulgulia 

Bihar 

725 

56 Gurung 

Bengal 

16,665 


Sikkim 

8,493 25,158 

57 Habura 

U.P 

2.168 

58 Hadi 

Bengal 

7,762 

59 Ho 

Bihar 

3,49,645 


Orissa 

34,092 3,83,737 

60 Jat 

Punjab 

8 340 

61 Jatapu 

Madras 

56 651, 


Orissa 

16 960 73,611 

62 Juang 

Orissa 

17,032 

63 Kachan 

Assam 

4 28,733 

64 Kadan 

Madras 

644 


Travancore-Cochin 565 1,209 

65 Kami 

Bengal 

19,580 


Sikkim 

5,189 24,769 

66 Kanikkaran 

Travancore-Cochin 7,527 

67 Kan jar 

U.P. 

10,188 

68 Karimpalan 

Madras 

4,242 

69 Karmali 

Bihar 

10,902 

70 Katkari 

Bombay 

69,170 

71 Kettunaakan 

Madras 

1,520 

72 Kawar 

Bihar 

5,029 


M.Pradesh [C.P.] 2,51,733 2,56,762 

73 Khangar 

U.P. 

22,569 


Bihar 

226 22,835 

74 Kharia 

Bihar 

88,777 


Orissa 

57,257 


M. Pradesh [C.P.l 8,726 


Bengal 

12,939 1,67,699 

75 Kharwar 

Bihar 

77,702 


M.Pradesh [C.P.] 41,755 


Orissa 

313 1,19,770 

76 Khas 

Bengal 

255 


Sikkim 

33 288 
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77 Khasi 

Assam 

1,92,919 

78 Khetauri 

Bihar 

20,708 

79 Kokna 

Bombay 

1,19,467 

80 Kol 

U.P. 

76,737 


M. Pradesh 

[C.P.] 93,944 


M. Bharat 

[C.L] 32,076 2,02,757 

81 Kolam 

Hyderabad 

746 


M. Pradesh 

[C.P.] 36,595 37,341 

82 Kolgha 

Bombay 

1,245 

83 Koli and Daga 

Bombay 

66,555 


M. Pradesh [C.P.l 43,323 


Hyderabad 

237 1,10,115 

84 Kolloh 

Orissa 

1,08,954 


M. Pradesh [C.P.] 631 1,09,585 

85 Kond 

Madras 

54,539 


Orissa 

5,07,262 


Madhya Pradesh 1,83,103 7,44,904 

86 Konda Dora 

Madras 

98,747 


Orissa 

6,281 1,05,028 

87 Konyak 

Assam 

9,744 

88 Kora 

Bihar 

15,745 


Orissa 

6,281 22,026 

89 Karvi 

Hyderabad 

4,456 

90 Korva (Korku) 

U.P. 

2,919 


Madhvft Pradesh 1,84,019 





M adhya Bharat 18,700 2,05,638 


(C.l.) 


91 Kota 

Madras 

952 

92 Koya 

Madras 

95,633 


Orissa 

27,891 


Hyderabad 

31,094 1,54,613 

93 Kudubi 

Madras 

3,491 


Coorg 

413 3,904 

94 Kudubi 

Madras 

11,885 

95 Kuki 

Bengal 

5,111 


Assam 

84,479 89,590 



96 Kuravan 

97 Kurichchan 

98 Kuruman 

99 Lalung 

100 Lambadi 

101 Lepcha 

102 Lhota 

103 Lirabu 


104 Lohra 


105 Lushai 

106 Mahli 


107 Malapantaram 

108 Malar 


109 Malasar 

110 Malayan & 
Malayarayan 

111 Mai Paharia 

112 Mangar 


113 Maria 

114 Marathi 

115 Maulik 

116 Mavehi 

117 Mathula 

118 Mech 

119 Meo [Mina] 
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Travancore-Cochin 


99,209 

Madras 


12,131 

Madras 


2,244 

Assam 


51,308 

Hyderabad 

4,01,125 

Bengal 

12,520 

25,043 

Sikkim 

12,523 

Assam 


19,374 

Bengal 

19,201 

32,020 

Sikkim 

12,819 

Bihar 

46,855 


Orissa 

6,234 


M. Pradesh (C.P.) 

774 

53,863 

Assam 

1,42.302 


Bihar 

60,385 


Orissa 

2,428 


Madhya Pradesh 

774 

63,587 

Travancore-Cochin 


176 

Bihar 

2,942 


Madhya Pradesh 

644 


Orissa 

92 

3,978 

Madras 


10,602 

Trava ncore-Coch in 


5,750 

Bihar 


40,498 

Bengal 

24.513 


Sikikm 

3,648 


Bihar 

534 

28,695 

Orissa 

1,706 


Madhya Pradesh [C.P.] 39.563 

41,259 

Madras 


37,485 

Bihar 


835 

Bombay 


42,207 

Hyderabad 


3.489 

Bengal 


11,798 

Ajmer 

5,454 


Rajasthan 

7,59,400 

7,64,854 



120 Herat 

121 Mikir 

122 Miri 

123 Mru 

124 Munda 


125 Muthuvan 

126 Naga 

127 Nagesia 


128 Nat 

129 Nayak 

130 Nayadi 

131 Nicobarese 

132 Newar 

133 Oraon 


134 Paharia 

135 Pahira 

136 Paliyan 

137 Pan 


138 Pano 
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Ajmer 

19,018 


Rajasthan 

8,959 

27,977 

Assam 


1,49,746 

Assam 


1,06,950 

Bengal 


14,584 

Bengal 

1,03,148 


Bihar 

5,19,743 


Orissa 

71,540 


Madhya Pradesh 


[C.P.] 

6,438 

7,00,869 

Travancore-Cochin 

1,931 

Assam 


2,80,370 

Bihar 

15,088 


Madhya Pradesh 


LC.P.] 

33,650 


Orissa 

71,124 

1,19,862 

U.P. 


41,898 

Bombay 

1,21,497 


Saurashtra [W.I.] 78 

1,21,575 

Travancore-Cochin 

250 

Andanams & 



Nidobars 


11,076 

Bengal 

14,529 


Sikkim 

4,186 

28,715 

Bengal 

2,40,483 


Bihar 

6,38,490 


Otissa 

79,222 


Madhya Pradesh 


[C.P.] 

1,64,731 

11,22,926 

Bihar 


9,572 

Bihar 


480 

Travan-Cochin 


591 

Bihar 

3,107 


Madhya Pradesh 38,921 


Orissa 

10,245 

52,273 

Madras 

522 


Orissa 

61,994 

62,516 



139 Pardhan 


140 Parhaiya 

141 Pasi 

142 Patelia (Patlia) 

143 Parja (Poroja) 

144 Rabha 

145 Rawat 

146 Rangma 

147 Saharia 

148 Sansia 


149 Sansi 

150 Sanbal 


151 Sarki 

152 Saunta 

153 Sauria Paharia 

154 Saora 


155 Sema 

156 Shin 
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Bihar 

626 


Madhya Pradesh 


[C.P.] 

1,21,938 


Hyderabad 

6,388 

1,28,952 

Bihar 

10,134 


M. Pradesh [C.P.] 3,841 

13,975 

U.P. 

16,05,778 

Bombay 


23,213 

Madras 

14,458 


Orissa 

1,45,717 

1,60,175 

Assam 


84,269 

Ajmer 

58,428 


Rajasthan 

55,032 

1,13,460 

Assam 


4,968 

U.P 

7,494 


M. Bharat [C.I.] 3,402 

10,896 

U.P. 

974 


M. Bharat 



[C.I.] 1,28,181 

1,29,155 

Kashmir 


1,665 

Bengal 

11,11,667 


Bihar 

15,34,646 


Orissa 

80,995 


Madhya Pradesh 


[C.P.] 4,958 27,32,266 

Bengal 

4,069 


Sikkim 

266 

4,335 

Bihar 


188 

Bihar 


58,654 

Madras 

14,696 


Bihar 

2,754 


Madhya Pradesh 


[C.P] 

' 78,851 


Orissa 

3,00,432 

3,96,733 

Assam 


35,741 

Kashmir 


5,823 
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157 Sholagar 

Madras 


4,463 

158 Sunuwar 

Bengal 

5,373 



Sikkim 

596 

5,969 

159 Synteng 

Assam 


63,741 

160 Thakur 

Bombay 


98,999 

161 Tharu 

U.P. 

22,381 



Bihar 

38,982 

61,363 

162 Tipara 

Bengal 


38,401 

163 Toda 

Madras 


630 

164 Turi 

Bihar 

71,277 



Sourashtra 




[W.I.] 

563 

71,840 

165 Ullatan 

Travancore-Cochin 

5,634 

166 Valvi 

Bombay 


7,894 

167 Warli 

Bobmay 


1,53,504 

168 Vasawa 

Bombay 


42,560 

169 Vetan 

Travancore-Cochin 

11,667 

170 Vettuvan 

Tarvancore-Cochin 

2,367 

171 Yenadi 

Hyderabad 


169 

172 Yashkun 

Kashmir 


21,886 

Note:- 1. Some 

Conmunities like 1 

'Pasi' in U.P. who 


are really Scheduled Castes are mistakenly 
classified as tribes, and some large tribes like 
Yenadis and Erukalas of Madras are not classi¬ 
fied as such in the Census of 1941. 

2. The figures relate to Provinces and States 
before partition md merger. 
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Page. 

Line. 

For. 

Read. 

1 

15 

aboriginl 

aboriginal 

4 

23 

execellent 

excellent 

12 

6 

Malaris 

Malarious 

12 

18 

manage 

marriage 

18 

3 

tobaccoo 

tabacco 

19 

17 

thke 

the 

40 

2 

m ans 

means 

41 

5 

Seva Mandla 

Seva Mandal, 
Mandla. 

41 

8 

so 

of 

48 

15 

Elin * 

Elwin 

44 

14 

Dahis 

Dahia 

44 

14 

cultivetion 

cultivation 

45 

16 

rassed 

passed 

46 

7 

Baihar, tehsil Baihar tehsil. 

46 

17 

echocljts 

schools 

51 

10 

aeverl 

several 

53 

14 

temperament temperament 

56 

17 

<*y 

by 

57 

11 

absnee 

absence 

57 

12 

anb 

and 

59 

5 

deqartment 

department 

59 

21 

end 

and 

59 

21 

proflerred 

preferred 



61 

9 

63 

3 

64 

1 

66 

13 

69 

7 

70 

23 

70 

29 

71 

6 

73 

18 

74 

17 

79 

9 

79 

15 

80 

6 

81 

24 

82 

4 

83 

5 

83 

6 

83 

9 

84 

17 

86 

4 

86 

9 

86 

12 

86 

18 

87 

8 

17 

27 

88 

6 

88 

7 

90 

11 
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Bigasa 

sieep 

songe 

consists 

Karkus 

bomboo 

then 

fingres 

cantact 

pereent 

Nadia 

sshools 

gererously 

challenged 

opressive 

iuvited 

surrounping 

educatien 

to 

businesrmen 

(I) 

a Dantewara 

importont 

elader 

visitins 

bribegroom 

thurst 

brofchren 


Baigas 

sleep 

songs 

consists 

Korkus 

bamboo 

than 

fingers 

contact 

percent 

Madia 

schools 

generously 

challenged 

oppressive 

invited 
surrounding 
education 
to be done 
businessmen 
I 

Dantewara 

important 

elder 

visiting 

bridegroom 

thrust 

brethren 
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91 

5 

bomboo 

bamooo 

91 

18 

liqvour 

liquor 

91 

20 

kins 

kin 

92 

20 

apopted 

adopted 

101 

22 

maerriage 

marriage 

103 

16 

Chritian 

Christian 

106 

18 

Suaguja 

Surguja 

106 

20 

1947 

1941 

107 

23 

lengh 

length 

108 

16 

is a 

has 

108 

20 

him 

him with 

108 

25 

inteteest 

interest 

112 

22 

No 

There is no 

115 

17 

far 

for 

116 

3 

lack 

back 

120 

1 

our Fare 

Four are 

120 

21 

23 

27 

122 

16 

Bh.l 

Bhils 

124 

6 

man 

men 

125 

23 

been 

been done 

125 

29 

male 

make 

126 

10 

dictrict 

district 

127 

10 

Dudlas 

Dublas 

127 

26 

danans 

bananas 

127 

28 

agriculturte 

agriculture 

127 

29 

blacksmith 

blacksmiths 

128 

18 

bouses 

blouses 
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129 

1 

and then she she 

129 

3 

hier 

her 

132 

21 

Mandi 

Mandvi 

132 

22 

stutes 

states 

133 

24 

in 

is 

134 

18 

tho 

the 

137 

7 

siad 

said 

140 

10 

platean 

plateau 

140 

24 

clutivation 

cultivation 

164 

3 

cottge 

cottage 

154 

10 

rove 

rope 

154 

16 

Erradiation 

Eradication 

154 

17 

bp 

by 

154 

18 

cheque 

check 

154 

19 

distilation 

distillation 

156 

24 

those 

those in places 

156 

29 

old 

long 

164 

15 

iu 

iu 

165 

15 

availcble 

available 

167 

4 

soli 

seU 

171 

23 

voluotary 

voluntary 

176 

26 

meaus 

means 

177 

14 

money 

money 

180 

4 

ef 

of 

182 

27 

woodeu 

wooden 

184 

24 

II 

10 

185 

30 

h 

it 
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189 

9 

chife 

chief 

190 

4 

Butt 

But 

190 

5 

he 

the 

191 

12 

Eac 

Each 

193 

5 

af 

of 

193 

12 

number 

number 

203 

9 

ancesttral 

ancestral 

203 

11 

hey 

they 

207 

2 

conntry 

country 

207 

13 

4.5% 

45% 

207 

21 

mony 

many 

207 

29 

iu 

in 

208 

25 

Mewara 

Merwara. 

209 

31 

nsed 

used 

210 

2 

sometimse 

sometimes 

210 

9 

iu 

in 

211 

6 

specfically 

specially 

213 

16 

become 

became 

214 

13 

conditions 

conditions 

215 

7 

Coimrt >atore 

Malabar 

215 

14 

sees 

seems 

217 

7 

fiixity 

fixity 

221 

31 

shceme 

scheme 

232 

19 

stll 

still 

237 

3 

oue 

one 

237 

7 

personalities personalities 

237 

17 

Cooperatice 

Cooperative 

239 

18 

plainspcople plainspeople 
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